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Foreword 


Anthony Ossa-Richardson and Margaret Meserve 


This volume is offered as an affectionate tribute to Professor Jill Kraye, long 
one of the intellectual lights of the Warburg Institute, London, as well as one 
of the world's leading scholars of Renaissance philosophy and humanism, the 
two interconnected subjects of this volume. Jill supervised each of our doctoral 
dissertations, Margaret's in 1997-2001, and Anthony's in 2007-10, and has re- 
mained close to us since then, continuing to offer her friendship, professional 
guidance, and expertise, not to mention stepping in now and then to solve 
Latin quandaries. Of course, Jill has had a host of other students at both the 
master's and doctoral levels, all of whom have fond memories and the deep- 
est respect for her. For this volume we have assembled as many of them as 
were able to participate: J. Cornelia Linde, Dorigen Caldwell, Robert Goulding, 
Stefan Bauer, Daniel Andersson, William Stenhouse, and Alessandro Scafi, who 
went on to be her colleague at the Institute. 

All have recollections like our own of long, generous, unhurried, and fre- 
quent supervisory sessions, full of enthusiasm and thoughtful comment, and 
memories too of drafts returned bleeding with welcome wounds—errors 
minor and major rooted out and patiently corrected by pen or by pixels. With 
the attention Jill showed her students, she passed on lessons in the same schol- 
arly virtues that illuminate her own work: meticulous erudition, careful close 
readings, a healthy sense of scepticism, and the collaborative spirit that char- 
acterizes so much of her own extensive bibliography. Indeed, Jill's accomplish- 
ments as an editor and assembler of volumes are matched only by the quality 
of her own scholarly works. 

The former students included in this volume are joined by an illustrious list 
of scholars drawn from Jill's friends and collaborators from around the world: 
Anthony Grafton, James Hankins, John Monfasani, Michael Reeve, David 
Lines, Michael Allen, Lilian Armstrong, Guido Giglioni, Germana Ernst (who 
sadly passed away during the editing process), Jan Papy, and Brian Copenhaver. 
Our profound thanks, finally, go to Jill’s husband Martin Davies, who helped 
and supported us at every stage, compiled Jill’s bibliography, and assiduously 
proofread much of the book. Of course we could not accommodate all of Jill's 
many colleagues, well-wishers, and friends. Nonetheless, we hope this virtual 
symposium will offer a rich and varied banquet for readers interested in the 
history of philosophy and humanism in the Renaissance, and one which re- 
flects both the diversity of Jill's interests and the exceptional regard among 
others for the value of her work and teaching. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Jill Kraye: The History of Philosophy as a 
Humanistic Discipline 


Anthony Grafton 


Itwas exciting to bea reader at the Warburg Institute in the fall of 1973. Eminent 
names shone from office doors—E. H. Gombrich, F. A. Yates, D. P. Walker. Jo 
Trapp, the librarian, and Anne Marie Meyer, the registrar, offered gentle, gen- 
erous lessons about the Institute's traditions. The two most junior members 
of the academic staff, Michael Baxandall and Charles Schmitt, were already 
famous. Baxandall had devised a powerful new way to set works of art into 
their historical context, and Schmitt had drawn new connections between the 
natural philosophy of the Italian universities and the new science of Galileo. 
As hospitable as they were brilliant, they attracted students and colleagues 
from around the world. Arnaldo Momigliano, who served on the committee of 
management, held his seminar at the Warburg. The first to speak in 1973 was 
Jonathan Miller, who kept his audience spellbound with an elegant analysis of 
Mesmerism. Two senior research fellows, Lisa Jardine and Fritz Zimmermann, 
were beginning extraordinary academic careers. The students in residence in- 
cluded many future eminences. When the Queen Mother visited the Institute, 
Katharine Park, then an MPhil student, was chosen to offer her flowers. 

Jill Kraye began her life in London and her life-long career at the Warburg 
Institute in that distant academic year. She had been a student at three of the 
great academic institutions of the time: the University of California at Berkeley, 
where she had graduated with special honors; the University of Warwick, where 
she had encountered British Marxist social history as a visiting student; and 
Columbia University, where she had studied Renaissance humanism and phi- 
losophy at the world center of those fields, working with Eugene F. Rice Jr and 
Paul Oskar Kristeller. She soon became known in the Warburg and outside it for 
her mastery of Greek and Latin and her erudition. 

Almost from the start, Jil's London career took unusual turns. Most 
Americans finished their degrees or their dissertation research in Britain and 
returned home. Jill, by contrast, began to work at the Warburg, first part-time 
and then as a full-time Library Assistant. For more than a decade she presided 
over the Reading Room, gently enforcing the code of silent assiduity imposed 
by the forbidding Latin inscriptions over the entrance and on the back wall. 
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Working with J. B. Trapp, who became a mentor, she mastered the special tools 
of Warburg librarianship. Her erudition—enhanced, even as her studies were 
slowed, by the need to channel and direct the vast river of books and articles 
that flowed into the Warburg—became unique. Dozens of students and schol- 
ars in every field of Renaissance studies profited from her introductions to the 
library and her advice on how to find exactly the primary source—or exactly 
the bound offprint—that would prove essential for their research. In 2002 she 
became Librarian, a job she did with great distinction, even as the conditions of 
research underwent one seismic shock after another, for more than a decade. 

Librarianship and scholarship have been organically connected at the 
Warburg since the time of Fritz Saxl. Jill continued and extended this tradition, 
in a characteristically individual way. She was deeply committed to the study 
of Renaissance philosophy and humanism. Historians—and Jill has always de- 
scribed herself as a historian—had traditionally concerned themselves above 
all with the moral and political thought of the Renaissance. This was the one 
area in which, many authorities insisted, the humanists had done work of seri- 
ous philosophical import. Jill shared this interest. The first article that revealed 
the breadth and depth of her knowledge to a wide public was the massive 
survey of moral philosophy that she contributed to the Cambridge History of 
Renaissance Philosophy, which appeared in 1988. 

This original analysis of an immense literature revealed something of what 
would become Jill’s distinctive style as a scholar. Renaissance philosophers, she 
argued, did original and important work. But they did it, in the first instance, 
in response to earlier traditions. They cast their nets over the whole field of an- 
cient philosophy, drawing more and more on Greek texts—some of which had 
long been the object of study in the Latin West, while others, such as the works 
of Plato, had been basically unknown. These men recreated the teachings of 
ancient philosophical schools, Stoics and Epicureans as well as Aristotelians 
and Platonists. But their approach usually remained eclectic, and they con- 
tinued to use, and to work with, late antique and medieval commentaries and 
treatises, many of which had been in steady circulation for centuries. To come 
to terms with Renaissance philosophy, accordingly, meant seeing it as part of 
the millennial story, at once glacialin pace and dramatic in detail, of the classi- 
cal tradition and its afterlife. Working at the Warburg and spending Saturdays 
at the British Library, Jill mastered this entire, enormous field, reading new 
editions and studies from the whole world of scholarship as they appeared. 

Since the 1980s Jill has published dozens of studies, ranging from technical 
studies of single episodes to balanced surveys of the fates of whole schools. 
Moral questions have always remained at the center of her work. She seems 
to have a particular affection for Stoicism. But her interests know no limit, any 
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more than those of her subjects did. She has traced Aristotelian and Platonic, as 
well as Stoic traditions. In the spirit of her subjects, she has insisted that philoso- 
phy was pursued in many ways and in many genres—in literature, for example, 
as well as in treatises and commentaries. And she has shown that philosophy 
mattered to, and was seriously pursued by, many scholars whose names never 
belonged to the philosophical canon: above all the humanists and philologists 
who first appeared in large numbers in fifteenth-century Italy, and who applied 
new forms of scholarly analysis to philosophical texts of every kind. 

From the 1960s on, younger historians began to take an interest in technical 
aspects of humanism that earlier scholarship had tended to treat as second- 
ary. John Monfasani's biography of George of Trebizond, for example, not only 
transformed the story of the scholar's life: it also offered a detailed and techni- 
cal analysis of George's influential treatise on rhetoric, situating his work in 
the Byzantine tradition that George emerged from. A few years later, James 
Hankins would illuminate the precise ways in which the first modern transla- 
tors dealt with Plato. Jill moved in a similar direction. Her particular contribu- 
tion to the field has lain in reconstructing the multiple and strong connections 
between Renaissance philosophy and Renaissance philology. Anyone interest- 
ed in ancient philosophy in the fifteenth century or after confronted a textual 
Augean stable. Someone had to determine whether works popularly associ- 
ated with great ancient thinkers were genuine, to stabilize and start to cor- 
rect corrupt texts and to explicate and translate especially difficult passages. In 
some cases—above all that of Marsilio Ficino—those who took on these dif- 
ficult and demanding tasks were professional philosophers. But most were not. 
They called themselves grammarians or critics, and believed that they could 
correct and explicate ancient philosophy at its most technical as well as classi- 
cal poetry and rhetoric. 

The history of philology was developing rapidly in the 1960s and after, at 
least in Italy and Germany, and scholars in the English-speaking world were 
starting to investigate the field as well. In a series of case studies—every one 
of them a gem, precise in analysis, economical in argument and elegant in 
exposition—Jill examined in novel and revealing detail the practices of early 
modern scholarship. Long before the history of reading blossomed as a sub- 
discipline of its own, Jill analysed marginal notes to understand how scholars 
struggled to date, authenticate and interpret texts. She also pioneered in the 
study of Renaissance critical and editorial method, applying the techniques of 
analytical bibliography as deftly as those of humanistic philology. Every bor- 
der—confessional, national, chronological—fell before her. Jill has explored, 
and has revealed to the rest of us, a whole series of distinct and fascinating 
scholarly worlds, from the Florence of Filelfo, Pico and Poliziano to the Leiden 
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of Heinsius and the London of Gataker. The combination of cosmopolitan 
range and technical depth that she has achieved is unrivaled in the world of 
contemporary scholarship. 

At the Warburg, the staff have always taught, and teaching has meant work- 
ing with scholarly colleagues as well as students. As librarian—and, from the 
1980s on, as lecturer, reader and professor— Jill has guided a long series of stu- 
dents from their first steps in a Warburg masters course to the PhD and be- 
yond. Her courses were known for their depth, but also for a clarity and wit 
that made the most complex issues accessible, even to those who came to 
them without philosophical or philological background. Her tutorial style is 
legendary. Dozens of students have written dissertations for Jill or benefited 
from her readings of their work. They have addressed subjects that range the 
centuries, spanning almost every topic in the Renaissance encyclopedia. And 
every one of them speaks with a warmth and eloquence rarely heard in the 
grim, grey context of graduate study of Jill's approach to teaching. In the midst 
of a busy life, she finds seemingly endless time for every student. She offers 
them hospitality, support and close attention, at every level from argument to 
translations. True, Jill’s heart is not soon made glad. She has a zero tolerance 
policy for obscurity or pretension, and she can inflict deserved pain on those 
who sin against the gods of clarity and accuracy. But her sympathy is evident 
even when it inspires her sharpest criticism. 

Like Jo Trapp before her, Jill has found ways to teach her professional col- 
leagues as well as her students. For decades, she has played a central role in 
the Warburg's many editorial enterprises. Her engagement with the scholarly 
editions and articles that bear her imprimatur—and dozens of others in which 
her name does not appear—is as deep and generous as her work with students. 
Everyone who has had the good fortune to have Jill as editor or copyeditor has 
benefited in multiple ways. Her sharp eye averts disastrous and humiliating 
errors. Her erudition enriches what had seemed complete expositions of com- 
plex subjects. And her mysterious but matchless ability to see exactly where 
an analysis or an argument goes wrong is paired with an equal deftness at sug- 
gesting economical, effective solutions. To receive work that she has edited is 
an education of a distinctive and humbling kind. 

Philosophy, in the ancient world, was a way of life as well as an intellectual 
discipline. For Jill, the history of philosophy has been that as well. In it she has 
found an absorbing world of texts and people to explore and an encompassing 
vision of intellectual history to convey. Engaged in multiple scholarly projects, 
joyously working with everyone from young students to slippered pantaloons, 
she remains a model of humanistic scholarship and teaching. More than forty 
years on, she is the heart and soul of the great institution that she began to 
explore in the 1970s and has since then made her own. 


PART 1 


Humanism and its Reception 


CHAPTER 2 


The Unpolitical Petrarch: Justifying the Life of 
Literary Retirement 


James Hankins 


Francesco Petrarch's involvements in the politics of Trecento Italy have often 
been the subject of criticism by later readers of his works—in effect, by that 
same posterity whose good opinion he so eagerly sought, and not just in the 
famous letter To Posterity. Indeed almost all of Petrarch's literary interventions 
in the political life of his times come interlaced with pre-emptive apologias 
for his own stances. Petrarch knew that what he did and what he wrote would 
draw criticism, or was already drawing criticism. And his works certainly offer 
to hostile eyes what military tacticians would call a 'target-rich environment. 
For there are many political Petrarchs: in approximate chronological order, 
there is Petrarch the Italian patriot, calling for the common defense of Italy 
against foreign powers, including the Holy Roman Empire; there is Petrarch 
the admirer of Robert of Naples' enlightened monarchy; Petrarch the propa- 
gandist for Cola di Rienzo's popular revolt against Rome's baronial families; 
Petrarch the chastened critic of Cola's excesses; Petrarch the bitter opponent of 
the Avignon papacy; Petrarch the counselor and sometime representative 
of assorted North Italian signori; and the Petrarch who late in life urged Holy 
Roman Emperor Charles Iv to invade and conquer Italy. Since all of Petrarch's 


1 Formodernliterature on Petrarch's political thought and action see Wilhelm Kólmel, Petrarca 
und das Reich: Zum historisch-politischen Aspekt der studia humanitatis, Historisches 
Jahrbuch go (1970), 1-30; Giovanni Santinelli, ‘Il pensiero politico e religioso del Petrarca; 
Studia patavina, 21 (1974), 586-601; William Melczer, ‘Cola di Rienzo and Petrarch's Political 
Solitude, Explorations in Renaissance Culture 2 (1975), 1-13; Raoul Manselli, "Petrarca nella po- 
litica delle Signorie padane alla metà del Trecento’ Civiltà veneziana, Saggi, vol. 21: Petrarca, 
Venezia e il Veneto (Florence, 1976), 9-22; Aldo S. Bernardo, ‘Petrarch on the Education of 
a Prince: Familiares 12.2, Medievalia 6 (1980), 135-50; Evelyne Luciani, "Théodore, idéal 
du prince chrétien dans la correspondance de Pétrarque. Sources augustiniennes, Revue 
des études augustiniennes 31 (1985); 242-57; Michele Feo, ‘Politicita del Petrarca, Quaderni 
Petrarcheschi 9-10 (1992-93), 115-28; Giuseppe Mazzotta, The Worlds of Petrarch (Durham 
NC, 1993), esp. 102-28 and 181-93; Istvan Bejeczy, ‘The State as a Work of Art: Petrarch and his 
Speculum principis (sen. X1v, 1), History of Political Thought 15.3 (1994), 313-21; Giovanni Ponte, 
‘I consigli politici del Petrarca a Francesco da Carrara (Sen. XIV, 1), in Petrarca e la cultura 
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political projects, at least in the short run, ended in failure, one could add the 
charge of ineffectiveness to those more frequently heard, of inconsistency and 
a certain excess of moral flexibility.? 

There is one political Petrarch, however, who has drawn less attention from 
scholars than the rest, and that is the unpolitical Petrarch—at least if we follow 
the marxisant view that refusal to take part in politics is itself a kind of politics. 
To be sure, even this Petrarch has found critics among posterity: it was the un- 
politisch Petrarch, after all, who disappointed the great historian of Renaissance 
republicanism, Hans Baron, and furnished the most important example of the 
key distinction he made between ‘politically quietist' Trecento literati and 
the engagé civic humanists of the Quattrocento: between the humanist move- 
ment before and after the putative 'crisis' of the early Italian Renaissance.? 
Criticism is not necessarily analysis, however, and there is much about the un- 
political Petrarch that still merits study and discussion, especially in an age such 
as ours, where admirable examples of political engagement are hard to come by, 
and alternatives to political life eagerly canvassed. Furthermore, in this case too 
Petrarch has left us a preemptive apologia for withdrawal from the active life in 
his treatise De vita solitaria, written and rewritten and rewritten again between 
1346 and 1372.* Though justifying his withdrawal from the active life is an inter- 
mittent concern throughout the work, I would like to focus in this essay on one 


europea, ed. L. Rotondi Secchi Tarugi (Milan, 1997), 121-127; Ugo Dotti, Petrarca civile (Rome, 
2001); Davide Bigalli, ‘Petrarca: Dal sentimento alla dottrina politica’, in Motivi e forme delle 
Familiari di Francesco Petrarca: Gargano del Garda, 2-5 ottobre 2002, ed. Claudia Berra (Milan, 
2003), 99-118; Petrarca politico: Atti del convegno (Roma-Arezzo, 19-20 marzo 2004) (Rome, 
2006); Giacomo Ferraù, Petrarca, la politica, la storia (Messina, 2006); Peter Stacey, Roman 
Monarchy and the Renaissance Prince (Cambridge, 2007), esp. chapters 3 and 4; Istvan David 
Lazar et al., ‘Petrarca e la tirannide’ in Acta conventus Neo-Latini Upsaliensis: Proceedings of 
the Fourteenth International Congress of Neo-Latin Studies (Uppsala 2009), 2:605-11; Albert 
R. Ascoli, Petrarch's Private Politics) in A Local Habitation and a Name: Imagining Histories in 
the Italian Renaissance (New York, 2011), 18-58. 

2 Irespond to these criticisms in a forthcoming article, ‘Virtue Politics and the Political 
Thought of Petrarch’. 

3 The most mature statement of Baron's views on Petrarch are found in his In Search of 
Florentine Civic Humanism: Essays on the Transition from Medieval to Modern Thought, 2 vols 
(Princeton, 1988); for an overview of Baron's interpretation of the early Renaissance and its 
reception, see my 'The Baron Thesis after Forty Years: Some Recent Studies on Leonardo 
Bruni’, Journal of the History of Ideas, 56 (1995), 309—338; for the context of Baron's disdain for 
the unpolitisch Mensch, see Kay Schiller, Gelehrte Gegenwelten: Über humanistische Leitbilder 
im 20. Jahrhundert (Frankfurt am Main, 2000), 99-173. 

4 See Ugo Dotti, Vita di Petrarca (Bari, 2004), 140-41; Petrarch, De vita solitaria, liber 1: kritische 
Textausgabe und ideengeschichtlicher Kommentar, ed. K. A. E. Enenkel (Leiden, 1990), 8, was 
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passage in particular, found in Book Two (2.9.19-22).5 The passage stands out in 
the work as kind of confession of Petrarch's deepest convictions regarding the 
autonomy of the individual in the face of what present themselves as social and 
political obligations. It is also of considerable historical interest, as it throws 
light from a rather different angle on how he strove to reconcile his aims as a 
humanist reformer with his forma mentis as a believing Christian. Petrarch in ef- 
fect sets up a dialogue between the Augustine of the City of God and Seneca's De 
otio in order to resolve the tension between his hopes of reforming the political 
elite of his day and his desire to remain unspotted from the world. What comes 
out of this confrontation is neither Augustinian nor Senecan, but Petrarchan, 
which is to say an attitude towards the self and its obligations that belongs more 
to the modern than to the ancient world. 

A few words first about the project of the De vita solitaria (hereafter Dvs), a 
far more radical one in the context of its time than is commonly appreciated.® 
The work was begun in the Lenten season of 1346, stimulated by a season of 
literary retirement Petrarch had enjoyed with his friend Philippe de Cabassoles 
(1305-1372). Philippe was a prominent papal diplomat from a noble family who 
in 1334 was appointed bishop of Cavaillon, thus becoming Petrarch's spiritual 
and feudal lord when the latter acquired a country house in Vaucluse in 1337, 
a short walk from Philippe's castle. The two became intimate friends and ex- 
changed many letters preserved in Petrarch's various letter collections. As was 
his habit, Petrarch continued to add to and revise the Dvs long after 1346; and 


the first to find evidence of revisions as late as 1372. Ernest Hatch Wilkins, Life of Petrarch 
(Chicago, 1961), noted additions in 1362 (p. 182) and 1371 (p. 232). 

5 In what follows I shall be citing Petrarch, De vita solitaria. La vie solitaire, 1346-66: Édition 
bilingue latin-frangais, ed. Christophe Carraud (Grenoble, 1999), which is based on Enenkel 
(see previous note) for Book 1 and the edition of Guido Martellotti for Book 11, with minor 
changes. Martellotti's edition first appeared in Francesco Petrarca: Prose, ed. G. Martellotti 
et al. (Milan-Naples, 1955), 286—591, with an Italian translation, and was reprinted in De vita 
solitaria, ed. Guido Martellotti, with an Italian translation by Antonietta Bufano (Turin, 1977). 
There is a reasonably accurate English translation in The Life of Solitude by Francis Petrarch, 
tr. and ed. Jacob Zeitlin (Urbana, IL, 1924). I will cite both of the common reference systems, 
the first based on Petrarch's own subdivisions into books and chapters (with the paragraph 
numbers added by Carraud), and, following an 'equals' sign, a second created by the editors 
of the1551 Basel edition, followed by Zeitlin and the older literature. I follow the Zeitlin trans- 
lation, with modifications where necessary. 

6 For the older literature on the pvs see Enenkel, De vita solitaria, 635—54; for more recent 
work see Armando Maggi, “You will be my solitude": Solitude as Prophecy (De vita solitaria), 
in Petrarch: A Critical Guide to the Complete Works, ed. Victoria Kirkham and Armando Maggi 
(Chicago, 2009), 179-95 (notes on 409-14). 
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though it was eventually declared finished in two books and sent to Philippe 
with a formal dedication in 1366, Petrarch continued to fiddle with it down to 
1372. Contemporary evidence shows that the treatise was used as a devotional 
work by its early readers, which cannot have been quite Petrarch's intention." 
In its wider historical context it might be regarded as an example of plague 
literature, as a work that carries the mental scars of the Black Death of 1347—49. 
In the peroration ending Book One (1.6.6) Petrarch even compares flight to 
the solitary life from the moral contagion of cities with flight from the plague, 
which most people at the time regarded as the only effective prophylactic 
against the disease. 

The work developed in tandem with another work on the retired life, De otio 
religioso, begun during Lent in 1347, a year after the inception of the pys. It 
too was continually revised, at least until 1357, and possibly later. This sec- 
ond work was dedicated to the Carthusian monastic community at Montrieux, 
about 150 kilometers southeast of Vaucluse, where Petrarch's brother Gherardo 
was a monk. De otio religioso is a treatise that discusses religious retirement 
and the nature of monastic contemplation, a way of life described as the high- 
est form of human life, the life closest to that of the angels (1.1). It is the life led 
by his brother Gherardo, whom Petrarch acknowledges to have taken a road 
through life higher than his own.? Though in this work, as ever, Petrarch intro- 
duces a fresh personal perspective inspired by his classical reading, it remains 
fundamentally a traditional work of monastic meditation, rooted in the theol- 
ogy of the Church Fathers. The monastic life Petrarch celebrates in it was of 
course a well-established form of life in his day, lived in thousands of mon- 
asteries across Europe. As a form of life it hardly required justification in a 
Christian world, at least in the fourteenth century. 

This is not the case with the pvs. In this work Petrarch introduces Christian 
civilization to a fundamentally new form of life, a form of life he has discovered 


7 SeeWilkins, Life of Petrarch, 204, 208. 

8 Onthe date, see Giulio Goletti's remarks in his edition of De otio religioso (Florence, 2006), 7. 
However, in 1.2.62 (ibid., 30) Petrarch refers to the Dvs ‘quam nuper edidi"; its publication is 
usually dated to 1366. On the relationship between the De otio religioso and the Dvs see also 
the remarks of Ronald Witt in Petrarch on Religious Leisure, tr. Susan S. Schearer, intr. Ronald 
G. Witt (New York, 2002), vii-xxv. Yet in Fam. 19.3.20, dated to 25 February 1355, reporting 
to his friend Laelius a conversation with the Emperor Charles rv, Petrarch also claimed to 
Charles to have ‘recently published’ (nuper ediderim) the Dvs. 

9 The confession is made allegorically in the famous letter On the Ascent of Mt Ventoux 
(Epistulae Familiares 43, hereafter Fam., cited from the edition of Vittorio Rossi and Umberto 
Bosco (Le familiari, 4 vols [Florence, 1933-42]). The superiority of Gherardo's way of life is 
also a frequent theme in their correspondence, for example in Fam. 10.3.1-4 and 10.5.1-3. 
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for himself: the life of otium litteratum or literary retirement.!° He does his 
best to conceal its novelty by citing precedents for what he calls the life of the 
solitarius going back to Adam and the patriarchs, and including the Hebrew 
prophets, Church Fathers, popes, classical philosophers, poets, orators, Roman 
generals and emperors, and even ‘men outside the Christian religion’ such as 
the 'gymnosophists, Hindus and Druids. His point is to show that the impulse 
to withdraw from normal social interactions is universal, both historically and 
geographically. To show the universality of the impulse behind the solitary life 
was a necessary premise for someone whose aim was to defend it as a way 
of living: if the desire for such a life can be shown to be universal, it may be 
assumed to be natural, and therefore something intended by the Creator. At 
the same time, true examples of the solitary life are rare. Only morally seri- 
ous, pious men devoted to literature can live such a life. ‘It is not given to all 
men to excel by holiness of life or by literary achievement or by noble use of 
leisure to earn the love and acknowledgement of posterity' (1.5.4). Without lit- 
erature, the solitary life is sheer boredom and misery;! without good morals 
it can easily become depraved, like the emperor Tiberius' life at Capri (1.5.4). 
Some women have been solitaries, but they cannot be part of the solitary life 
of a man as Petrarch envisages it (2.3.3). Solitary men are typically those who 
have a spiritual and even physical disgust for the crowd, the vulgus, which nec- 
essarily embraces the vast majority of mankind. To consort with crowds in city 
life is to endanger one's soul. Petrarch describes vividly his own disgust with 
the sights and smells and behavior of common men, fearing that among such 
unlovely specimens of humankind he will 'unlearn humanity' (humanitatem 
inter homines dediscere, 1.4.9).? 

What is most radical about the solitary form of life as Petrarch envisages it 
is its non-monastic character. It is intended for mature men who enter into 
it voluntarily, without taking vows. These men might be secular clergy living 
on sinecures or laymen of sufficient means, but they would not be 'religious' 
in the canonical sense, i.e. members of monastic orders who had taken formal 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. They cannot be married, too young or 


10 The model of life was not absolutely new because such ideals had existed in the ancient 
Greek world, as Petrarch may well have known from his Roman sources: see Eric Brown, 
‘False Idles: The Politics of the Quiet Life; in A Companion to Greek and Roman Political 
Thought, ed. Ryan Balot (Chichester, West Sussex, 2009), 485-500. 

11 Petrarch echoes De tranquillitate animae 2.910, one of his favourite works by Seneca, and 
a constant presence in the Dys. 

12 The phrase echoes Seneca in the Moral Epistles 7.3, who states that he comes home from 
popular spectacles ‘inhumanior, quia inter homines fui. 
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too old, courtiers, merchants or artisans, office-holders in towns or clerics too 
involved with careers in the Church hierarchy.!8 For Petrarch's solitaries there 
are no vows of silence (hardly imaginable for so voluble a man as Petrarch) 
and no rules about confinement within walls; Petrarch celebrates the wander- 
ings of solitary men in the countryside, over rivers, meadows and mountains; 
his solitarii are rustic gyrovagues. Solitary men should live outside cities, but a 
liminal situation at the edge of cities, within easy walk of the countryside, is 
acceptable. That is how Petrarch lived during his eight years in Milan (1353-61), 
at what was then the edge of the city, near the basilica of Sant'Ambrogio, and 
during his various extended visits to Parma, although at other times he pre- 
ferred to be somewhat more removed from city life, as at Vaucluse (35 km from 
Avignon) or Arquà (25 km from Padua). 

The life lived by solitary men in Petrarch's conception is a life devoted to the 
study of literature and philosophy, Christian and non-Christian. It is explic- 
itly contrasted with the mercenary studies of the medieval university, which 
Petrarch had experienced in Bologna as a young law student but rejected with 
disgust. ‘I saw Bologna but didn't take to it’ (Bononiam vidi et ... non adhesi).^ 
Anticipating themes of his later invective De sui ipsius et multorum ignorantia 
(1367/71) Petrarch lays out in the pvs a model of moral and intellectual self-cul- 
tivation that rejects the ethos of scholasticism. The latter for him represented 
a corrupt form of education, mere pre-professional training, oriented to power 
and money-making and transmitting expertise without concern for moral 
character. Scholasticism focuses on problem-solving in particular contexts; it 
is designed to train medical doctors or lawyers, future decision-makers in lay 
governments and in the Church. Petrarch's otium litterarium by contrast—re- 
vealing its Stoic inspiration—is designed to instil wisdom and virtue. It broad- 
ens the mind so that it adopts a universal perspective, the perspective of all 
of time and space. By ranging through past times and around the globe the 
solitarius is drawn out of the moment; he suppresses consciousness of those 
who work evil in the present by meditating on the fine deeds of great men in 
other times and places. By exchanging the company of the vulgar and the ugli- 
ness of the city for the company of the mighty dead and the beauties of nature, 
the soul is uplifted and purified. It enjoys an intimacy with God impossible in 


13 + Fam. 8.4 (discussed further below). Fam. 19.3.20, a letter to his friend Laelius about an 
offer from Charles Iv to join his court, explains why the solitary life and the life of a court- 
ier are also mutually exclusive. 

14 Fam. 446. Petrarch attacks the moral vacuity of scholasticism in the pys at Praef. 9-10, 
ed. Carraud, 32-36. A more generalized attack on the learning of his day as morally and 
religiously defective is found in Fam. 10.5. 
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the city. And a true literary life is really only possible for those who have with- 
drawn from the active life (1.4.10): 'Exemption from life's duties is the source of 
arts and letters' (vacatio litterarum atque artium fons est). The solitary and his 
friends, by reading, writing, and quiet discussion, help preserve the collective 
memory of humanity and the work of the great authors to whom it owed so 
much (traditio). By honouring in our work the discoverers of literature and the 
noble arts, Petrarch says, we are 'carving statues of illustrious men more endur- 
ing than brass or marble’. Our writings 


pay to posterity the debt we cannot pay to the dead for the gift of their 
writings. [In this way we do not] remain altogether ungrateful to the dead 
but make their names more recognized if they are little known, restore 
them if they have been forgotten, dig them out if they have been buried 
in the ruins of time and hand them down to our grandchildren as objects 
of veneration, carry them in our hearts and as something sweet in our 
mouths, and finally, by cherishing, remembering and celebrating their 
fame in every way, pay them the homage that is due to their genius even 
though it may not be commensurate with their greatness (1.4.9).!° 


The self-cultivation of men in literary retirement is also non-hierarchical; 
Petrarch rejects the idea that one can only learn, or best learn, from a master 
(1.5.1). That is for schoolboys, not adults. Adult solitaries learn from each other 
on a basis of equality. Titles to learning such as doctorates do not guarantee 
real learning, as Petrarch demonstrates with a certain zest in two letters at- 
tacking his former teacher, Giovanni d'Andrea, the famous Bolognese jurist, 
for his pretense of knowing the classics.!® The life of the solitary man is also 
supremely free: free from the cares of the active life, from family cares, from 
the demands of social superiors (vacatio). In the country, by oneself, there can 
be no pressures for conformity (which Petrarch calls imitatio) in morals or in 
mores, in dress or in manners. There one needs only modest means to support 
a simple life; one can be authentically oneself, integer vitae scelerisque purus. 
Living unspotted from the world, warding off contamination from the profa- 
num vulgus, unencumbered by the cares of this life, it is easier to prepare one's 
soul for the next. 


15 Translation adapted from Zeitlin, 151. 
16 Fam. 45-16 (the letters may be dated to 1442). 
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Though the solitarius spends most of his time alone, in study and writing, 
it is of the essence of the solitary life that he enjoy close friendships." The 
solitary should fly from crowds, not friends (turbas, non amicos fugiendos dico); 
his life is one of solitude, not inhumanity (immanitas).!8 ‘If I had the choice of 
doing without the one or the other, I should prefer to be deprived of solitude 
rather than of my friend’ (1.5.4). Indeed, Petrarch's conception of the solitary 
life has a communal aspect: it is a virtual fellowship of learned men, bound 
by shared moral and spiritual values, sustained by moments of vivid personal 
contact but maintained also via a constant exchange of letters, books, and 
dedications—what a later age would call the commercium litterarum (a phrase 
Petrarch would surely have detested). The solitary and his friends, moreover, 
see themselves as belonging to a virtual society of philosophers and literary 
men, extended across time and space, sharing a common devotion to truth 
and goodness, a common culture. From this point of view Petrarch's two great 
epistolaries, the Familiares in twenty-four books and the Seniles in seventeen, 
provide a collective portrait of the fellowship of men who shared his life of 
literary solitude. 

A group of these letters in Book Eight of the Familiares (8.2-5), written 
from Parma in May 1349, shows us that the ideal of living a solitary life with 
a few close friends was not a mere dream. After the Black Death had taken 
the life of his beloved patron, Cardinal Giovanni Colonna, Petrarch acquired 
sufficient means—thanks to another patron, Azzo da Correggio, the ruler of 
Parma—to propose forming a community of solitaries (if the expression may 
be allowed) that would live in the house he had purchased in 1344 on the 
outskirts of Parma.!? The community would consist of four former members 
of the cardinal’s household: Luca Cristiani (Petrarch's ‘Olympius, a cleric in 
minor orders, holder of a modest benefice in Piacenza), the Florentine hu- 
manist Mainardo Accursio (a descendent of the famous jurist), Ludwig van 
Kempen (Petrarch's ‘Socrates’, a well-known musician and musical theorist) 
and Petrarch himself. They would live a frugal life together as equals, without 
a lord, pooling resources, devoting themselves to the bonae artes, preparing 


17 On Petrarch's wider views of friendship, see Claude Lafleur, Pétrarque et l'amitié (Paris, 
2001). Cf. Seneca, De tranquillitate animae 7.3-6. 

18 In humanist literature of the fifteenth century, immanitas is the lexical opposite of Au- 
manitas, often meaning something like ‘cruelty’ or ‘barbarism. 

19 Dotti, Vita, 94-95. Like Vaucluse, the house permitted easy escape to the countryside, 
especially to Azzo's castle of Guardasone, 24 km to the south, from which Petrarch could 
wander through the wooded hills of Selvapiana; it was in Selvapiana that he took up anew 
his writing of the Africa, begun in Vaucluse. 
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their souls in what remained of life for the life to come. Social equality was a 
necessity since inequality engendered pride and patterns of deference inimi- 
cal to true friendship. Their former life as familiars of the cardinal, though he 
had been a good man without arrogance, had still been a kind of slavery: 


[...] to be set under another, to obey another, to live on another man's sup- 
port can seem part of a more honourable kind of enslavement, but these 
are surely not marks of freedom. Look now, freedom, hated as it may be, 
has fallen to our lot and we are our own men rather sooner than we desired 
[because of the Black Death]. And I think I know the attitudes of you all, 
or am I wrong? But perhaps I do not know all the obstacles, even though I 
think nothing of your nature was hidden from me. We are not lords of sea 
and earth as Aristotle says,?° nor do we have to be to win a blessed life. But 
we have a sufficiency for moderate spirits that accommodate themselves 
to nature. If that is enough for each, what do we expect will happen to 
us all when each in turn will give a hand to the other and whatever need 
befalls us will be supplied by another's resources? We will be overflowing, 
believe me, and should perhaps fear envy rather than scarcity. 

So why are we waiting? Why are we kept apart by sea and mountains 
and rivers? Why doesn't a single house finally unite us, as unity of wills 
formerly united us, unless we are afraid of new and unfamiliar experi- 
ences and think it foolish to dismiss a hope that promises much and dis- 
regard a fortune that calls us to higher things??! 


The solitary life, again, is not one that can or should be undertaken by every- 
one, and Petrarch nowhere is so bold as to rank it as the highest kind of human 
life. Its rarity makes it fine (on Aristotelian principles) but other kinds of life are 
also admirable. Petrarch’s realistic attitude to the possibilities of life is brought 
out in the letters of advice he was sometimes called upon to write to young 
men who had read his works and as a result (no doubt to the alarm of their par- 
ents) had developed moral scruples about entering the active life.22 In one such 


20 See Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 10.8.1179a.4—5. Petrarch alludes to a famous passage that 
makes his point very well, where Aristotle argues that only moderate resources are neces- 
sary for happiness in the contemplative life. 

21 Fam. 8.4. The translation is from Francesco Petrarca: Selected Letters, tr. Elaine Fantham, 
2 vols (Cambridge, MA, 2016), 1:495 (IV.11.23-25). 

22 It should be noted that Petrarch, unlike his ancient Greek sources, includes among those 
practising the active life not only soldiers and statesmen but also lawyers and courtiers, 
temporal and spiritual lords and their superior servants. See DVS 1.2.4—9. 
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case, writing perhaps around 1340 to a young man called Marco Portinario of 
Genoa, torn between monastic life and the life of politics, Petrarch warns the 
young man of the dangers to his soul inherent in a life seeking political power. 
But he does not counsel the ‘higher’ life of monasticism, because wise counsel 
needs to take account of circumstances and the bent of the individual as well 
as any fixed hierarchy of values. Repeating a theme of the pvs, Petrarch advises 
the young man that many great men in the past have begun as solitaries and 
later entered the active life (like Pope Sylvester I) or have begun in the active 
life and ended up, after the storms of life, in the safe harbor of solitude (like 
Pope Celestine I). In any case the active life of serving one's country has divine 
approval; he should not fear that care for his fellow citizens disqualifies him for 
the saving grace of God. Sounding for all the world like a civic humanist of the 
Quattrocento, Petrarch tells him he will not have been born in vain if he should 
choose to assist his fatherland with his labor and counsel, 


especially in these times when it needs you so badly and, as Plato indi- 
cates, rightfully demands a part of your birthright for itself. Heavenly is 
that saying of my [Scipio] Africanus in Cicero's work [De republica 6.3]: 
‘For all those who have preserved, assisted, and supported their father- 
land, there is certainly a definite place in heaven where the blessed ex- 
perience joy eternally. Well known is also what follows: "There is nothing 
that may be done on this earth that is more acceptable to that supreme 
God who rules over all this world than the assemblies and meetings of 
men united by law and forming what are known as states.?3 


A decade or so later the same man, no longer young, wrote again to Petrarch 
to share his misgivings about the moral effects of studying law. Petrarch wrote 
back, warning him of the evils to which a life in the law would expose him, es- 
pecially in corrupt modern circumstances. Yet given the serious commitment 
Marco had already made to his legal education, Petrarch in the end urged him 
to persevere in the life he had chosen, supplying him with a panoramic history 


23 Fam. 3.12.6. The translation is from Francesco Petrarch: Letters on Familiar Matters, tx. 
Aldo S. Bernardo, 3 vols (New York, 2005), 1:146. The passage from Cicero's De republica 
(preserved in Macrobius' commentary on the Somnium Scipionis) was the most famous 
passage cited in support of civic religion in the Quattrocento. Petrarch cites it again in 
his famous ‘mirror of princes' directed to Francesco da Carrara, included among the Res 
seniles (hereafter Sen.) 143.28 (- V.6.28 Fantham). 
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of the law in antiquity in order to inspire him to embrace higher moral stan- 
dards in his jurisprudence than were being taught in modern universities.24 

In short, Petrarch in the Dvs was not trying to undermine accepted forms 
of life as such; his ugly pictures of moral corruption in contemporary cities 
were not meant to imply that the active life could never be lived with praise 
and without endangering the soul. Clearly it could, given the right times and 
the right circumstances. Petrarch's concern was to establish the legitimacy of 
his own, novel form of life—a contemplative life for laymen and for secular 
clergy in minor orders who did not have the care of souls—and to argue that, 
for those in his situation, such a life is morally preferable to other recognized 
forms of life in Christian society. He realizes, however, that the solitary life re- 
quires defense against the accepted norms of sociability in his time; he has 
indeed heard ‘clamoring’ and ‘mutterings’ from hostile critics who sought to 
invalidate the premises upon which his notion of the solitary life rested. This is 
where Petrarch is compelled to dip a toe into the unfamiliar waters of political 
theory. 

Ina passage near the end of Book Two (2.10.7) he addresses three authorities 
whose conceptions of the ethics of sociability appear to challenge the moral 
worth of the solitary life. The first is Aristotle and his definition of man as a 
political animal who completes his nature and acquires virtue by ruling other 
men, either permanently or (in popular regimes) by ruling and being ruled in 
turn. In a famous passage, Aristotle declared that someone who tried to flour- 
ish outside the polis would be not really human: he would be either a beast 
or a god.?5 Petrarch's response is simply to translate Aristotle's definition of 
man as čwòv moAttix6v into sociale animal; whether this crucial mistranslation 
is intentional or not is difficult to say.?6 In any case the mistake, if that is what 
it is, allows Petrarch to claim that his solitary life comes under the definition of 
a society, since it includes friends and serves humanity. Much earlier, in Book 
One (1.5.4), he had upended the Aristotelian association of full humanity with 
city life using one of his typical rhetorical paradoxes: it is urban dwellers who 


24 . Fam.20.4 (= 11114 Fantham). Petrarch's advice to Marco Portinario tracks the advice given 
by Seneca to the non-philosophical man who is already embarked on public life in De 
tranquillitate animae 2.9-3.1. 

25 Politics 1.2.1253a. 

26  Ed.Carraud, 382: Deinde Aristotelicum illud obiciunt, ubi ait, vel quod naturaliter sociale 
animal est homo, vel quod, qui aliis non comunicat, aut bestia est aut deus. The slippage 
from animal politicum to sociale was a common one in medieval political literature, going 
back to Thomas Aquinas (e.g. De regimine 14.3). See J. M. Blythe, ‘Civic Humanism and 
Medieval Political Thought, in Renaissance Civic Humanism: Reappraisals and Reflections, 
ed. J. Hankins (Cambridge, 2000), 59-60. 
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are bestial and solitaries who are godlike, or at least angelic. Thus he urges the 
solitary man to live in such a way that those who visit him 


should have occasion to marvel that humanity, which is exiled from the 
cities, inhabits the wilderness, and that while he has found bears and 
lions in populous places, in solitude he has discovered angelic man. 


As we have seen, Petrarch has already deployed the Stoic-Christian concept 
of spiritual equality to show the superiority of the solitary life to the life of 
ordinary men, most of whom must live in dependence on others. Implicitly 
he opposes Aristotle's view in the Politics, that to have one's human potential- 
ity fully realized, one must command not only one's own soul but other men. 
Aristotle argues that to fully develop prudence and other virtues, one has to 
exercise one's virtue within the wider arena of the polis.2” His position reflects 
the perspective of a political elite, but Petrarch, the former retainer of a prel- 
ate, takes the view of the sottoposti, for whom social hierarchy, even under a 
virtuous superior, inevitably imposes a kind of slavery. 

In the peroration of Book One (1.6.6) Petrarch goes further and claims that 
the solitary's struggle to master himself, in terms of its difficulty, its hazards, 
and its ultimate dignity, is a struggle equal to or greater than the corresponding 
struggle of a governor or a military commander to rule those placed under him: 


In respect of numbers I admit their problem may be greater, for they are 
entrusted with large populations and vast armies whereas we have but 
the care of a single soul. But as far as risks are concerned, I deny that 
there is any difference.... We too have to expel vice from our borders, put 
our lusts to flight, restrain our illicit propensities, chastise our wanton- 
ness, and elevate our mind towards higher objects.... Let some govern a 
popular city [urbem populi] and others rule the army. Our city is that of 
our mind, our army that of our thoughts.... We too are commanders 
of our own affairs and similar risks call for similar precautions. Why do I 
say similar? Both our risk and our reward [i.e., eternal life] is greater. 


Petrarch goes on to argue that no ruler or commander—the highest represen- 
tatives of the active life according to the ancients—nor any system of law ever 
successfully mastered the untameable vices of the many, but the solitary has 
good hope of winning the battle for virtue in his own life against the passions. 


27 Pol. 3.4; see Malcolm Schofield, Saving the City: Philosopher-Kings and Other Classical 
Paradigms (London, 1999), 103. 
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That alone makes his life superior to the statesman's. In effect he claims that 
what counts in developing the virtues is not the larger arena of the city, but suc- 
cess in actually acquiring virtue; this seems to be an original argument (dare 
one say it), and one not unworthy of consideration within an Aristotelian theo- 
retical framework. Aristotle's contention that the exercise of mastery over men 
is necessary to the finest form of the active life is thus internalized, transferred 
to the sphere of the soul. The solitary does not need politics to acquire the 
active virtues; indeed politics, messing about with the recalcitrant multitude, 
is a positive hindrance to achieving mastery over oneself, the highest aim of 
this life, fitting us for the next. Since the solitarius is able to acquire the active 
as well as the contemplative virtues, his is a complete way of life in itself, not 
epiphenomenonal to civic life, as is the contemplative life in Aristotle. 

The second authority Petrarch needs to answer is Cicero. Critics of the soli- 
tary life ‘mutter against me’ Cicero's claim (in De officiis 1.158) that men are 
naturally sociable, and would associate together from inclination even if ne- 
cessity did not make them form communities. Cicero's argument runs like this: 
even if people could have all their necessities supplied without social coopera- 
tion, they would still seek social intercourse to complete their happiness. In 
response, Petrarch simply grants that this is so, which is why he insists that the 
solitarius must cultivate true friendship. He admits that the solitarius cannot 
really do without the city—the symbiotic relationship between city and wil- 
derness is a theme that runs throughout the pys. But he insists that someone 
following the solitary life must have the autonomy to choose when to interact 
with the city and when to avoid it. He has no categorical duty to participate 
in a corrupt community, even if it is one's patria, at all times and in all places. 

This point leads to the third objection against the solitary life. For this ob- 
jection no authority is given, though it presupposes an organic conception of 
the state similar to Aristotle's, where the community is naturally prior to the 
individual.2? To modern ears the argument that advocacy of the solitary life is 
a threat to the state has an almost Kantian ring: 


28 E.g. Pol. 12,1252a-b. Elsewhere, when describing in idealized terms the government of 
Francesco da Carrara in Padua (Sen. 1411.26 = V.6.26 Fantham), he chooses to employ the 
organic metaphor of the body politic: ‘So you must love your citizens like sons, or rather, 
so to speak, like the limbs of your body or parts of your soul, since the community is one 
body, and you are its head” In general, however, Petrarch prefers familial metaphors to 
describe signorial rule. 
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"What would happen’, they say, ‘if you could persuade all men in general 
of your design? Who then would live in the cities? Beware lest you speak 
against the interests of the respublica: 


Asan aside, it may be pointed out that civic humanists of the fifteenth century 
sometimes expressed similar views regarding monastic institutions, charging 
that they harmed the state by placing their vast resources, resources needed 
for the state's defense and flourishing, beyond its reach.?? In any case Petrarch's 
response is simply that, even were he to preach such a message in the city 
(which he would not), it would have no chance of success. If the vulgar start- 
ed to stream out from the city to the solitudes of nature in obedience to his 
urging, they would no longer be solitudes. (Think Lake Como on a Sunday in 
August.) But this is absurd. 'The mores of mankind as a whole are not like this; 
the vulgus does not lend ears so alert and wide open to gentlemanly coun- 
sel' (honestis consiliis). In general Petrarch rejects dogmatic forms of altruism; 
charity is a matter of personal choice that reflects one's circumstances, not a 
categorical imperative (Dvs 1.3.4). Like Seneca he holds that love of mankind 
had to begin with love of the self. If one did not prioritize the good of one's 
own soul, one would never be able to enlarge one's sympathies towards oth- 
ers: towards family, friends, country, and ultimately towards the whole cosmos. 
Charity begins at home.39 

These challenges to Petrarch's conception of the solitary life, revealing 
though they are of an unpolitical man's attitude to politics, were relatively 
easy to answer. That is not the case with two other challenges presented in the 
long passage I promised to comment on at the beginning of this essay, which 
is given in full in the Appendix with an English translation. These were chal- 
lenges that came not from external critics but from internal conflicts between 
his own deepest convictions. 


29 For example Poggio Bracciolini's Contra hypocritas dialogus (1448), in Bracciolini, Opera 
Omnia, ed. Riccardo Fubini, 3 vols (Turin, 1966), 2:39-80. 

30 For the sources of the proverb ‘Charity begins at home’, to which Petrarch alludes, see 
Carraud's note 149, 404. For the Stoic doctrine of oikeiosis, how the wise man following 
reason expands his sympathies from himself to his family, friends, country, and the cos- 
mos, see Martha Nussbaum, ‘Kant and Stoic Cosmopolitanism’, The Journal of Political 
Philosophy 53 (1997), 1-25. The opposite of Petrarch's Stoic view would be represented by 
the recent work in the utilitarian tradition of Peter Singer, The Most Good You Can Do: How 
Effective Altruism is Changing Ideas about Living Ethically (New Haven, 2015), for whom ce- 
teris paribus your mother has no greater claim on your charity than a baby in Bangladesh, 
and quite likely less. 
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The passage in question comes at the end of a long digression in Book Two 
which must have been inserted some time after 1355, since it refers to Charles 
Iv’s quick passage through Rome in April of 1355 to ‘snatch his imperial crown’ 
(rapto dyademate, 2.4.3)?! The passage begins with a discussion of Peter the 
Hermit (c. 1050-1115), the solitary whose preaching, according to Petrarch, was 
really responsible for inspiring the Crusades—not Pope Urban 11’s. Petrarch 
then discusses the history of Christendom: how in antiquity the faith had 
spread through the whole world, even passing beyond the borders of the 
Roman empire, but had afterwards shrunk under pressure from the Muslim 
('Egyptian) conquests; how the Crusades, initially a success, had more re- 
cently failed owing the lack of commitment from cowardly, weak, and self- 
ish Christian princes, among whom he includes the pope, the Holy Roman 
emperor, and the emperor of the Greeks in Byzantium. Blame for the relative 
collapse of Christendom since antiquity is thus placed squarely on the shoul- 
ders of the corrupt princes of Christendom. Given their failures, they have no 
right to despise the pagan heroes of ancient Rome. If Caesar were to return 
from the underworld today and acknowledge the name of Christ, 'as he surely 
would' (ut haud dubie faceret), he could easily subdue Egypt as he had done 
in the first century BCE as a gift for Cleopatra; in gratitude for his salvation he 
would surely make the same gift now to Christ. Petrarch then loses himself in 
a fantasy that the ancient heroes of Rome might come back from the dead as 
baptized Christians: 


Would they suffer the name of Christ to be held in contempt in the re- 
gions associated with their glory? ... If, wanting the light of true faith, 
they dared such great enterprises for an earthly country, what do you sup- 
pose they would have dared with Christ leading them to success? 


That is what Christendom needs now: Christians with the virtue and zeal of 
the ancient Roman heroes. Such prodigies would certainly not behave like the 
princes of modern Christendom, who prefer to serve the interests of their own 
corrupt regimes rather than the interests of Christ and our one true homeland, 
the Heavenly Jerusalem. 

This sets up the final passage in the digression, the passage which provides 
the focus (or pretext) of this essay. It is as though Petrarch realises almost too 
late that he has found himself praising pagan heroes of the active life while 


31 Petrarch had urged him to take up permanent residence in Rome, thus reestablishing the 
empire as Roman, and was disgusted when Charles stood by his agreement with the pope 
to leave immediately after his coronation: see Fam. 19.12. 
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supposedly defending the solitary life. This involves a certain amount of back- 
tracking and qualification. Two voices in his head have started a dialogue. One 
is his humanist voice, the trumpet-voice that blares forth inspiring examples 
of noble conduct from classical antiquity with the aim of reforming Trecento 
Christendom. The stench of corruption coming from that world has led to a 
crisis of legitimacy; it is careening towards the bottom of its historical cycle; 
but it might begin to rise again if ancient pagan virtue and early Christian faith 
can somehow be recovered and combined by modern Christians. Petrarch's 
first, naively political project of civilizational renewal had suffered an ap- 
palling setback with the sudden collapse of Cola di Rienzo's movement, but 
hope for such a renewal or rebirth never entirely faded in later life, though it 
gradually mutated into something like a cultural movement. In personal terms 
Petrarch's humanist conscience exposed a fork in his own road: he could ei- 
ther continue in the solitary life, preserving and adding to the classical literary 
heritage for posterity, hoping for better times to come; or he could take an- 
other road, become a familiar and counselor of princes, with the temptations 
to wealth, status, and fame that involved, but also with the chance of effecting 
real moral change in the present.?? 

The other voice in his head is Augustine's, whose City of God he was meditat- 
ing on as he wrote the passage under discussion. Augustine—the 'philosopher 
of Christ’ to whom Petrarch credited his personal reformation??— presented 
him with a tragic view of the Christian's duty towards the state that Petrarch 
simply could not accept. Augustine, writing after the Visigoths' sack of Rome in 
410, believed the end times had come, and the world of time, the saeculum, was 
about to be rolled up into the scroll of eternity, making chances of political re- 
form limited not to say short-sighted; a bad investment of time that might bet- 
ter be spent on one's soul. With his residual Neoplatonism Augustine thinks of 
the temporal world, the world of history, as nothing but an inferior copy of the 
heavenly Jerusalem, the City of God, the eschatological society that will come 
into being at the Second Coming.?* Owing to its inherent metaphysical inferi- 
ority, the temporal world of our experience never had a chance to achieve real 
virtue or true glory??? the vaunted virtues of the old Romans were always vitiat- 


32 Dotti, Vita del Petrarca, 277-78. 

33 Deotioreligioso 2.7; for Augustine as ‘philosopher of Christ, ibid. 2.5, and Fam. 17.1.11. 

34 On Augustine's notion of the secular, see R. A. Markus, Christianity and the Secular (Notre 
Dame, IN, 2006). 

35 The point often goes unrecognized by modern historians of political theory who fail to 
consider the metaphysical rationale behind Augustine's refusal of political action for the 
betterment of society; for example, in the otherwise illuminating article of Peter Burnell, 
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ed bya false religion and by false motives: the love of glory rather than the love 
of God. Love of glory is an obstacle to spiritual progress; at best it can check 
the worst excesses of libido dominandi, but nothing more. Since ‘an individual's 
true moral status consists in his inner disposition,?6 not in the objective results 
of his acts (as Petrarch too believed), the value of the old Roman heroes as 
models for Christians was limited (which Petrarch did not believe). The Roman 
empire, even at the apogee of its power, was always violent and corrupt. At best 
it provided peace and a semblance of order. It could not take credit even for its 
conquests; its power to rule had been given it by Divine Providence. 

But herein lies the tragedy. Despite the wickedness of the Roman empire, 
the Christian cannot and should not refuse to serve in its offices if called upon 
to do so. The state provides peace and 'a shadow of justice, and the benefits 
Christians derive from these goods generate a duty to participate in the state. 
‘Human society constrains [the wise Christian] and sets him to perform his 
plain duty; to desert human society he considers unspeakable wickedness 
(nefas).37 Participation in rule unavoidably means participation in the admin- 
istration of justice. However, such are the conditions of earthly justice that 
anyone who participates in government will inevitably commit some injustic- 
es owing to our inability to see into the hearts of others. Augustine gives as an 
example the Roman practice of obtaining evidence under torture: how is one 
to know whether to condemn someone based on evidence obtained by such 
means? One cannot. Doing injustice is unavoidably part of civil life, and the 
fact that the Roman empire was now officially Christian had not changed that 
fact. One can hope for and expect some slight improvement in political justice 
from the participation of Christians in it, but the number of true Christians is 
too small, and comes too late in time, to alter the fundamental reality: our civic 
obligations sometimes force us to do evil, albeit unwittingly and unwillingly. 
We have to wage just wars precisely because they are just; if they were not we 


‘The Problem of Service to Unjust Regimes in Augustine's City of God’, in The City of God: 
A Collection of Critical Essays, ed. Dorothy F. Donnelly (New York, 1995), 37-49. For an 
antidote see Andrea Nightingale, Once out of Nature: Augustine on Time and the Body 
(Chicago, 2011), esp. chapter 1. It would be absurd to pretend that Petrarch had a meta- 
physics, of time or anything else, but prolonged, receptive reading of Cicero and Seneca 
gave him something like the forma mentis of a Stoic and thus a very different, more hope- 
ful attitude to the world of time and change. 

36 Gerard O'Daly, Augustine’s City of God: A Reader's Guide (Oxford, 1999), 79, on which I rely 
for the generalizations in this paragraph. 

37  Deciitate Dei1g.6: ‘In his tenebris vitae socialis sedebit iudex ille sapiens an non audebit? 
Sedebit plane. Constringit enim eum et ad hoc officium pertrahit humana societas, quam 
deserere nefas ducit: 
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would be relieved of that duty, but the injustice of the opposing side lays on the 
wise man the duty of waging war, with the inevitable evils that follow (19.7). 
We cannot in this life truly remain unspotted from the world. We must not 
abandon our duty, even to an evil world.88 

The relevant passage in Dvs shows Petrarch negotiating between these two 
voices in his head. In the end he finds a way to cut through the fearful rigour of 
Augustine's logic. Petrarch simply denies that one has an unconditional duty to 
participate in the active life of politics and war.?? Only a state ruled by justice 
and fair laws can command one's allegiance. Furthermore, he refuses to down- 
grade the virtue of the old Roman heroes in Augustine's way: by impugning the 
purity of their motives. The old Roman respublica (which for Petrarch includes 
the period from the early kings down to the early empire)? was a good state, 
'as Sallust and Livy and many others have written, and worth fighting for, and 
the men who did so deserved the praise they won. Petrarch agrees with Cicero 
that the old Roman commonwealth was good, citing, via Augustine (Civ. Dei 
19.21), a long passage from Cicero's De republica and another directly from the 
De officiis (2.26). Even if the Romans were extremely violent and coercive in 
imposing peace (as Augustine had charged), 'it was in the interests of those 
who were coerced to be coerced, however distasteful that might be, and in the 
interest of the world that it have a single head of affairs [i.e., Rome], provided 
it were the best and finest head’. Or rather (he corrects himself), he might agree 
with Cicero, he is ready to grant the Romans' supreme justice and goodwill to- 
wards mankind, but (as a Christian) he has to register one strong caveat. They 
had to be faulted—and Petrarch admits it was a great fault—for refusing their 
obedience to the true God and for worshipping His enemies, the pagan gods, 
instead. He then refers the reader to Augustine's detailed (curiose) discussion 
of the passage from Cicero.^! 


38 Burnell, ‘Service to Unjust Regimes’, 40: ‘One must do one or the other, for of the three log- 
ical possibilities—cooperating, opposing or abstaining [from participation in unjust re- 
gimes]—abstaining is notan option: while not necessarily refusing all excuses, Augustine 
has refused the permanent ubiquity of social injustice as an excuse for permanent retreat 
from public life" 

39 For another example of Petrarch expressing disagreement with Augustine, see Fam. 
15.9.5-14 (= VI.7.5-14 Fantham), where, on a closely related issue, Petrarch vigorously re- 
jects Augustine's description of Rome as the ‘new Babylon' (a term he liked to reserve for 
Avignon). 

40 See my forthcoming article, ‘The Pure Radiance of the Past: Petrarch on the Roman 
Empire. 

41 Martellotti and Carraud refer us to Civ. Dei 19.21, where Augustine specifically denies that 
there ever was a Roman republic answering to the description of Rome in the Somnium 
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This was a striking position to take. The upshot of all Petrarch's tortured 
syntax was that the Romans had a good commonwealth but a bad religion. The 
good commonwealth, the great Roman heroes like Scipio Africanus, can and 
should be a model for moderns; but not the bad religion. Petrarch's silence on 
the issue of what had motivated the Romans in their quest for glory—an issue 
fundamental for Augustine—is noteworthy. In any case, the ancient Romans 
were right to serve their commonwealth because it was just; and we are right 
to withhold service to our corrupt modern commonwealths because they lack 
justice; no political obligation exists in a society where there is no justice. If 
things were to change, one's obligations would change as well. Petrarch's high 
appraisal of the ancient Roman republic and its moral foundations leaves 
open—as Augustine does not—the possibility that modern Christian rulers 
might once again embrace classical virtue and wisdom. He leaves open, in 
other words, the possibility of a Renaissance. 

Petrarch does not explain the source of this line of reasoning, but in fact, as 
all commentators have noted, it comes from Seneca's fragmentary treatise De 
otio. Itis no doubt significant that Petrarch, for once, is silent about the source 
of his ideas; it would not do to follow a pagan philosopher in preference to 
‘the philosopher of Christ.^? For Petrarch goes on to argue (implicitly) against 
Augustine, echoing various passages in the Senecan text, that one need not 
fight for 'an unjust country with evil customs, such as neatly all the ones we 
see today’. If one were to shed one's blood for a corrupt patria one would in ef- 
fect be trying to save its citizens from the justice of God, since (on Augustinian 
principles) defeat in battle is God's way of punishing wicked peoples. A man 
who fights for a corrupt country deserves no praise, no memorials; to indulge 
fora momentin the reductio ad Hitlerum, Nazis do not deserve our admiration, 
however selflessly they may have fought for the Fatherland. The only country 
that deserves our unconditional loyalty is the Heavenly Jerusalem, for whose 
sake there would be nothing it would not be right to dare or to do. 

The echoes of Seneca are important since they come from a famous passage 
where the Roman philosopher discusses the very same issue, the morality of 
serving corrupt regimes. The Roman philosopher appeals to the principles 
of Stoic cosmopolitanism to find justifications, under some circumstances, 


Scipionis. Augustine, however, is the source of Petrarch's idea that Roman rule was just 
even though it required at times unjust coercion to maintain order. 

42 Petrarch’s claim at Dys 1.6.2 (‘I shall never tire of citing Seneca to you’) evidently admitted 
of exceptions. 
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for withdrawal from public life.*? There are times when one's native common- 
wealth (respublica) is in such a bad condition that a good man cannot be of 
service, and under these circumstances the usual Stoic view that men should 
serve their fellow men by entering public life has to be relaxed. In this case 
a life of private leisure and philosophical study can be defended. Such a life 
observes the higher Stoic principle that governs the duty of political participa- 
tion, namely the good man's obligation to serve humanity and the good of the 
human race. A man who cultivates wisdom and the life of virtue in retirement 
(otium) is justified in that eo ipso he prepares himself to benefit others. He can 
do so, even when the state in which we were born is corrupt, or even when all 
states are corrupt, because Stoicism teaches us that as rational beings we be- 
long to two commonwealths, that of our birth, and the greater commonwealth 
in which we are citizens together with all men and the gods. Moveover, nature 
has given us a natural desire for knowledge and contemplation, and 'to em- 
ploy the fruits of our contemplation in the service of humanity by writing and 
teaching satisfies the wider requirement.“ 

We can see from this summary how Petrarch has used Seneca to correct 
Augustine, but as usual Petrarch digests his authors without being mastered 
by them—a procedure, by the way, he recommends in the sphere of literary 
imitation as well.45 Seneca licenses Petrarch’s withdrawal from civic life, but 
as a deracinated literatus Petrarch feels no real commitment to any state— 
certainly not to his own poor, long-abandoned Florence— except perhaps to 
the Rome he saw reborn in his dreams. He certainly does not share Seneca's 
reluctance in the De tranquillitate (4.8—5.3) to abandon service even to bad 
states. But the great difference with Seneca, of course, is Petrarch's identifi- 
cation of the universal commonwealth of gods and men with the Heavenly 
Jerusalem. The difference is important. The Heavenly Jerusalem exists only in 
the future, in eternity, in saeculum saeculorum, and includes only Christians 
saved by the grace of God. No matter how cosmopolitan Petrarch may have 
been in his way of life, he was never a cosmopolitan in the sense that word was 
used in ancient Stoicism. For him Seneca's arguments lead to something more 


43 See the discussion by Miriam Griffin, ‘Seneca and Pliny, in The Cambridge History of 
Ancient Greek and Roman Political Thought (Cambridge, 2003), 532-58, at 555-58. Griffin 
remarks that the question of whether or not one should abstain from public life is a per- 
sistent theme in Seneca's writings. The De tranquillitate animae is highly relevant in this 
context; see esp. caps. 3-4. 

44 Griffin, Seneca and Pliny’, 556. 

45 Fam. 22.2, to Boccaccio (= 11118 Fantham). 
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like the ‘negative’ cosmopolitanism of the Cynics, a formula used to deny that 
the polis is the only possible focus of one's existence.46 

Petrarch's divergence from Augustine, anguished though it clearly is, has 
significant implications. It is a necessary implication of what I have elsewhere 
called 'virtue politics' that states run by wicked men forfeit their legitimacy, 
their right to command our obedience and service. States that lack justice— 
either because they lack fair laws or are ruled by evil men—are obeyed only 
from fear and prudence; we do not sacrifice ourselves for them for the sake of 
duty. The roots of natural sociability, based in gratitude, have withered away. 
The wickedness of rulers trumps the fundamental loyalty one owes to one's 
country, or ought to owe to it. In virtue politics, the obligations of political obe- 
dience are always conditional. Jesus' injunction to obey the civil authorities is 
downgraded to a mere counsel of prudence; it is nota categorical endorsement 
of the legitimacy of present powers or a licence for misrule. The structure of 
obligation is in effect the reverse of that common dilemma of modern utilitar- 
ian politics: can one use unjust means to achieve just ends? That sort of dilem- 
ma can arise from a Machiavellian calculus of ends and means, but is foreign 
to virtue politics, where ends and means are identical. In the tradition of virtue 
politics, acting unjustly to achieve justice is strictly speaking a self-defeating 
act. Justice is not mere adherence to positive law—legality—nor is it posterior 
to the acquisition or retention of political power. It is, precisely, acting justly. 

In this respect Petrarch is a true representative of virtue politics. He sees no 
modern commonwealth that can command his loyalities and feels fully justi- 
fied in removing himself from the Trecento equivalent of public life: life in the 
court of a prince or prelate, or life as an officeholder in a city-republic. His vio- 
lent distaste for the politics of his time leads him to the radical conclusion— 
radical in his late-medieval context—that he has no categorical duty to obey 
the powers that be, whether they claimed to be appointed of God or not. 
Political obligation has to be mediated by an autonomous personal judgment 
that a given commonwealth is just or unjust, worthy or not worthy of our obe- 
dience. Like the Stoics and later humanists, to be sure, Petrarch does not deny 
that we are born with fundamental, inescapable duties to others; like later hu- 
manists he loves to quote the line of Plato reported in Cicero's De officiis (1.22): 
"We are not born for ourselves alone, but our friends and our country each 
claim a share in our origins. Seneca added all humanity to that list of innate 


46 See]. L. Moles, ‘Cynic Cosmopolitanism, in The Cynics: The Cynic Movement in Antiquity 
and its Legacy, ed. R. Bracht Branham and M.-O. Goulet-Cazé (Berkeley, 1996), 105-20; and 
David Konstan, ‘Cosmopolitan Traditions, in Companion to Greek and Roman Political 
Thought, ed. Balot, 473-84. 
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duties. But we have the autonomy to decide which of those duties deserve 
to be the focus of our moral benevolence.*’ Political obligation is a two-way 
street: governments can claim our obedience but they also have to earn it; obe- 
dience can licitly be refused. Petrarch has thus taken a step in the direction of 
the autonomous subject of modern politics, a subject who is free to enter into 
political contracts or to resist the authority of governments that do not reflect 
his own will. His ability to defend a degree of personal moral autonomy within 
the broader framework of the natural law tradition deserves more acknowl- 
edgement than it has found in histories of modern moral thought.48 

Elsewhere I have shown that Petrarch systematically cast doubt on the 
modes of legitimation used by medieval governments to justify their rule.*9 He 
expressed scepticism about the papacy's right to translate the empire from the 
Roman people; he questioned the right of the Germans to exercise imperial 
power. He did not argue that the Donation of Constantine was a forgery but 
he doubted its legal validity. In general he dismissed legal titles to power in 
preference to an ancient, but in his day unfamiliar criterion of justice: the vir- 
tuous exercise of power. Only persons who have command of themselves, and 
therefore know how to impose kosmos, divine order, on the anarchy of human 
passions, are worthy of commanding others. The next century of humanism, 
from Salutati down to the time of Machiavelli, would undertake a great ex- 
periment to see if Italy, the ancient mother, could once again give birth to such 
extraordinary human beings. 


47 In other words, Petrarch's idea of political autonomy is not fully individualistic, and in 
that respect does not easily map on to modern Kantian and utilitarian forms of autonomy. 
In general see Leslie Green, ‘Legal Obligation and Authority’, The Stanford Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy, at <http://plato.stanford.edu/archives/win2012/entries/legal-obligation/>. 

48 According to the standard work on the origins of modern ideas of autonomy, 
J. B. Scheewind's The Invention of Autonomy: A History of Modern Moral Philosophy 
(Cambridge, 1998), modern ideas of autonomy depend on 'setting religion aside, and 
abandoning the framework of the natural law tradition, a process that for him only begins 
with Machiavelli. 

49 See my forthcoming article, ‘The Pure Radiance of the Past: Petrarch on the Roman 
Empire. 
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Petrarch on Political Obligations 
De vita solitaria II.ix.19-22 


Text: Edited by Christophe Carraud in the volume cited in note 5 above, 284-290. Some 
punctuation and paragraphing have been adjusted. 


19. Non pro patria qualibet audenda sunt omnia, quanquam qui ausi sunt, multis 
ad celum laudibus afferantur. Laudatur ex nostris Brutus, laudatur Mutius, laudatur 
Curtius, laudantur Decii, Fabii, Cornelii, qui sanguinem suum pro patria effuderunt. 
Laudantur et exteri; similis enim virtus non dissimilem laudem meretur. Codrum ac 
Themistoclen Athene laudant, Lacedemon Leonidam, Epaminondam Thebe, Carthago 
Philenos fratres, alieque urbes cives alios. 

20. De quibus omnibus si quid sentiam queris: celestis amanda respublica est, quam 
non tumultus tribunitii, non secessiones plebis, non senatus insolentia, non invidia 
simultatum, non bella civilia, non externa perturbant, pro qua quisquis sanguinem 
suum dedit, bonus civis et premii certus est. Non quod ideo temporalem hanc ter- 
renamque patriam deserendam rear, pro qua, si res exigat, pugnare etiam iubemur, 
sed ita demum, si iustitia regitur et legibus equis vivit; qualem aliquo tempore fuisse 
rempublicam Romanorum Salustius ac Livius multique alii scripsere. 

21. De quo in primis acriter copioseque disputat Cicero, in his libris quos De re- 
publica scripsit. Quibus facile consentirem, ut tunc, etiam dum toti orbi vim faceret 
et violentissima videretur, iusta esset, quod his ipsi, qui cogebantur, expediret cogi, 
et unum idque, nonnisi optimum et excellens, rerum caput esse mundo, licet gustu 
asperum, certe necessarium foret, nisi, quod dicam, huic sententie vehementer ob- 
staret. Quod scilicet, etsi inter homines iustitiam servarent cuique ius suum tribuendo 
et illis romanis artibus a poeta descriptis pacis morem imponendo, parcendo subiectis 
et superbos debellando; quamvis, ut preclare ait Cicero idem alibi, 'imperium populi 
romani beneficiis teneretur, non iniuriis; bella aut pro sotiis aut de imperio gererentur; 
exitus bellorum essent aut mites aut necessarii; regum, populorum, nationum portus 
esset et refugium senatus; nostri autem magistratus imperatoresque ex hac una re 
maximam laudem capere studerent, si provincias, si sotios equitate et fide defendis- 
sent, essetque verissimum, quod 'illud patrocinium orbis terre verius quam imperium 
poterat nominari'; quamvis hec, inquam, si erga homines summa iustitia et innocentia 
Romanorum illius temporis acta consenserim, iniustos tamen in Deum fuisse non am- 
bigitur, cui non leve aliquid sed se ipsos abstulerant fugitivorum more servorum sui 
furtum damno facientes, quodque gravissimum furti genus, cultum Illi debitum Eius 
hostibus exhibentes. Que nimirum iniustitia multo est maior, quam si vicino fundus 
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avitus aut mancipium raperetur. 22. Qui locus ab Augustino in sue Celestis reipublice 
libris excussus curioseque tractatus est. 

Quid vero, siquis nascendo patriam nactus iniustam malis moribus, quales fere 
nunc omnes vides? Num pro tali sanguinem fudisse laudabitur? Nichil minus. Quippe 
qui malis viris, improbis civibus impunitatem publicam facinorum propria morte 
quesierit, hunc tu michi laude dignum ac memoria?—quam<quam> multis ob hanc 
causam contigisse quidem legimus. Hunc tu michi per gloriam vivere dixeris? Ego et 
vite prodigum et bis mortuum dicam, qui simul corpus atque animam, simul hanc 
vitam proiecerit et eternam. Contra autem, ne longius vager, pro celesti Ierusalem, pro 
patria illa perpetua, que beatum nobis spondet habitaculum, sine fine, sine labore, 
sine solicitudine, sine metu, sine ulla denique molestia, in qua nil turpe, nil impium, 
nil iniustum habitat, quid non vel audere vel aggredi iustum esset, siquid pietatis aut 
iustitie esset in nobis? 

23. lam vere ut Petrus a patria, sic ego longius ab incepto peregrinatus sum, hosque 
michi animos unius solitarii senis occursus dedit, ut orientale nostrum obprobrium 
occidentis principibus ac populis exprobrarem. Qua in re tam efficax utinam dextera 
mea sit quam illius lingua fuit! Quod frustra me optare certe scio; vereor magis ne im- 
portune nimium et audacter hec locutus videar inter illos, quibus libertas animi te- 
meritas, et veritas furor, et admonitio omnis iniuria est. Utcunque res accepta erit, ego 
his verbis et digressione hac levatus gravi et molesto fasce querelarum, ad suscepte 


narrationis iter alacrior redeo. 


Translation®® 


1g. Not for any country whatever are all things to be dared, although those who have 
died are exalted to the skies with much praise. Among the men who have shed blood 
for our country praise has been won by Brutus, Mutius, Curtius, the Decii, the Fabii, 
and the Cornelii. Foreigners are praised too, for a like virtue deserves like praise. Athens 
praises Codrus and Themistocles, Sparta Leonidas, Thebes Epaminondas, Carthage 
the brothers Philenus, and other cities praise other citizens. 

20. If you ask my view about all this, it is the heavenly republic that is to be loved, 
which is not roiled by the tumults of tribunes, secessions of the plebs, the arrogance 
of the senate, envy and feuding, civil and foreign wars. Whoever gives his blood for the 
heavenly republic is a good citizen and sure of reward. Not that I think on that account 
that this temporal and earthly country should be forsaken; if circumstances demand 
it, we are bidden to fight for it too, but in the end only if it is ruled by justice and lives 


50 The translation is mine, though some phrases have been borrowed from the version of 
Jacob Zeitlin cited in note 5 above, 250-252. 
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by fair laws—the sort of country that the Romans’ republic was at one time, as Sallust 
and Livy and many others have written. 

21. Cicero in his books On the Republic argues this point acutely and at great length. 
I might readily agree that, at that time, it was just even when it was imposing force on 
the whole world and appeared to be extremely violent, because it was in the interests 
of those who were coerced to be coerced, however distasteful that might be, and in 
the interest of the world that it have a single head of affairs, provided it were the best 
and finest head. Except that what I shall now say would represent a strong objection 
to that argument. Namely this: that although they may have preserved justice among 
men, rendered to each his due, imposed through those Roman arts of peace described 
by the poet a habit of peace, ‘sparing the defeated and subduing the proud; although, 
as the same Cicero elsewhere splendidly says, ‘the empire of the Roman people may 
have been maintained [or, to use the archaic English subjunctive, ‘were maintained'] 
through acts of service, not injustice, though its wars may have been waged on behalf 
of allies or for supremacy; though victory may have been accompanied by gentleness 
or only such force as necessity demanded; though the senate may have been a refuge 
and a harbor for kings, peoples, and nations; though our magistrates and generals may 
have sought to win the highest praise only for having defended our provinces and allies 
with fairness and loyalty; and allowing it to be utterly true that 'their empire over the 
whole world could have more truthfully been described as a protectorate than as an 
empire’>?—although, I say, I might agree that the empire of the Romans of that time 
was conducted with the highest justice and good will towards mankind, still, there can 
be no doubt that they were unjust towards God, for they deprived Him of something 
not insignificant, namely of themselves, in the manner of fugitive slaves making theft 
of themselves from their master, and, what is the most serious form of theft, offering to 
His enemies [i.e., the pagan gods] the worship due to Him, which is doubtless a much 
greater injustice than if some ancestral estate or property were seized from a neighbor. 
22. The passage [from Cicero] is examined and discussed in detail by Augustine in his 
books On the Heavenly Republic.53 

But suppose someone happens to be born in an unjust country with evil customs, 
such as nearly all the ones we see today? Shall he be praised for shedding blood for 
such a country? Not at all! Are you really telling me that a man who sacrificed his life 


51 Vergil Aeneid 6.852—3. 

52 . Deofficiis, 2.26. In the original text the verbs are in the indicative; Petrarch changes them 
to the imperfect subjunctive not to throw doubt on Cicero's statements but because the 
whole thought is rendered in a conditional form; such future-less-vivid constructions are 
a persistent stylistic tic of Petrarch's moral writing, symptomatic of his wider scepticism 
about absolutes in politics. 

53  Decivitate Dei 19.21. 
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to ensure that the deeds of wicked men and bad citizens not receive public punish- 
ment deserves praise and memorials?—although we read this has in fact happened 
in such cases to many.5* Are you telling me that this man lives on in glory? I say that 
the man was doubly prodigal, of both his life and his death, and has thrown away his 
body and his soul at the same time, both this life and eternal life. On the other hand, 
not to wander too far, if there is any piety or justice in us, what would it not be right 
to dare and do on behalf of the Heavenly Jerusalem, for that lasting country which as- 
sures us of a blessed dwelling-place without end, without toil, without anxiety, without 
fear, without any vexation, in which there dwells nothing disgraceful, nothing impious, 
nothing unjust? 

23. Truly I have now journeyed as far from my beginning as Peter [the Hermit] did 
from his home. The encounter of a single solitary old man gave me the courage to 
rebuke the princes and peoples of the West with our reproach in relation to the East. 
[i.e. for its failure to protect Jerusalem from the ‘Egyptians’]. Would that my right hand 
[ie. his writings] were as effective in this as was Peter's tongue! That this wish is vain 
I am not at all sure;5° my greater fear is lest I should be thought to have spoken with 
too much insistence and boldness by those who regard freedom of mind as reckless- 
ness, truth as madness, and every exhortation as an insult.56 But however the matter 
may be received, being now by these words and this digression eased of the heavy and 
distressing load of my grievances, I return to the path of the original narrative with 
greater alacrity. 


54 The argument assumes that defeat of one's country is God's punishment for wickedness, 
or God's testing of the virtuous, an assumption found throughout Augustine's De civitate 
Dei. To the extent that one fights for the victory of a morally depraved country, one is 
fighting the judgment of God. 

55 Is Petrarch expressing hope that his counsels will be heeded, and Christendom renewed? 

56 Possibly an allusion to or echo of Seneca, De tranquillitate animae 6.2, where Seneca jus- 
tifies withdrawal from public life in the case of persons excessively prone to freedom of 
speech who might bring harm upon themselves in the normal circumstances of court life. 
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Lauro Quirini and His Greek Manuscripts: 


Some Notes on His Culture 


John Monfasani 


Although profiled in Vespasiano da Bisticci's fifteenth-century Vite and the ob- 


ject of study by some notable scholars since the Renaissance,! the Venetian 


humanist Lauro Quirini had to wait until 1977 to have a book dedicated to his 


life and writings.? More recently, and quite unexpectedly, a whole new line of 


research has opened up concerning him. It started with a discovery made by 


1 


© 


See Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, ed. A. Greco, 2 vols (Florence, 1970-1976), 2:65-67; 
G. degli Agostini, Notizie istorico-critiche intorno la vita e le opere degli scrittori viniziani, 2 vols 
(Venice, 1752-1754), 1:205-215; A. M. Quirini, Diatriba praeliminaris ad Francisci Barbari 
Epistolas (Brescia, 1741), LXIII-LXV, CXIHI-CXV, DXVIII-DXXI; F. Barbaro, Epistolae, ed. 
N. Coleti (Venice, 1756), 205-208; A. Segarizzi, ‘Lauro Quirini, umanista veneziano del secolo 
xv’, Memorie della Reale Accademia delle Scienze di Torino, ser. 2, 54 (1906), 1-28 (reprinted in 
Arnaldo Segarizzi, storico, filologo, bibliotecario. Una Raccolta di saggi, ed. G. Petrella, [Trent, 
2004], with the original pagination on 151-79 of the volume); L. Bertalot and A. Wilmanns, 
‘Lauri Quirini « Dialogus in gymnasiis Florentinis ». Ein Nachklang zum « Certame coro- 
nario », Archivum Romanicum, 7 (1923), 478—509 (reprinted in L. Bertalot, Studien zum it- 
alienischen und deutschen Humanismus, ed. P. O. Kristeller, 2 vols [Rome, 1975], 1:339-372); 
F.Babinger 'Veneto-kretische Geistesstrebungen um die Mitte desxv. Jahrhunderts, 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 57 (1964), 62—77, at 67-71, 77; and A. F. van Gemert, “O Lauro Quirini 
xoi Mewty Yuvotixo tov Pelegrina, x6py tov Marino Falier, in In Memoria di Sofia Antoniadis 
(Venice, 1974), 158-168. 

Lauro Quirini umanista. Studie testi, eds K. Krautter et al. (Florence, 1977). See also T. Ganchou, 
‘Les ultimae voluntates de Manuel et Ióannés Chrysolóras et le séjour de Francesco Filelfo à 
Constantinople, Rivista di studi bizantini e slavi, 7 (2005), 195-287, at 225-227, who shows 
the necessity of distinguishing Lauro's father, Pietro Quirini de feu Giorgio, from Pietro 
Quirini de feu Guglielmo. Ganchou also notes that Lauro's family had been Cretan feuda- 
tories for centuries, owning, for instance, the islands of Gaudos and Gaudopoulos off the 
Cretan coast since 1291. See also A. Pertusi, Le epistole storiche di Lauro Quirini sulla caduta 
di Costantinopoli e la potenza dei Turchi, in Lauro Quirini umanista, 163-259, at 166, n. 6, 
who cites K. Hoff, Veneto-Byzantinische Analekten (Vienna, 1859), 97-116, for 'Die Quirini 
von Stampalia und Amorgos’ (= 459-478 of Sitzungsberichte der philosophische-historischen 
Classe der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 32.2), documenting the activities of 
the Quirini in Crete from the early thirteenth century. To Pertusi's study of Quirini's epis- 
tole storiche, one needs to add E. A. Zachariadou, ‘Lauro Quirini and the Turkish Sandjaks 
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Marwan Rashed, a student of the great Greek palaeographer and expert on 
the manuscripts of Aristotle Dieter Harlfinger. Indeed, one may argue that 
Rashed made his discovery precisely because he was Harlfinger's student. In 
1971 Harlfinger published a classic study of the Textgeschichte of the pseudo- 
Aristotelian work De lineis insecabilibus, at the end of which he supplied an 
extraordinary appendix in which he identified the hands of 105 known and 
52 unknown copyists in over 600 manuscripts.? For number 9 of the Anonymi, 
Harlfinger identified seven manuscripts bearing this hand. This was the first 
time that these manuscripts had been grouped together as reflecting the 
activity of a particular fifteenth-century scholar. So it was not pure happen- 
stance that working on the Textgeschichte of Aristotle's De generatione et cor- 
ruptione and being very familiar with Harlfinger's appendix of anonymous 
copyists, Rashed realized that he had discovered the identity of Harlfinger's 
Anonymus 9 when he found this hand in marginal annotations in Ms Paris. 
Gr. 3059, Michael Apostolis' autograph copy of his collection of proverbs, Iwvia 
(Violarium) dedicated to Lauro Quirini. The dedicatee, owner, and annota- 
tor of Paris. gr. 3059 was obviously Anonymus 9.^ At a second point in time, 
Rashed also realized that another manuscript of Anonymus 9: Ambros. G 61 
sup. actually contained Quirini's ex-libris.5 Rashed had solved the mystery and 
connected Quirini not only to the seven manuscripts listed by Harlfinger, but 
also to five more in Paris (see infra). 

Imyself had been searching for several years for the identity of the marginal 
hand in Ms Vat. Lat. 954 without realizing that it was Harlfinger's Anonymus 
9 until David Speranzi called my attention to Rashed's discovery. Speranzi, in 
turn, in two articles of 2010 has greatly expanded upon Rashed's discovery by 


(ca. 1430); which is Essay xv in her Studies in Pre-Ottoman Turkey and the Ottomans 
(Aldershot, 2007). 

3 Die Textgeschichte der pseudo-aristotelischen Schrift TEPI ATOMQN IPAMMQN: Ein ko- 
dikologisch-kulturgeschichtlicher Beitrag zur Klürung der Überlieferungsverháltnisse im 
Corpus Aristotelicum (Amsterdam, 1971) 405-420: ‘Anhang. Neuidentifizierte Kopisten 
griechischer Aristoteles-Handschriften der Renaissance. Another recently identified copy- 
ist of Harlfinger's anonymi is Anonymus 6-xat. He is Alessio Celadeno. For this discovery see 
D. Speranzi, anonymus 9-xaí, copista del Corpus Aristotelicum. Un'ipotesi di identificazi- 
one’ Quaderni di storia, 69 (2009), 105-123; and idem, ‘Il ritratto dell'anonimo. ancora sui ma- 
noscritti di Alessio Celadeno, vescovo di Gallipoli e Molfetta’, in La tradizione dei testi greci 
in Italia meridionale: Filagato da Cerami philosophos e didaskalos. Copisti, lettori eruditi in 
Puglia tra XII e XVI secolo, ed. N. Bianchi (Bari, 2011), 113-124. 

4 Die Überlieferungsgeschichte der aristotelischen Schrift De generatione et corruptione 
(Wiesbaden, 2001), 260. 

5 Ibid. 265. 
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adding another eleven manuscripts; more recently still, Rudolf Stefec has 
added another four,’ Stefano Martinelli Tempesta two more,® and Luigi Ferreri 
yet one more.? In preparing this article, I uncovered still another two Greek 
manuscripts to add to the list (nos. 1 and 2 below). So we now know thirty-four 
Greek manuscripts that belonged to Quirini. They are as follows (Quirini is 
responsible for marginalia and notes in all these manuscripts; he is never the 
scribe of the manuscripts themselves): 


10 


11 
12 
13 
14 


Boston, Francis A. Countway Library of Medicine, Ballard 716: Dioscorides, 
De materia medica. Copied by Georgios Kalophrenas, a collaborator of 
Michael Apostolis. 

Città del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Pal Gr. 214: 
Theodoretus, De curatione affectionum graecorum; George Scholarius, In 
natalem Christi panegyricus. Copied by Michael Apostolis.” 

___, Pal. Gr. 248: Philo, Opera. 

_ > Vat. Gr. 954:? Stobaeus, Anthologium. Copied by Michael Apostolis 
and once owned by Harmonius of Athens.!* 


'La biblioteca dei Medici. Appunti sulla storia della formazione del fondo greco della 
libreria medicea privata, in Principi e signori: Le Biblioteche nella seconda metà del 
Quattrocento. Atti del Convegno di Urbino, 5-6 giugno 2008, eds G. Arbizzoni, C. Bianca, 
and M. Peruzzi (Urbino, 2010), 217-264, at 248-251; and idem, 'Vicende umanistiche di 
un antico codice. Marco Musuro e il Florilegio di Stobeo’, Segno e testo, 8 (2010), 313-354, 
especially 326—329. 

R. S. Stefec, ‘Die griechische bibliothek des Angelo Vadio da Rimini, Römische his- 
torische Mitteilungen, 54 (2012), 95-185, at 149, n. 196; idem, ‘Die Handschriften der 
Sophistenviten Philostrats, Römische historische Mitteilungen, 56 (2014), 137-206, at 193. 
See also idem, 'Zu Handschriften aus dem Umkreis des Michael Apostoles in Bestánden 
der Ósterreichischen Nationalbibliothek’, Jahrbuch der Ósterreichischen Byzantinistik, 63 
(2013), 221—236, at 233-36. 

‘Per un repertorio dei copisti greci in Ambrosiana, Miscellanea Graecolatina, I, ed. F. Gallo 
(Milan, 2013), 101—153, at 139. 

Marco Musuro (L'Italia degli Umanisti, 1) (Turnhout, 2014), 558. 

Nadezhda Kavrus-Hoffmann, ‘Catalogue of Greek Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts 
in the Collections of the United States of America. Partvi: Boston, Massachusetts, 
Miscellaneous Collections and Providence, Rhode Island, Brown University, Manuscripta, 
56 (2012), 47-130, at 77-83. 

H. Stevenson, Codices Manuscripti Palatini Graeci Bibliothecae Vaticanae (Rome, 1885), no-n. 
Stefec, 'Handschriften der Sophistenviten Philostrats 193. 

Speranzi, ‘Vicende umanistiche’, 325. 

See A. Di Lello-Finuoli, ‘A proposito di alcuni codici trincavelliani’, Rivista di studi bizan- 





tini e neoellenici, 24/26 = n. s. 14-16 (19771979), 350-376. 
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___, Vat. Gr. 1303: Patristic Miscellany. Copied by Michael Apostolis. 
___, Vat. Gr. 2156:16 Appianus, Historia Romana. 

___, Vat. Gr. 2157:!” Arrianus, Anabasis.18 

Dresden, Sáchsische Landesbibliothek, pa 4:19 Aristotle, Rhetoric and 
Poetics; Demetrius Phalereus, De Elocutione.2° 

Firenze, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 57.28:2 Lucian, Opera. 
Owned by Harmonius of Athens.?? 

___, Plut. 58.4:23 Miscellany (Harpocrationis Lexicon; Sententiae vari- 
orum). Owned by Harmonius of Athens.24 

___, Plut. 81.825 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics; and anonymous rhetori- 
cal treatise. Owned by Harmonius of Athens.?6 

___, Plut. 811977 Constantine Armenopulos, Hexabiblos; idem, Epitome 
of Church canons; and other minor texts. Owned by Harmonius of 
Athens.28 

___, Plut. 87.16:2° Miscellany (Aristotle, De Mundo, Categories, De 
Interpretatione, Physics; Nicephorus Blemmydes, astronomical tractate; 
and various opuscules of other authors.).3° 

___, Plut. 87. 26:3! Aristotle, Meteora and Metaphysica.?? 


Speranzi, Vicende umanistiche) 328, n. 45. 

Stefec, 'Die griechishe Bibliothek des Angelo Vadio da Rimini 149, n. 196. 

Ibid. 

P. Hoffmann, ‘La collection de manuscrits grecs de Francesco Maturanzio, érudit pérugin 
(ca. 1443-1518), Mélanges de l'École francaise de Rome. Moyen-Age, Temps modernes, 95 
(1983), 89147, at 140-141. 

Harlfinger, Textgeschichte, 418. 

F. Schnorr von Carolsfeld, Katalog der Handschriften des kénigl. öffentlichen Bibliothek zu 
Dresden (Leipzig, 1882), 283. 

Speranzi, ‘Vicende umanistiche) 328, n. 45. 

A. M. Bandini, Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Mediceae Laurentianae 
varia continens opera Graecorum patrum, 3 vols (Florence, 1764-1770), 2:378-381. 
Speranzi, Vicende umanistiche) 328, n. 45. 

Bandini, Catalogus, 2:441-442. 

Harlfinger, Textgeschichte, 418. 

Bandini, Catalogus, 3:225. 

Speranzi, ‘Vicende umanistiche) 328, n. 47. 

Bandini, Catalogus, 3:230-233. 

Per lapsum, Speranzi, ‘Vicende umanistiche’, 328, n. 45, reports Plut. 86.16, when, as he 
confirmed to me by an email of 22 May 2015, the correct shelfmark is Plut. 87.16. 

Bandini, Catalogus, 3:396—3403. 

Harlfinger, Textgeschichte, 418. 

Bandini, Catalogus, 3:410. 
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15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


33 
34 


35 


36 


37 
38 


39 
40 
41 


42 
43 
44 
45 


Firenze, Biblioteca Riccardiana, 63:83 Miscellany (Psellus, Dialogus 
de operatione daemonum; Anonymous opuscules; John Philoponus, 
Commentarius in Aristotelis libros de generatione et corruptione ).?* 
Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, 4684:35 Aristotelian Miscellany (auto- 
graph apology of George Scholarius for his anti-Latin actions on f. 
gr; Aristotles Rhetorica and Rhetorica ad Alexandrum; excerpts from 
Demetrius Phalereus' De Elocutione; Aristotle’s De Anima; and Bk. 1 of 
the Metaphysica; Pseudo-Aristotle, De virtutibus et vitiis; Aristotle, Magna 
Moralia; Simplicius, Commentarius in Aristotelis LibrumI de Anima; 
Pseudo-Aristotle, Problemata. Owned by Harmonius of Athens.36 
Milano, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, B 167 sup.:?? Xenophon, Cyropaedia.88 
___, C 120 inf.:39 Simplicius, Comm. in Aristotelis Categorias. Copied by 
Michael Apostolis.^? 

, E 93sup.:?! Aristotle, Meteorologica, with Alexander of Aphrodisias’ 





commentary. 

___, G 61 sup.:42 Aristotle, Libri Naturales. Owned by Harmonius of 
Athens.*? 

Modena, Biblioteca Estense, o. M. 5. 25 (161):** Simplicius, Commentarius 
in Aristotelis Libros de Caelo.*® 


Speranzi, ‘Vicende umanistiche’, 328, n. 45. 

Girolamo Vitelli, ‘Indice de’ codici greci Riccardiani, Magliabechiani e Marucelliani’, Studi 
italiani di filologia classica, 2 (1894), 471-570, at 515-16. 

Harlfinger, Textgeschichte, 418; Rashed, Überlieferungsgeschichte, 259, mistakenly reports 
the shelfmark 4564. 

G. De Andres, Catálogo de los códices griegos de la Biblioteca Nacional (Madrid, 1987), 236— 
238; Lecturas de Bizancio: El legado escrito de Grecia en España (Madrid, 2008), 56-59, with 
excellent reproductions. 

Martinelli Tempesta, ‘Per un repertorio; 139. 

E. Martini and D. Bassi, Catalogus Codicum Graecorum Bibliothecae Ambrosianae (Milan, 
1906), 1176, no. 161. 

Martinelli Tempesta, ‘Per un repertorio; 139. 

Martini and Bassi, Catalogus, 2:953-954, no. 858. 

Private communication of David Speranzi. I was able to verify the identification in a visit 
to the Ambrosiana in September 2015. 

Rashed, Überlieferungsgeschichte, 265. 

Martini and Bassi, Catalogus, 1:481-482, no. 403. 

Speranzi, ‘Vicende umanistiche’, 328, n. 45. 

Vincenzo Puntoni, ‘Indice dei codici greci della Biblioteca Estense di Modena) Studi ital- 
iani di filologia classica, 4 (1896), 379-536, at 486 (111 E 8); for the modern shelfmark see 
Christa Samberger, Catalogi codicum Graecorum qui in minoribus bibliothecis italicis as- 
servantur, 2 vols (Leipzig, 1965), 1:457. 
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, a. U. 8. 3 (185):46 Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca Historica.*” 
, a. V. 8. 13 (189)? Miscellany, including Porphyry, Isagoge; 





Aristotle, Organon; Michael Psellos, Paraphrasis in Aristotelis Librum de 
interpretatione.*9 

Paris, Bibiothéque nationale de France, gr. 1436:5° Eusebius, Historia 
Ecclesiastica, Bks. 1-6.5! 

___, gr. 1810:2? Plato, Dialogues; Paschalion on last folio.53 

, gr. 1850:54 Aristotle, Metaphysica.9* 

_ , gr. 1865:56 Pseudo-Aristotle, Problemata, preceded by excerpts in 





Quirini's hand from various authors. Copied in part by Michael Apostolis.>” 
, gr. 2003:58 Theodorus Metochites, Semeioseis gnomikai.59 
, gr. 2064:60; Anonymous commentary on Aristotle’s De Interpretatione; 
Scholia ex ore Stephani Philosophi on the same; Scholia ex ore Ammonii on 
Aristotle's Prior Analytics.9! 
, gr. 2938:62 Miscellany: Demosthenes, Aristides, and on ff. 268r- 





272v, excerpt from Aristotle's Poetics, copied by Quirini.® The rest of the 
manuscript was copied by Antonius Damilas in Crete in 1480-81, which 
means that contra received opinion (see n. 81 below), Lauro Quirini 


Ferreri, Marco Musuro, 568. 

Puntoni, ‘Indice dei codici greci 497-98; Samberger, 1:458. 

Harlfinger, Textgeschichte, 418. 

Puntoni, ‘Indice dei codici greci 498-99; Samberger, 1:457. 

Rashed, Überlieferungsgeschichte, 259. 

Catalogus Codicum Manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Regiae, 4 vols (Paris, 17391741), 2:318; 
H. Omont, Inventaire sommaire des manuscrits grecs de la Bibliothèque Nationale et des 
autres bibliothéques de Paris et des Departements, 4 vols (Paris, 18861898), 2:42. 

Speranzi, ‘Vicende umanistiche) 328, n. 45. 

Catalogus Codicum, 2:405-406; Omont, Inventaire sommaire, 2346-147. 

Harlfinger, Textgeschichte, 418. 

Catalogus Codicum, 2:410; Omont, Inventaire sommaire, 2:152. 

Harlfinger, Textgeschichte, 418. 

Catalogus Codicum, 2:412; Omont, Inventaire sommaire, 2:155. 

Rashed, Überlieferungsgeschichte, 259. 

Catalogus Codicum, 2:430; Omont, Inventaire sommaire, 2:177; on this manuscript see 
K. Hult, Theodore Metochites on Ancient Authors and Philosophy. Semeiosis gnomikai 1-26 
& 71. A Critical Edition with Introduction, Translation, Notes, and Indexes (Góteborg, 2002), 
xvii-xx. 

Rashed, Überlieferungsgeschichte, 259. 

Catalogus Codicum, 2:438; Omont, Inventaire sommaire, 2386. 

Stefec, 'Handschriften der Sophistenviten Philostrats 193. 

Catalogus Codicum, 2:574—75; Omont, Inventaire sommaire, 3:65. 
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31. 


32. 


33. 


34- 


did not die some time in 1475-79, but in 1481, the year in which his son, 
Niccolò, is recorded as suing on 29 November concerning his inheritance. 
, gr. 3059:64 Michael Apostolis, Violarium, to Lauro Quirini; 





Philostratus, Vitae Sophistarum; Theodorus Prodromus, Oration against 
the latter work. Copied by Michael Apostolis.95 

___, Suppl. gr. 205:96 Epistolographi Graeci; Michael Apostolis, Epistolae; 
excerpt from Artemidorus, De interpretatione somniorum. Copied in part 
by Michael Apostolis.97 

Wien, Österreichische Nationalbibliothek, Phil Gr. 67:68 Stobaeus, 
Anthologium.8? 

— > Phil Gr. 109: Plato, Dialogues; Timaeus Locrus; Xenophon, 
Symposium; and excerpts from Diogenes Laertius, Lysis's Epistola ad 
Hipparchum, and Dio Chrysostom."! 


Most of the manuscripts listed should not surprise. From Quirini's sardonic 


Dialogus in gymnasiis Florentinis? we already knew of his taste for Lucian 


(manuscript no. 9). As the editor of his writings on nobility, Konrad Krautter, 


has already pointed out, Quirini also liked to work from florilegia.7? So, his valu- 


ing Stobaeus (manuscripts nos. 4 and 33) and his being receptive to Michael 


Apostolis' dedication of his collection of adages (manuscript no. 31) account 


for three of the manuscripts. Apart from general items in Greek literature (ora- 


tors in no. 30; epistolographers in no. 33; lexicon in no. 10), we can identify 


64 
65 


66 
67 


68 


69 


70 
71 


72 
73 


Rashed, Überlieferungsgeschichte, 259. 

Catalogus Codicum, 2:603; Omont, Inventaire sommaire, 3:101; Stefec, ‘Handschriften der 
Sophistenviten Philostrats’, 173-77. 

Rashed, Uberlieferungsgeschichte, 259. 

H. Omont, Inventaire sommaire des manuscrits du supplément grec de la Bibliothèque na- 
tionale (Paris, 1883), 25. 

Speranzi, ‘Vicende umanistiche, 325-327; and R. Stefec, ‘Zu Handschriften aus dem 
Umkreis des Michael Apostoles in Beständen der Österreichischen Nationalbibliothek, 
Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik, 63 (2013), 221-36, at 234. 

H. Hunger, Katalog der griechischen Handschriften der Österreichischen Nationalbibliothek. 
Teil t. Codices historici. Codices philosophici et philologici (Vienna, 1961), 184. 

Speranzi, Vicende umanistiche’, 328, n. 45; and Stefec, ‘Zu Handschriften, 234. 

Hunger, Katalog, 217-218; see also M. Menchelli, ‘Un codice viennese tra i manoscritti pla- 
tonici del Ficino’, Studi classici e orientali, 39 (1989), 355-358. 

See Bertalot and Wilmanns, ‘Lauri Quirini" 

Lauro Quirini umanista, 64. 
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Xenophon as a favourite author (manuscript nos. 17 and 34),74 no doubt in part 
because of his interest in history (no. 6: Appian; no. 7: Arrian; no. 22: Diodorus 
Siculus; no. 24: Eusebius). Certainly Quirini's predilection for Aristotle and me- 
dieval scholasticism is well known. Hence, manuscripts nos. 8, 11, 13, 14, 16, 19, 
20, 23, 26, 27, 30, plus the commentaries in 15, 16, 19, 21, and 29, are exactly what 
we would expect. One of Quirini's earliest works was a defense of Aristotle 
(more on this infra).’> At the start of his career, he sought to challenge the fa- 
mous humanist Leonardo Bruni specifically on his understanding of Aristotle, 
even going so far as to advise Bruni to leave Aristotle to him, Quirini, and stick 
instead to Cicero and Livy.” He especially recommended Aristotle, Boethius, 
Thomas Aquinas, and the Arabs Averroes, Avicenna, and Algazel to the aspir- 
ing humanist Laura Cereta."? Indeed, Rashed has even published an article 
based on the influence of Averroes on Quirini as reflected in his margina- 
lia.78 His largest extant work, the De republica, explicitly follows Aristotelian 
political theory.?? In his treatise De nobilitate, he called Aristotle a gift of the 
gods to us mortals.8° And anyone who peruses the notes and marginalia in his 
manuscripts will be struck by the presence of Aristotle. Quirini's study at the 
University of Padua, where he earned his doctorate in 1442, left a deep impres- 
sion on his thinking and outlook; and he maintained this outlook to the end: 
in a letter of 1473, some eight years before Quirini died,*! Michael Apostolis 


74 See the comments of Pertusi, ibid., 194, n. 105; and Quirini's citation of Xenophon’s 
Cyropaedia in the De Republica, ibid., 132 vv. 184-85. 

75 Namely, the letter to Andrea Morosini in Segarizzi, ‘Lauro Quirini’, 17-22. 

76 See L. Bruni, Epistolarum Libri VIII Recensente Laurentio Mehus (1741), ed. J. Hankins, 2 
vols (Rome, 2007), 1134-147 (Bk. 9, ep. 3: Leonardus Lauro Quirino s. Ejus contumeliosae 
epistolae respondet), at 146: ‘Inter cetera me contemnens hujusmodi sententiam scribis. 
Relinque michi Aristotelem, cuius ego doctrina imbutus sum: Tu autem, qui haec non 
intelligis, Tullium, ac Livium legas: 

77 Isotae Nogarolae Veronensis Opera quae supersunt omnia, ed. E. Abel, 2 vols (Vienna, 
1886), 2315-19. 

78 Marwan Rashed, ‘Der Averroismus des Lauro Quirini’, in Wissen über Grenzen: arabisches 
Wissen und lateinisches Mittelalter, eds A. Speer and L. Wegener (Berlin, 2006), 700—715. 

79  Seethe comment of C. Seno and G. Ravegnani in Lauro Quirini umanista, 11: ‘il De repub- 
lica vuol essere, nelle intenzioni dell'autore, una semplice rielaborazione della Politica 
aristotelica. 

80 Ibid., 97: ‘Vellem igitur, Poggii, Aristotelem tantum philosophum, deorum immortalium 
munus mortalibus prestitum...’ 

81 He is usually believed to have died in Crete between 1475 and 1479; see Seno and 
Ravegnani, 'Cronologia della vita e delle opere in Lauro Quirini umanista, 18; and Gemert, 
“O Lauro Quirini, 159; but in fact he died in 1481; see Ms no. 30 in the list above. 
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could specifically distinguish, when writing to Quirini, between ‘my Plato' and 
‘your Aristotle’.82 

The two Plato manuscripts (nos. 25 and 34) may surprise, but really they 
should not. Quirini treated Plato and his followers respectfully in his youth- 
ful dialogue in defense of Aristotle, even acknowledging that Plato erred less 
than Aristotle in respect to the creation of the world ex nihilo.83 He cited Plato 
often both in his other writings and in his marginalia as an honored authority. 
Whether or not Quirini’s favourable attitude towards Plato derived from the 
time he spent in Cardinal Bessarion's household in Florence in the early 1440s,8* 
he certainly did not view his Aristotelianism as requiring rejection of Plato. 
In his marginalia, Quirini also cited at times Proclus and Plotinus.85 So per- 
haps we shall eventually also discover manuscripts of these Platonists owned 
by him.86 

The other manuscripts suggest a variety of interests, such as law (no. 12), 
patristic texts (no. 5), Philo of Alexandria (no. 3), Dioscorides' pharmacopoeia 
(no. 1), and Psellus' treatise on demons (no. 15), but perhaps the most inter- 
esting is no. 28, containing Theodorus Metochites' Semeioseis gnomikai. The 
unconventional, critical views of Metochites seem to have appealed to Quirini, 
though without more investigation it is impossible to speak of any influence. 
But what is no less interesting is what the list of known Quirini manuscripts 
lacks, namely, any work of George Gemistus Pletho, whom Hans-Veit Beyer be- 
lieved influenced Quirini.?? Although Beyer makes some acute observations? 


82 H. Noiret, Lettres inédites de Michel Apostolis (Paris, 1889), 134, ep. cxxiii: ‘xatà IMdtwva tov 
E OÔ ... KAT’ ApioTOTEAN Tov adv.’ 

83 Segarizzi, Lauro Quirini, 18-19. 

84 For a letter of Quirini to Bessarion in the later 1440s, after he left Bessarion's household, 
asking for the Cardinal's support in Rome for an ecclesiastical benefice, see my Bessarion 
Scholasticus: A Study of Cardinal Bessarion's Latin Library (Turnhout, 2011), 237-38. 

85  Thisis true of his marginalia in Ms Madrid, BN 4684 (= no. 16). I have personally examined 
most, but not all of Quirini's known manuscripts. A methodical study of the marginalia in 
all the manuscripts is a desideratum. 

86 He mentions them in his defense of Aristotle: Segarizzi, ‘Lauro Quirini; 18. 

87 ‘Lauro Quirini, ein Venezianer unter dem Einfluss Plethons’, Jahrbuch der Österreichischen 
Byzantinistik, 44 (1994) (= ANDRIAS. Herbert Hunger zum 80. Geburtstag), 1-19. 

88  Oneisto argue that Quirini set the dialogue in defense of Aristotle in the year 6950 since 
Creation (Segarizzi, ‘Lauro Quirini, 18: ‘Nec diu quidem est: nondum enim sex millia an- 
norum et .DCCCCL. elapsi sunt.) and that therefore the dialogue should not be dated 
to 1440, as traditionally believed, but to late 1441-1442 since the year 6950 according 
to the Byzantine calendar began on 1 September 1441. But this conclusion is most cer- 
tainly wrong. First of all, the word nondum means that the year 6950 had not yet begun. 
Second, the dedication to the praetor Patavinus Andreas Maurocenus makes Beyer's 
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and although I believe that Quirini knew of Pletho's critique of Aristotle,89 
Beyer is mistaken in his general argument. He says Pletho influenced Quirini 
on five points. The first is that Aristotle erred in arguing for the eternity of the 
world, since in his dialogue in defense of Aristotle to Andrea Morosini Quirini 
has Aristotle confess his error. But this confession is what one would expect 
from a Christian Aristotelian writing on Aristotle. Moreover, here Quirini does 
not defend Plato, but simply says he erred less because he posited a start for 
the world, but not a start ex nihilo. Beyer sees Aristotle's discussion of the Ideas 
in the dialogue as dependent on Pletho, but in fact Quirini affirms Aristotle's 
critique of Plato's theory of self-subsisting forms and then goes on to confirm 
Aristotle's psychology, explaining that the way we think after we are separated 
from the body and can no longer learn through the senses and the imagination, 
as the De Anima correctly teaches, is that God implants the species of things 
directly in our minds.9° Quirini's analysis of the incompatibility between the 
Christian belief in the immortality of the soul and Aristotelian psychology is 
precisely that raised by Pietro Pomponazzi in his De immortalitate animi of 
1516. Quirini's analysis reflected a scholastic topos.?! Thus, rather than criticiz- 
ing Aristotle's psychology (Beyer's third point), Quirini endorsed it and came up 


dating impossible. As we learn from Rulers of Venice (http://rulersofvenice.org), Andrea 
Morosini di Michele was elected capitano of Padua on 2 August 1439; his replacement, 
Giovanni Pisani di Pietro, was appointed on 29 January 1441, while Morosini himself was 
appointed to the Consiglio dei Dieci on 14 May 1441, to the Avogadori di Comun on 18 
June 1441, and to the Consiglio dei Rogati on 17 September 1441. So Morosini ceased to be 
capitano of Padua in early 1441 and was certainly back in Venice in the spring of 1441, well 
before the start of the Byzantine year 6950. I suspect that Quirini just wanted to give a 
year with a nice round number; hence, instead of the year 6949, he wrote nondum 6950. 
Consequently, he wrote the dialogue between 1 September 1440 and 31 August 1441. But 
since Morosini was no longer praetor Patavinus nor even in Padua by the spring of 1441, 
we should date the dialogue to late 1440—early 1441. 

89 See my The Humanists and the Plato-Aristotle Controversy of the Fifteenth Century’ 
in Testi e contesti. Per Amedeo Quondam, ed. C. Continisio and M. Fantoni (Rome, 2016), 
79-94, at 82-84. 

go  Segarizzi, Lauro Quirini, 20: Fiunt enim in nobis species a fonte illo lucidissimo proflu- 
entes ex quo et omnia procedunt..." 

91 Another scholastic topos that Beyer did not recognize as such is the question de felici- 
tate that Quirini posed to Leonardo Bruni; Quirini's position, as described by Bruni, con- 
forms to that of the Bolognese Averroist Jacobus de Pistorio, as reported by P. O. Kristeller, 
‘A Philosophical Treatise from Bologna Dedicated to Guido Cavalcanti: Magister Jacobus 
de Pistorio and his « Questio de Felicitate », Medioevo e Rinascimento: Studi in onore di 
Bruno Nardi, 2 vols (Florence, 1955), 1425-463 (reprinted in idem, Studies in Renaissance 
Thought and Letters, 4 vols [Rome, 1956-1996], 3:509-537). 
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with a solution that Christianized it. Likewise, rather than attacking Aristotle's 
theory of the fifth element, as Pletho had done (Beyer's fourth point), in the 
Dialogue, after he had Aristotle explain his position, Quirini declared: 'Ego vero, 
inquam: potissima mihi visa est demonstratio tua [sc., Aristotle's].9?? Finally, 
far from being influenced by Pletho on the issue of fate (Beyer's fifth point), 
Quirini enthusiastically endorsed Boethius' solution of the conflict between 
freedom and fate: 'Boetius, inquit [sc., Aristotle], noster, philosophia diserente, 
magnifice de contingentia rerum et providentia disceptavit’.9? I think, howev- 
er, that Beyer is correct to connect the arguments found in Quirini's dialogue 
with the questions concerning Aristotle that Quirini proposed to Leonardo 
Bruni.?^ Beyer's suggestion is especially valuable because otherwise we only 
have Bruni's description of what Quirini wrote to him. 

Two names that appear in a number of the manuscripts are the scribe 
Michael Apostolis (nos. 2, 4, 5, 18, 27, 31, 32) and the Greek humanist Harmonius 
of Athens (nos. 4, 9-12, 16, 20).?5 Michael Apostolis is easily explainable. Once 
Quirini gave up the idea of being a university professor in Italy and took up a 
career as an estate owner and merchant in Crete ca. 1450, he did not turn his 
back on his earlier life as a humanist. To a degree, he combined both interests, 
participating in the ‘commercio librario’ and collecting books for himself.96 
Apostolis worked for him as a scribe, as not only the manuscripts he copied, 


92 Segarizzi, ‘Lauro Quirini, 21. 

93 Ibid, 22. 

94 Seen. 63 above. 

95 I note here that one line of investigation, namely, manuscripts in the Biblioteca Marciana, 
Venice, owned by Lauro Quirini's brother, Taddeo, did not prove fruitful. I found no evi- 
dence of Lauro in Mss Marc. Gr. 21 (- 495) or Marc. Gr. 492 (= 903), both owned by Taddeo. 
As for manuscripts copied by Michael Apostolis, I did not find any evidence of Lauro 
Quirini in the following manuscripts of the Biblioteca Marciana: Marc. Gr. 233 (= 270), 
267 (= 623), 268 (= 726), 270 (= 624), 272 (= 728), 275 (= 893), 345 (= 737), 389 (= 671), 397 
(= 897), 405 (= 783), 411 (= 673), 414 (=858), 513 (= 770), 530 (= 319), and Gr. IV, 29 (= 1733). 
Nor is there any sign of Lauro Quirini in Marc. Lat. 397 (= 1733), which contains his letter 
to Pope Nicholas V on the fall of Constantinople. 

96 See V. Branca, ‘Lauro Quirini e il commercio librario a Venezia e Firenze, in Venezia 
centro di mediazione tra Oriente e Occidente (secoli XV-XVI). Aspetti e problemi, 2 vols., 
ed. H.-G. Beck, M. Manoussacas, and A. Pertusi (Florence, 1978), 1:369-377; reprinted in 
V. Branca, La sapienza civile. Studi sull'Umanesimo a Venezia (Florence, 1998), 219-226. 
The evidence shows that Quirini was not a dealer, but an active collector and also a book 
agent for Cardinal Bessarion, for whom he in fact acted as procurator in Crete. But his 
interest in collecting manuscripts was well known; in 1466 Francesco Filelfo wrote him 
inquiring whether he had anything novum aut rarum; see C. Bianca, ‘Auctoritas e veritas: 
il Filelfo e le dispute tra platonici e aristotelici; in Francesco Filelfo nel quinto centenario 
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but also his correspondence amply attest.?? Harmonius of Athens, however, is 
a mystery.98 A protégé of the celebrated Greek humanist Theodore Gaza, he 
became a secretary of the Turkish Sultan and converted to Islam, taking the 
name Murad Rhim, apparently in the summer of 1482,?? before being killed 
in 1487 while on a mission in Italy. But, as Anna Pontani remarks, 'rapporti di 
Armonio con l'ambiente veneto-cretese non siano testimoniati’!0° 

This listing of the known Greek manuscripts of Quirini raises the question 
of his Latin manuscripts, of which none are known at the moment.!?! To facili- 
tate the identification of his Latin manuscripts in the future, I append to this 
article a reproduction of an autograph letter (Figures 1 and 2) that he sent to 
Paolo Morosini, 26 June 1470.10? 


della morte: atti del XVII Convegno di studi maceratesi (Tolentino, 27-30 settembre 1981) 
(Padua, 1986), 207-48, at 209. 

97 See Noiret, Lettres inédites de Michel Apostolis, 43-45, for a discussion of the corre- 
spondence, including Apostolis' incessant complaints about money; see also Babinger, 
"Veneto-kretische Geistesstrebungen’, 68-69. 

98 On him see M. Papanicolaou, 'Harmonios ho Athenaios: Bibliofilo e copista, maestro 
di greco e diplomatico in Opora: studi in onore di mgr Paul Canart per il LXX complean- 
no, ed. S. Lucà and L. Perria, 3 vols (Rome, 1997-1999) (- Bollettino della Badia Greca 
di Grottaferrata, n. s., 52 [1998]), 2:283-301; and A. Pontani, ‘La biblioteca di Manuele 
Sofianos, in Paleografia e codicologia greca: atti del II colloquio internazionale (Berlino- 
Wolfenbüttel, 17-21 ottobre 1983), ed. D. Harlfinger and G. Prato, 2 vols (Alessandria, 1991), 
1:551—569, at 561—564. 

99 See Papanicolaou, ‘Harmonios ho Athenaios’, 296, n. 37. 

100 Pontani, ‘Biblioteca di Manuele Sofianos; 564. 

101 [note here that Lauro Quirini's hand needs to be distinguished from the similar hand 
of his brother Taddeo Quirini; see Speranzi, ‘Vicende umanistiche’, 325-326, n. 80, con- 
cerning Ms Phil. Gr. 80 of the Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek in Vienna (Hunger, 
Katalog, 194), correcting Lello-Finuoli, ‘Codici trincavelliani’, 19, n. 24; and H. Gerstinger, 
Johannes Sambucus als Handschriftensammler, in Festschrift der Nationalbibliothek in 
Wien (Vienna, 1926), 251-400, at 293-294, who identify Taddeo's hand in this manuscript 
as Lauro's. 

102 The letter is edited by Pertusi, 'Epistole storiche, 258-259. The correct shelfmark of 
the letter is Archivio di Stato di Venezia, Miscellanea Gregolin, busta 1/11, n. 66a. I 
thank Professor Reinhold Mueller for locating the letter for me and arranging for the 
reproduction. 
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Addendum 


Stefano Martinelli Tempesta has sent a PDF of his article ‘Un nuovo mano- 
scritto aristotelico appartenuto ad Aldo Manuzio (Ambr. B 7 inf. [= Gr. 837])' 
that is about to appear in Italia Medioevale e Umanistica, 67 (2016): 232-55, in 
which he reports the discovery of two more Quirini manuscripts, namely: 


35. Milano, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, B 7 inf.: Aristotle, Physics and De Anima 
(Martinelli Tempesta, 246—48). 
36. , E 4 inf.: Simplicius (Martinelli Tempesta, 248, n. 61). 





FIGURE 3.1 Autograph letter of Lauro Quirini to Paolo Morosini, 26 June 1470. Venezia, Archivio 
di Stato, Miscellanea Gregolin, busta 1/11, n. 66a. Address side. 
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FIGURE 3.2 Autograph letter of Lauro Quirini to Paolo Morosini, 26 June 1470. Venezia, Archivio 
di Stato, Miscellanea Gregolin, busta 1/11, n. 66a. 


CHAPTER 4 


Translating Aristotle in Fifteenth-Century Italy: 
George of Trebizond and Leonardo Bruni 


J. Cornelia Linde 


On 4 May 1452 an encounter between the two humanists George of Trebizond 
(1395-1484) and Poggio Bracciolini (1380-1459) at the papal chancery turned 
violent. Wrongly considered the aggressor, George was forced to spend a brief 
spell in prison, after which he sought to arrange a meeting with his disgruntled 
patron, Pope Nicholas v. His goal, however, remained unaccomplished, and 
George finally left Rome for Naples in June 1452.! 

His position with Nicholas v had already been precarious before the alterca- 
tion with Poggio: a request earlier in the same year that his translation projects 
not be re-assigned to others—he singled out Poggio and Jacob of Cremona— 
had resulted in a rebuke from the pope.? With George now finally fallen from 
grace, Nicholas v, unwilling to wait for the completion of his latest commis- 
sion, a Latin translation of Ps.-Aristotle's Problemata, passed the task on to 
Theodore Gaza. This was adding insult to injury: only a few years earlier, in 
1449/50, George had been publicly attacked by his fellow Byzantine, who in ad- 
dition had also superseded him as Cardinal Bessarion's protégé? Nicholas v's 


1 Fora vivid description of the events at the papal chancery, see John Monfasani, George of 
Trebizond. A Biography and a Study of his Rhetoric and Logic (Leiden, 1976), 109-11. My sum- 
mary is based on Monfasani's work. This article is the revised version of an essay written 
under Jill Kraye's supervision during the Warburg Institute's MA course 2003/4. 

2 George voiced his discontent in a document published by Monfasani, George of Trebizond, 
341-2 (Appendix One: The Autobiographical Sketch in the De Antisciis): ‘Anno domini 1452 
a papa Nicolao Quinto ... exacti Roma sumus quia non patiebamur tot tantaque volumina, 
summo labore nobis edita, partim in Pogium Florentinum, partim in lacobum Cremonensem 
transferri ... A me sibi fuerat supplicatum ut nollet labores meos in alios transferre velletque 
a vexatione quam acerba huius rei memoria faciebat liberare, respondit obediendum esse 
mihi aliter faceret ut nullius rei possem in posterum recordari: 

3 Monfasani, George of Trebizond, 81-82 and 47—49. For a detailed analysis of the relationship 
between George and Bessarion, see Christina Abenstein, "Penitus me destruxisti...” Das 
Verháltnis Georgs von Trapezunt zu Kardinal Bessarion vor dem Hintergrund seiner Basilius- 
Übersetzung, in "Inter graecos latinissimus, inter latinos graecissimus! Bessarion zwischen den 
Kulturen, eds Claudia Mart et al. (Berlin and Boston, 2014), 301-346, esp. 321-324, for the 
issues discussed here. 
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decision, most likely fuelled not solely by pragmatism, to assign the translation 
project to his rival was thus adding fuel to the flames. 

George found himself cornered and out of favour. His own translation of 
the Problemata, finally published in late 1454, was possibly still unfinished or 
had only just been finished when he left Rome in June 1452.4 The publication 
of Gaza's rival translation, also in 1454,5 provided him with an excellent op- 
portunity not just for revenge but also for making up lost ground. He did not 
lose time, and in the second half of 1456 he composed Adversus Theodorum 
Gazam in perversionem Problematum Aristotelis, an invective against Gaza and 
his translation. In addition to carefully dissecting individual passages of Gaza's 
translation (which, he claimed, contained more absurdities than syllables)® as 
well as continuously criticising and at times bluntly attacking his rival, George 
laid out guidelines on how to translate properly, often with special reference to 
the writings of Aristotle. 

As George had to provide solid arguments to prove the superiority of his 
rendering of the Problemata over Gaza's, the ideas he expressed concerning 
the proper way of translating had to have serious grounding: if George wanted 
to rehabilitate himself, the invective could not just be turned into a mudsling- 
ing campaign. Below the thick layer of personal insults against Gaza, Adversus 
Theodorum Gazam thus contains notions which George must have regarded 
as sound.” 


4 For the dating of the translation of the Problemata and the subsequent commission of 
Gaza, see Monfasani, George of Trebizond, 74—75. For the publication date in late 1454 see 
Collectanea Trapezuntiana. Texts, Documents, and Bibliographies of George of Trebizond, ed. 
John Monfasani (Binghamton, NY, 1984), 640. Anna Modigliani, in her edition of Manetti's De 
vita ac gestis Nicolai quinti summi pontificis, claims that the translation of the Problemata had 
been finished just before spring 1452; see Giannozzo Manetti, De vita ac gestis Nicolai quinti 
summi pontificis, ed. Anna Modigliani (Rome, 2005), 62, n. 56. 

5 For the dating, see John Monfasani, 'The Pseudo-Aristotelian Problemata and Aristotle's 
De animalibus in the Renaissance, in Natural Particulars. Nature and the Disciplines in 
Renaissance Europe, eds Anthony Grafton and Nancy Siraisi (Cambridge, MA, and London, 
1999), 205-247, at 206. I am grateful to John Monfasani for supplying me with his forthcoming 
edition of Gaza's preface to his edition of the Problemata. 

6 George of Trebizond, Adversus Theodorum Gazam in perversionem Problematum Aristotelis, 
in Kardinal Bessarion als Theologe, Humanist und Staatsmann. Funde und Forschungen, 111, 
ed. Ludwig Mohler (Aalen and Paderborn, 1967), 274-342, at 316 (30.1). For the dating, see 
Monfasani, George of Trebizond, 163. 

7 See also Monfasani, George of Trebizond, 152. For an analysis of George's criticisms of 
Gaza's translation, see John Monfasani, 'George of Trebizond's Critique of Theodore Gaza's 
Translation of the Aristotelian Problemata, in Aristotle's Problemata in Different Times and 
Tongues, eds Pieter de Leemans and Michèle Goyens (Leuven, 2006), 275-294, at 276. 
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The majority of statements refer, for obvious reasons, to translating Aristotle, 
but many are meant to be generally applicable or offer rules that can also be 
applied to other works and genres. This article discusses George's guidelines for 
translation as presented in Adversus Theodorum Gazam. By juxtaposing them 
to statements from prefaces to his own translations, I shall assess if George 
presents a coherent approach to translating. In addition, I shall offer compari- 
sons to Leonardo Bruni's De interpretatione recta, composed in 1424-1426 in 
light of criticism of his translation of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics.8 Christina 
Abenstein has remarked that George's ideas on translation were influenced by 
Bruni's? and the two men had also been acquainted with each other. The for- 
mer thought highly of the latter, praising his translations of Aristotle, but later 
in his career he criticised some points of Bruni's translation of Demosthenes's 
Oration on the Crown? Comparisons of their ideas shall establish similarities 
in Bruni's and George's approach to translation and serve to put George's direc- 
tives into a wider perspective of fifteenth-century scholarship. 

In his invective, George described several aspects that he regarded as the 
translator's duty, officium interpretis. First and foremost, a proper understand- 
ing of the text to be translated is essential. If the translator does not com- 
prehend the text at hand, George noted, he should not be translating.” This 
insistence on understanding the source text is also found in his later preface to 
the commentary on Ptolemy's Almagest, written around 1460-1462. There, he 
writes that it is the duty of the translator first to have a proper understanding 


8 For the dating and motive of Bruni's work, see Brian P. Copenhaver, ‘Translation, 
Terminology and Style in Philosophical Discourse, in The Cambridge History of 
Renaissance Philosophy, eds Charles B.Schmitt, Quentin Skinner Eckhard Kefler 
and Jill Kraye (Cambridge, 1988), 75-110, at 82. For a study of Bruni's translation of the 
Nicomachean Ethics, see James Hankins, ‘Notes on Leonardo Bruni's Translation of the 
Nicomachean Ethics and its Reception in the Fifteenth Century, in Les traducteurs au 
travail. Leurs manuscrits et leurs méthodes, ed. Jacqueline Hamesse (Turnhout, 2001), 
427-447. 

9 Abenstein, “Penitus me destruxisti,' 314. 

10  Monfasani, George of Trebizond, 42; 65-66. As Monfasani notes, the praise of Bruni's 
translation of Aristotle was not without ulterior motive. For George's criticism of Bruni's 
translation of Demosthenes, see also Christina Abenstein, Die Basilius-Übersetzung des 
Georg von Trapezunt in ihrem historischen Kontext (Berlin, 2014), 131. 

11 George of Trebizond, Adversus Theodorum Gazam, 307 (19): Servandus est enim uni- 
cuique modus suus, non detorquendus auctoris sensus ad unum. Quod Aristoteles dixit, 
id ipsum non aliud traductor referat. Si non intelligit, non traducat. 
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of the material.!? So a correct grasp of the source text's content is a sine qua non 
to the potential translator. Otherwise he would just follow the meanings of the 
individual words, and not the content.!8 

Yet the indispensable requirement of understanding the text does not 
imply that the translator should necessarily share this knowledge with the fu- 
ture reader. To be sure, when something is imparted clearly in the original, the 
translation, too, should be clear. When, however, Aristotle has written some- 
thing in an obscure, difficult to understand way, it should not be clarified in 
translation. For by preserving the obscurity, the translator allows everybody to 
make up their own minds about the meaning.!4 With this attack on meddling 
translators, George might be referring to a statement made by Gaza in his pref- 
ace to his translation of the Problemata. There, Gaza noted that a translator's 
activity was useless if he did not emend the text he was translating and thus 
aided its understanding!*—an approach George found reprehensible. 

This directive of preserving the obscurity of an ambiguous text does 
not, however, allow for a lack of understanding on the translator's part. 
Unsurprisingly, George pointed out on several occasions that his rival Gaza 
had not understood the Problemata. It is bad enough, George complained, 
that many ignorant people, thinking that they can contribute something to 
the communis utilitas, commit their ideas to paper. Even worse, though, is that 
they also translate Greek texts without the necessary comprehension. At this 


12 George of Trebizond, ‘Preface to Iacobus Antonius Marcellus for the commentary on 
Ptolemy's Almagest’, in Collectanea, 248—250, at 249 (2): ‘Quod [sc. traductoris officium] 
est recte prius omnia percipere que tracturus es interpretens. For the Almagest, see Paul 
Kunitzsch, Der Almagest. Die Syntaxis Mathematica des Claudius Ptolemáus in arabisch- 
lateinischer Überlieferung (Wiesbaden, 1974), esp. 9 for the two medieval Latin transla- 
tions. All datings for George's prefaces are taken from Monfasani's edition. 

13 George of Trebizond, ‘Preface to Cardinal Bessarion for the translations of St. Basil's 
Contra Eunomium et De spiritu sancto, in Collectanea, 160—161: 'Nam qui transferre conan- 
tur que non intelligunt, eos video verborum solummodo, ut pueros, sequi potestates, a 
rebus ipsis plurimum aberrare, quamvis et verba ipsa non bene interpretetur qui rem non 
bene perceperit. 

14 George of Trebizond, Adversus Theodorum Gazam, 298 (1.2): ‘Fidus interpres, quae 
Aristoteles dilucide scripsit, ea dilucide, quae ambigue aut obscure, ea similiter traducit. 
Sic enim pro ingenio quisque suo singula examinabit. 

15 Theodore Gaza, ‘Praefatio in Problematibus Aristotelis, ed. John Monfasani (forthcom- 
ing), 43. 

16 See George of Trebizond, Adversus Theodorum Gazam, 281 (3.1): Quam longe vero ubique 
fere a sensu Aristotelis aberret, paucis et quidem sic explanabimus, ut graecis litteris non 
egeamus. Ibid., 308 (20): Multa enim a se affirmat emendata, multa in melius versa. Unde 
colligitur omnia, quae pingui non potuit ingenio assequi, ea quasi mendosa in melius sibi, 
ut putat, esse perversa.» 
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point, right at the beginning of his invective, George introduced a distinc- 
tion between translating historical texts, poetry or similar works of the genus 
mediocre, and translating Aristotle. Aristotle, he insisted, has to be correctly 
understood before one may set out on a translation.!” While George objected 
to his ignorant contemporaries translating in general, he did not put the same 
emphasis on comprehension of texts pertaining to the genus mediocre. He 
might, of course, still have seen it that way, or assumed that such texts are 
easily understood anyway; but due to the nature of his work—an invective 
against a translation of a (Pseudo-)Aristotelian text—he necessarily focused 
on the philosopher's works and stressed their special standing. In combina- 
tion with his remarks directed at Gaza personally, this guideline was meant to 
prove that his rival simply was not suited for the task and should have neither 
been entrusted with it nor, for that matter, accepted it. 

A further duty of the translator is faithfully to render a work's contents 
into another language, for only an author proper may write down his own 
thoughts.!8 At first sight, this seems like a simple attack on Gaza, who had 
introduced his own comments into the text of the Problemata.? But George 
had already expressed the same basic idea several years earlier, in his two 
prefaces to his translation of Demosthenes's Oration on the Crown, written 
in 1444-6 and 1452-3, respectively. There, he stated that a translator has to 
preserve the sensus argumentorumque vis.?? The same idea that the whole 
purpose of translation lies in correctly rendering what is written in one lan- 
guage into another language was also expressed by Leonardo Bruni.?! While 
this approach may seem obvious, this clearly was not the case in the fifteenth 


17 Ibid, 278 (23): Saepenumero ipse mecum admirari soleo tum naturam, tum mores eorum, 
qui cum nihil aut parum admodum sciant, non contenti tamen multa praeclaraque de 
se ipsis praedicare litteris etiam audent, quae nesciunt, tradere atque mandare, quasi 
quicquam ipsi quoque ad communem utilitatem possint conferre, neque id solum, sed 
a Graecorum etiam fontibus multa in latinum pervertere «potius» quam vertere non ab 
historicis tantum aut poétis aut a quibuscumque aliis mediocri quondam versatis in ge- 
nere, sed ab ipso quoque philosophiae magistro Aristotele, quem recte intelligere peni- 
tusque perspicere multo ante oportet, quam traducere institueris.’ 

18 Ibid., 288, (6.5): ‘Ignoras, ignoras, o Cages, quid officium interpretis sit, quid hominis sua 
scribentis. Hic sua exponit, ille aliena in aliquam linguam fideliter refert. 

19  Seebelow, 59-60. 

20 George of Trebizond, ‘Preface to Alphonsus rex for the translation of Demosthenes’ 
Oration on the Crown and the Preface to Anonymous (Vittorino da Feltre) for the same’ in 
Collectanea, 93-97, at 95 (8). 

21 Leonardo Bruni Aretino, De interpretatione recta, in his Humanistisch-philosophische 
Schriften mit einer Chronologie seiner Werke und Briefe, ed. Hans Baron (Leipzig and 
Berlin, 1928), 81-96, at 83 (1). 
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century: both Bruni and George saw the need to stress this point, and Gaza's 
additions to his translation show a contrary practice, showcasing that not ev- 
erybody followed this rule. 

Within this very generic guideline, George allowed for some degree of flex- 
ibility depending on the literary genre: historiographical and intellectually 
more easily accessible texts may be treated more freely than difficult and grav- 
er ones (by implication, this second group includes the writings of Aristotle).22 
More specifically, omissions from a historiographical text were regarded as ac- 
ceptable, while any addition infringed upon the fides historiae.?23 Also, when 
translating from Greek to Latin and wanting to put things ornately, ornatius- 
cule, the translator of historiographical texts should not be a slave to the origi- 
nal word order, but is free to disregard it.?* This notion that historiographical 
texts could be approached more laxly was not unique to George, but was also 
advocated by his adversary Poggio Bracciolini.?5 

In contrast, more demanding and more difficult works should be trans- 
lated almost word by word: texts dealing with res naturales—the category to 
which the Aristotelian Problemata belong—allow for no freedom at all, for 
the slightest change or the addition or omission of even a single word imme- 
diately distorts the sense.26 This demand for what he sees as a largely ad ver- 
bum approach (ad verbum de verbo paene reddant [sc. studiosi]) that faithfully 
but not slavishly follows the original text and is free from omissions and addi- 
tions, not only agrees with Bruni's stance, but was meant to advertise George's 


22 George of Trebizond, Adversus Theodorum Gazam, 327 (33.8): 'Hanc igitur regulam in 
traducendo tenendam studiosis putamus, ut graviora difficilioraque ad verbum de verbo 
paene reddant, historica et facilia latius angustiusve, sicuti iudicabunt, complectantur. 

23 Ibid., 326 (33.7): Praeterea de addendo reliquendoque regula quaedam teneri solet a doc- 
tis. Nam quae historice dicuntur, iis si quis addidit, fidem historiae violavit, sin omisit, 
non violavit. 

24 Ibid. 326 (33.7): Opus est enim, ut, si ornatiuscule volumus dicere, graecorum verborum 
ordinem omnino negligamus. Nam [si] a materna lingua in latinam, quae proximae sunt, 
aut contra vertendi ordo verborum servandus non est. 

25 In winter 1448/9, Poggio wrote on his translation of Xenophon (Lettere, 111, ed. Helene 
Harth [Florence, 1987], 83): 'Certe servata rerum gravitate effusi verbositatem, qua Greci 
ut plurimum referti sunt, et quoad potui, hesi orationi nostre non ut interpres verbo- 
rum, sed veluti historie scriptor; See also Paul Botley, Latin Translation in the Renaissance: 
The Theory and Practice of Leonardo Bruni, Giannozzo Manetti and Desiderius Erasmus 
(Cambridge, 2004), 48. 

26 See above, n. 22; and Adversus Theodorum Gazam, 326 (33.8): ‘Minima enim tum propter 
magnitudinem rerum, tum quia de rebus naturalibus documenta sunt, textus immutatio 
aut verbi additio substractiove longe in alienum saepe sensum universam rem rapuit: 
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own work, setting it apart from and above Gaza's.?? His competitor had freely 
added his own thoughts to his translation, thus not following best practice 
for translating texts dealing with natural philosophy, but contravening the re- 
quired standards. At the same time, it was clear to George, who concedes that 
he has treated other translations more freely,28 that it is impossible to render 
a text into another language without any additions or omissions whatsoev- 
er.29 This concession must be seen as an acknowledgment of the different 
structures of languages, rather than as a permission to insert explanatory or 
illustrative material. 

The proposed guidelines are in line with assertions found in prefaces to 
some of his translations. In his two prefaces to his translation of Demosthenes's 
Oration on the Crown, for instance, George insisted that nothing that is con- 
stituent to the text may be left out or added; but, he adds, this does not apply 
to individual words, but to sense and content.3° Judging from his preface to 
his rendering of Aristotle's Physics, written between 1455 and 1459, he fol- 
lowed his rules for translating texts dealing with natural philosophy: there, 
George claimed that he had adopted a word-by-word method as much as pos- 
sible, quantum possibile, while equally at the same time preserving the sense 
and not diminishing the Latinity.?! 


27 For Bruni, see Leonardo Bruni, Sulla perfetta traduzione, ed. and tr. Paolo Viti (Naples, 
2004), 52. 

28 George of Trebizond, Adversus Theodorum Gazam, 326 (33.8): ‘In aliis vero maiore dicendi 
usi libertate nunc evagatiores, nunc contractiores fuimus. See below, 59-60, for Gaza's 
additions. 

29 Ibid., 326 (33.7): ‘Sed dicet forsan quispiam non esse possibile hominem, cum traducat, 
nihil relinquere, nihil addere. Nec id ignoro, et illud scio in tam paucis verbis tam multa 
committere non erroris esse, sed ignorantiae atque dementiae: 

30 See George of Trebizond, ‘Preface to Alphonsus rex for the translation of Demosthenes’ 
Oration on the Crown and his Preface to Anonymous (Vittorino da Feltre) for the same’, 
Collectanea, 95 (7): ‘Sed illa in huiusmodi traductores sola sufficit ratio, quod nullum sibi 
quod traducendus auctor dicat, non dico verbum, sed inventum, nullum excogitatum, 
nullus sensus pretermittendus aut addendus est, qui universe rei detractus vel appositus 
aut mancum aut vastum totum efficiat. 

31 George of Trebizond, ‘Preface to Ioannes episcopus Attrebatensis (Jean Jouffroy) for the 
translation of Aristotle's Physics} in Collectanea, 268 (1): ‘In quibus traducendis illud pre- 
cipue nobis fuit observatum ut et verbum de verbo, quantum possibile fuit, traduceremus 
et Latinitati non derogaremus et sensum philosophi apprime servaremus. Berti has point- 
ed out that the method of ad verbum translation survived well into the humanistic period, 
and was used in schools and also for translations of difficult texts; see Ernesto Berti, 'La 
traduzione umanistica’, in Tradurre dal greco in età umanistica. Metodi e strumenti. Atti del 
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The careful choice of words is of vital importance for a variety of reasons. 
Neologisms and rarely used words are to be avoided, for they will not be under- 
stood.?? In support of this principle, George quoted from Cicero's De oratore 
that a translator should not abhor the vulgare genus orationis and the con- 
suetudo communis sensus. Quite the contrary: a translator has to present the 
reader with a text consisting of commonly used words— just as, George was 
not shy to point out, he himself had done—lest the understanding be impeded 
by ignorance of the words used. This principle applies especially to philosophi- 
cal texts, for their subject matter is in itself already complicated enough and 
should not be rendered even more difficult through the use of uncommon 
words.33 There are thus good reasons for employing established Greek words 
in Latin texts rather than creating neologisms. George derived this position 
once again from Cicero: at times, the Roman had stated in both De finibus and 
Topica, Greek terms are clearer and more commonly used than their Latin 
counterparts.34 As we shall see, however, this stance first and foremost served 


seminario di studio, Firenze, Certosa del Galluzzo, 9 settembre 2005, ed. Mariarosa Cortesi, 
(Florence, 2007), 3-15, at 6. 

32 George of Trebizond, Adversus Theodorum Gazam, 281 (3.2): ‘Sed ne longior nobis fiat 
oratio, ad rem ipsam accedemus, si prius illud admonuerimus propriis rerum tritisque 
consuetudine auctorum verbis facile ad eorum intelligentiam legentes adduci, novis in- 
usitatisque nihil recte intelligere posse. 

33 Ibid. 321-322 (31.5-6): ‘Sin vero non assequar, non dubito, quin laboris huius mei, quo 
nemini obesse, omnibus prodesse conor, et praemium apud iustissimum iudicem mihi 
depositum sit, et non nihil tum apud praesentes, tam maxime apud posteros sepulta iam 
invidia laudis atque gloriae, praesertim cum nusquam a communi usu dicendi, quoad 
eius fieri potuit, diverterim illudque Ciceronis semper ante oculos habuerim, quod re ipsa 
Cages aspernatur atque contemnit. ‘Vitium, inquit [sc. Cicero, De oratore, I, 12], maximum 
est in dicendo a vulgari genere orationis atque consuetudine communis sensus abhor- 
rere Haec ille oratori consulit, libros ad fratrem statim incipiens. Tu autem, o Cages, tu 
Cages philosophiam, quae, quantum fieri potest, communioribus tradenda vocabulis est, 
ne ad rerum difficultatem verborum quoque durities addita tenebris omnia ignorantiae 
obscuret, ad Carmentae tempora enim nova, ad barbariem ipsam revocare conatus lau- 
dem etiam hac ex re petis et in priscos interpretes quasi dignos igne insultas et studiosos 
philosophiae universos, quia non citius in ignem libros illorum proiiciunt, ut ignorantes 
atque fatuos insectaris!’ 

34 Ibid. 285 (5.2): ‘At Cicero, ille romanae auctor eloquentiae, qui multo maiora romanis lit- 
teris ornamenta solus contulit quam ceteri omnes simul, apertissime in topicis, ut opinor, 
etintertio de finibus multa se graece dicere ait, non quia dici latine non possent, sed quia 
clariora usu graeca essent latinis. Tu, Cages, ignota penitus, quae numquam in usu Latinis 
fuerunt, certissimis graecis postergatis in mediam philosophiam compellis. Ille roma- 
nus orator atque philosophus, cum ad scribendum hoc maxime animum induxerit, ut 
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the purpose of denigrating Gaza's translation of the Problemata, which must 
have been under serious suspicion of containing neologisms: in his preface to 
the Problemata, Theodore already saw the need to defend himself against the 
accusation of having introduced a new terminology.?5 

His repeated insistence on the avoidance of neologisms in his invective 
against Gaza notwithstanding, George himself did not systematically follow 
this principle in his translations of Aristotelian texts. Already between 1443 
and 1445, in his ‘Preface to Antonius de Pago for the translation of Aristotle's 
Physics, George had noted that Latin is lacking philosophical terms existing 
in Greek. Rather than adopting the Greek terms, he used this circumstance as 
an excuse for the introduction of neologisms.?6 A few years later, while work- 
ing for the pope in Rome, he noted in his ‘Preface to Pope Nicholas v for the 
translation of Aristotle's zoological works’, finished circa February 1450, that he 
used Greek words, at times slightly Latinised, when there was no Latin word 
available." So in this case he did not simply make do with the well-known 
Greek terms, but Latinised them for his purposes. 

The tendency emerging from his prefaces also holds true for and is even 
amplified in another of his projects. In his Rhetoricorum libri quinque, rather 
than having recourse to the Greek terminology or relying on Ciceronian vo- 
cabulary, he introduced entirely new terms. Carl Joachim Classen, in his study 
of George's rhetorical writings, pointed out that the Byzantine introduced ne- 
ologisms ‘without warning or explanation.98 


patriam, sicut ipse testatur, linguam redderet ampliorem ornatioremque, Graeciae verba, 
quae magis consuetudo trivit quam Italiae, minus usitata deligebat. Cicero, however, also 
translated Greek terms into Latin; see J. G. F. Powell, ‘Translation and Culture in Ancient 
Rome, in Übersetzung—Translation— Traduction, eds Harald Kittel, Armin Paul Frank 
and Norbert Greiner, 11 (Berlin, 2007), 1132-1136, at 1135. 

35 See Theodore Gaza, ‘Praefatio in Problematibus' 1-14 and 21-28. 

36 George of Trebizond, ‘Preface to Antonius de Pago for the translation of Aristotle's Physics, 
in Collectanea, 141-144, at 143 (6): ‘Nam si in morali philosophie parte, que communis 
pervulgataque est, necesse fuerat Ciceroni nova fingere verba, ut in tertio De finibus ipse 
testatur, quid nobis censes faciendum, quos in eam partem traducendam impulisti que 
acumine atque subtilitate adeo illi prestet ut ne conferri quidem huic illa posse videatur?' 
For the dating of the preface, see ibid., 141. 

37 George of Trebizond, ‘Preface to Pope Nicolaus v for the translation of Aristotle’s zoo- 
logical works’, in Collectanea, 298-300, at 299 (5): ‘In non nullis etiam cum neutrum 
fieri commode posset, Greca ipsa posuimus paululum plerumque ad formam Latinam 
commutata. 

38 Carl Joachim Classen, ‘The Rhetorical Works of George of Trebizond and their Debt to 
Cicero’, Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 56 (1993), 75-84, at 80. Rhetoricorum 
libri quinque date to 1434; see Francesco Saverio Minervini, 'Virgilio: un modello poetico 
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George's neologisms met with displeasure among his peers. Half a decade 
after his death, Giorgio Merula criticised this introduction of new words??— 
just as before George himself had criticised Theodore's use of uncommon and 
new words ‘that were never in use in Latin'4° The stark discrepancy between 
George's two approaches suggests, however, that he championed such a radi- 
cal view in Adversus Theodorum Gazam solely to denigrate Gaza, rather than 
wholeheartedly advocating opposition to neologisms. 

The Rhetoricorum libri quinque are, of course, nota translation, but an inde- 
pendent Latin work in their own right; yet the principle advocated in Adversus 
Theodorum Gazam of choosing words that allow the reader to understand the 
text easily should, one thinks, still apply—all the more so when taking into 
account that a well established Latin rhetorical terminology already existed. 
These three examples—two from prefaces to translations of Aristotelian writ- 
ings, one from George's own authorial output—show that George was not, in 
practice, opposed to the introduction of neologisms to the Latin language, not 
even in the field of natural philosophy. Contrary to the policy advocated in 
Adversus Theodorum Gazam, he seems regularly to have invented new words 
to suit his needs. George's other writings thus present a contrasting position to 
the purely polemical stance advertised in Adversus Theodorum Gazam. 

Bruni's position regarding neologisms in De interpretatione recta bears more 
resemblance to George's theoretical statements in Adversus Theodorum Gazam 
than to his practice in Rhetoricorum libri quinque and the relevant remarks in 
his prefaces. Bruni opposes the unnecessary introduction of Greek words into 
Latin translations and holds that everything that can be said in Greek can also 
be said in Latin. In his view, leaving Greek words untranslated when there is a 
fitting Latin counterpart is a sign of pure ignorance. Yet, unlike George's stance 
in his preface to the Physics, he objects to the creation of Latin neologisms for 
the very few Greek words for which there are no Latin equivalents and instead 
calls for the use of the Greek term in these instances.^! 


per Bartolomeo Maranta, in Acta conventus neo-latini bonnensis. Proceedings of the Twelfth 
International Congress of Neo-Latin Studies. Bonn 3-9 August 2003, ed. Rhoda Schur et al. 
(Tempe, AZ, 2006), 557—565, at 559. 

39 Classen, ‘The Rhetorical Works of George of Trebizond, 80. 

40 George of Trebizond, Adversus Theodorum Gazam, 285 (5.2): 'Tu, Cages, ignota penitus, 
quae numquam in usu Latinis fuerunt, certissimis graecis postergatis in mediam philoso- 
phiam compellis? Classen, ‘The Rhetorical Works’, 80, provides some examples of new 
terms introduced by George. 

41 Bruni, De interpretatione recta, 95: ‘Quid de verbis in Graeco relictis dicam, quae tam 
multa sunt, ut semigraeca quaedam eius interpretatio videatur? Atqui nihil Graece 
dictum est, quod Latine dici non possit! Et tamen dabo veniam in quibusdam paucis 
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With regard to the right choice of vocabulary, the translator's task is not 
resolved by exclusively employing common words: the correct choice of com- 
mon word is in itself a challenging undertaking, for the same word can be 
understood differently by philosophers and rhetoricians, by Aristotelians and 
Platonists. Therefore the translator has to identify the meaning intended by 
his respective author without taking account of the meaning the same words 
may have when used by other writers.*? In practice, this means that if a certain 
word is used in a certain meaning only in poetry, it must not be employed in 
that sense in philosophical texts—if it is not already attested in that meaning.*? 
Furthermore, once one has chosen a translation for a word, it is important not 
to translate it differently when it next occurs.44 

George's deliberations are not limited to the raw text itself, but also ex- 
tend to its structural organisation, in particular to the chapter division. He 
harshly condemned the interchanging, further division or merging of chapters 
that Gaza had undertaken in his rendering of the Problemata. The reason for 
George's staunch resistance to any alteration of the division and arrangement 
of chapters is purely practical: any changes deprive the reader of the help- 
ful tool of commentaries. Since commentaries always refer to the traditional 
chapter count, it is essential that a translation does not alter the established 
division of the text.*5 


admodum peregrinis et reconditis, si nequeant commode in Latinum traduci. Enim vero, 
quorum optima habemus vocabula, ea in Graeco relinquere ignorantissimum est. 

42 George of Trebizond, Adversus Theodorum Gazam, 281 (3.2): ‘Trita vero usitataque scimus 
aliter plerumque ab aliis capi. Multa enim aliter philosophi, aliter rhetores, et Aristotelici 
aliter multa, aliter Platonici. Quare qui Aristotelem interpretatur, ipsum sequi debet, non 
alios: 

43 George gave Theodore’s use of ubi as a negative example; see George of Trebizond, 
Adversus Theodorum Gazam, 302 (16.1): “Quare, inquit, qui laborant, sudare, ubi cessavere, 
incipiunt? Non dico, quia ‘ubi’ particula non rhetorum neque philosophorum est, sed 
poëtarum. In hac significatione atque historicorum minuta enim haec persequi non est 
nostrum, quippe qui maiora etiam negligamus praeter pauca, quae sufficiant, ut amentia 
patronorum Cagis et furor percipi queat. 

44 Ibid., 283-284 (4.2); 288 (6.5). 

45 Ibid, 304 (18.1): ‘Nam ne facile inveniri, quae Cages scripsit, conferrique cum veteribus 
possit, omnia consilio eorum confundit, tam problemata quam particulas quoque ipsas. 
Statim enim incipiens primae particulae, quoniam ad medicinam pertinet, illam de 
cicatricibus longe ab ipsa disiunctam ab Aristotele connectit Cages. Ita rebus omnibus 
suum, non quem philosophus voluit, ordinem dedit. Quodsi qui ordinasse Cagem, quae 
absque ordine Aristoteles effudit, recteque id factum obiiciant, respondebimus pluris 
fieri ab omnibus, qui recte sapiunt, Aristotelicam, ut ipsi dicunt, inordinationem quam 
exquisitam Cagis. For a brief summary of the substantial changes introduced by Gaza, 
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George himself claimed to have followed this precept in his rendering of 
the Problemata. In the ‘Postface to an anonymous vir clarus for the transla- 
tion of the Aristotelian Problemata, written shortly after Adversus Theodorum 
Gazam in late 1456/57, he insisted that he always upheld the traditional or- 
der.^$ His words here clearly echo those of his invective, and he may well have 
felt the need to highlight that his own practice, in contrast to his rival's, was 
impeccable. 

The discussion of the importance of rhetorical ornamentation in transla- 
tions monopolised a fair amount of attention in Adversus Theodorum Gazam. 
George expressed a firm opinion, again following his model Cicero: a philoso- 
pher does not have to be eloquent; it suffices if he manages to explain the sub- 
ject matter.” For if it is explained clearly, it is expressed brilliantly.48 At the 
same time, eloquence in conjunction with wisdom deserves great praise, while 
the opposite, eloquence without wisdom, is a sign of folly according to Cicero 
and, following him, George.^? This second constellation, eloquence without 
wisdom, was criticized more than once in the invective. Early on in the text, 


see Monfasani, ‘The Pseudo-Aristotelian Problemata, 207, and 212, for attempts by later 
scholars to solve the problems caused by the changes. Gaza also transposed the order of 
books in his translation of Aristotle's zoological works to make them agree with the order 
laid out by Aristotle; see Nigel Guy Wilson, From Byzantium to Italy. Greek Studies in the 
Italian Renaissance (London, 1992), 78-79. 

46 George of Trebizond, ‘[Postface to an anonymous vir clarus for the translation of the 
Aristotelian Problemata], in Collectanea, 131-134, at 133 (11-12): ‘Conferre autem sua 
Theodori cum verteribus [sic] absque magno labore nemo potest. Hoc enim ipsum, ut 
puto, timens homo maliciosus omnes Aristotelis libros, quas particulas philosophantes 
appellant, confudit. Nam alias alio transferens et ordinem Aristotelicum mutavit et nu- 
merum ... Nihil enim nos unquam in transferendo mutamus, sed ordinem rerum semper 
eum sequimur quem auctores observarunt. 

47 George of Trebizond, Adversus Theodorum Gazam, 320 (31.4): "Philosophus, inquit Cicero 
[De finibus 1.15], si affert eloquentiam, non aspernor. Si non affert, non requiro. Re mihi sa- 
tisfaciat." For an accusation of Gaza's striving for too much rhetorical elegance, see n. 50. 
The rise of Ciceronianism goes back to Bruni and Gasparino Barzizza; see Bruni, Sulla 
perfetta traduzione, 57-58. 

48 Ibid. 321 (31.4): "Omne, inquit [Cicero, De finibus 111.19], quod de re bona dilucide dicitur, 
mihi praeclare dici videtur. Istiusmodi autem res dicere ornate velle puerile est. Plane 
vero et perspicue expedire posse docti et intelligentis viri.”. 

49 lbid. 321 (31.4): Sapientiam sane coniunctam eloquentiae in caelum laudibus extollit. Si 
alterum optandum sit, rerum scientiam amplectitur et quasi divinam colit. Eloquentiam, 
id est ornatum verborum a sapientia seiunctum, quasi turpissimam stultitiam contemnit 
atque aspernatur: Cf. Cicero, De inv. 1.1. 
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George wrote that ‘there is no greater insanity, no greater madness than string- 
ing words together without knowledge and judgment.>° 

While most of his argument is built on Cicero's writings, George acknowl- 
edged that Cicero, when praising clarity over eloquence, was referring spe- 
cifically to moral philosophy. Yet, George insisted, if this guideline applies to 
moral philosophy, then it is all the more valid for natural philosophy and thus 
for Aristotelian writings. If striving for eloquence in moral philosophy is child- 
ish, then that is even more the case for natural philosophy. Being able to ex- 
plain things clearly, on the other hand, is the characteristic of a learned and 
discerning man.5! 

This attribution of a subordinate role to eloquence when rendering 
Aristotelian works into Latin, with special reference to statements by Cicero, 
may well be a direct response to Gaza's preface to the Problemata. There, Gaza 
had called for the pursuit of eloquence in translation, backing this up with a 
reference to Cicero who had praised Aristotle as flumen aureum eloquentiae.9? 
George, in his invective, may have picked up on Gaza's recourse to the Roman 
author and used his works to prove his opponent wrong. 

While George was very decided on this subject in his invective against Gaza, 
the prefaces to his translations present a somewhat different picture. Again, as 
was the case for the use of neologisms, the divergent statements are found in 
two earlier prefaces to Aristotelian works of natural philosophy. In his preface 
to the translation of the Physics he stated that he tried to be no less ornate 
and elegant than Aristotle himself was in Greek, thus essentially mirroring 
Gaza's request for eloquence.5? He went a step further in the ‘Preface to Pope 


50 Ibid. 305 (18.3): "Sed nulla est maior dementia, nullus maior furor, quam verba in nume- 
rum construere nulla subiecta scientia vel sententia." For George's criticism of Gaza, see 
ibid., 280-1 (3.1): Nam et verba nec rebus accomodantur nec inter se commode connec- 
tuntur et a Carmenta usque repetita in philosophiam irruperunt, et res non luce oratio- 
nis explicatae, sed inepta garrulitate implicatae atque impeditae iacent adeo, ut percipi 
nequeant. 

51 Ibid. 321 (31.4): ‘Si in philosophia morali puerile est ornatui verborum nimio invigi- 
lare, quid puerilius erit, addo, et turpius, quam in naturali hoc ipsum magis quam res 
insectari?. 

52 Gaza, Praefatio in Problematibus; 37. 

53 George of Trebizond, ‘Preface to Antonius de Pago for the translation of Aristotle's Physics, 
143: ‘Verum tamen conabimur, quod fidelis interpretis est, non minus ornatum ac elegan- 
tem Latinis Aristotelem reddere quam se ipsum Grecis ipse prebuerit. In his ‘Preface to 
Cardinal Dominicus Capranica for the translation of Aristotle's De anima’, 191 (5), written 
in late 1446 or early 1447, George stated that he followed a word-by-word translation in 
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Nicolaus v for the translation of Aristotle's zoological works, and boasted that 
he had translated these works no less elegantly than they are in Greek.5* So 
in both cases he admitted to, even prided himself on, having produced an el- 
egant translation. It is, of course, likely that George took for granted that he 
possessed the necessary combination of wisdom and eloquence praised by 
Cicero. Yet his prefaces certainly put the focus on the eloquence of the render- 
ings, rather than highlighting the clarity of the subject matter. 

The composition of Adversus Theodorum Gazam appears to mark a turn- 
ing point in George's attitude towards eloquence in translation. In his later 
"Preface to Cardinal Nicolaus Cusanus for the translation of Plato's Parmenides", 
finished in 1459, George no longer claimed to have translated as eloquently as 
the author had written. Instead, he insisted that the more ornately one tries to 
say obscure things, the less one explains them.55 So striving for eloquence in 
translations of philosophical texts is not just no longer desirable, but is actively 
to be avoided. 

George's earlier position was in line with that championed by Leonardo 
Bruni in De interpretatione recta. Bruni stressed the importance of preserv- 
ing the style and the rhetorical elements of the original text. The structure 
of the sentences and the use of figures and tropes has to be maintained. If 
the interpres does not accomplish this, the greatness of the text will fade in 


his rendering of the Physics. He even claimed that Aristotle did not want to or could not 
strive for exquisita orationis elegantia: 'Qua in traductione [sc. of De anima] conatus sum, 
ut in Physico etiam feci auditu, verbum verbo, prout Latinitas patitur, reddere? As he says 
in the Adversus Theodorum Gazam though, if you want to say something ornatiuscule, 
you have to diverge from the original. Thus George is contradicting himself. For the two 
prefaces to De anima, see Monfasani, George of Trebizond, 59. 

54 George of Trebizond, ‘Preface to Pope Nicolaus V for the translation of Aristotle's zoologi- 
cal works; 299 (4). 

55 George of Trebizond, '[Preface to Cardinal Nicolaus Cusanus for the translation of Plato's 
Parmenides], in Collectanea, 303-304, at 303 (2): Brevitas quoque dicendi tanta, ut nihil 
brevius dici possit. Quo fit ut etiam in ornatu verborum longo intervallo a ceteris Platonis 
operibus relinquatur. Quod natura ipsarum rerum fieri necessario dixerim. Verborum 
enim ornatus et compositionis pompa si latius confluat et quasi luctator nudos in harena 
lacertos ostentet iactetque, omnem gravitatem suam infringit. Hinc fit ut retrusas res 
atque abditas quantum ornatius dicere coneris, tantum minus explices; communiores 
contra, nisi ornate dicas, ne dicere quidem videaris! For an edition of George's transla- 
tion, see George of Trebizond, Il Platone latino. Il Parmenide: Giorgio di Trebisonda e il 
cardinale Cusano, ed. Ilario Ruocco (Florence, 2003). 
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translation.5® Since Bruni considered Aristotle a great master of rhetorical 
ornatus,°” this meant that his philosophical works had to mirror this elegance. 
While, as Paul Botley notes, Aristotle is not regarded as an eloquent author 
in modern scholarship, the idea that he was inherently eloquent goes back to 
Cicero.5? Bruni, George, and also, as mentioned above, Gaza were not the only 
fifteenth-century authors to perpetuate Cicero's claim. To provide yet another 
example, Roberto Rossi, who translated the Posterior Analytics around 1406, 
already regarded Aristotle as eloquent.5? 

In contrast to the later George, who can picture a respectable translation of 
philosophical texts without rhetorical ornament, for Bruni, a good translation 
always has to bring across both the doctrina rerum and the scribendi ornatus.©° 
Bruni thus not only insists on the words transmitting the sense, something that 
George would subscribe to, but also on the words being elegant and ornate.®! 
While this agrees with what George stated in his early writings, it is relativised 
in Adversus Theodorum Gazam and goes against what he postulated in his pref- 
ace to the Parmenides. 

An unforgivable liberty Gaza was accused of having taken in his translation 
of the Problemata was to integrate his own comments into the text.52 George 


56 Bruni, De interpretatione recta, 87: ‘In exornationibus quoque ceteris conservandis 
summa diligentia erit adhibenda. Haec enim omnia nisi servet interpres, prima orationis 
maiestas omnino deperit et fatiscit. Servari autem sine magno labore magnaque peritia 
litterarum non possunt’; ibid., go: ‘His vero exemplis abunde patet neminem posse primi 
auctoris maiestatem servare, nisi ornatum illius numerositatemque conservet. Dissipata 
namque et inconcinna traductio omnem protinus laudem et gratiam primi auctoris ex- 
terminat. Ex quo scelus quodammodo inexpiabile censendum est hominem non plane 
doctum et elegantem ad transferendum accedere” George was not consistent on this 
point. He demanded it expressly for orations, as he says in the ‘Preface to Alphonsus rex 
for the translation of Demosthenes' Oration on the Crown and his Preface to Anonymous 
(Vittorino da Feltre) for the same’, 94 (1). Here again he demands word-by-word transla- 
tion for difficult texts, making special reference to Aristotle's texts; he has also set out the 
idea that when translating historical texts, one can take a more liberal approach. 

57 Bruni, De interpretatione recta, 86: ‘Cum enim in optimo quoque scriptore et praesertim in 
Platonis Aristotelisque libris et doctrina rerum sit et scribendi ornatus, ille demum proba- 
tus erit interpres, qui utrumque servabit’; ibid., 89-90. See also Botley, Latin Translation, 
42—45, Where relevant passages are quoted. 

58 See Botley, Latin Translation, 44. 

59 See Botley, Latin Translation, 49. 

60 See above, n. 57. 

61 Bruni, De interpretatione recta, 87, 16-18. 

62 George of Trebizond, Adversus Theodorum Gazam, 298-299 (11.2): ‘Tu, tu Cages audes 
compressas argutasque Aristotelis rationes excolere atque interpretando explicare, id est 
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furiously opposed this brashness. As mentioned above, he objected to even 
single words being added to the translations of philosophical texts; additions 
of entire passages were, therefore, entirely unacceptable. Rather, if a transla- 
tor thinks that he understands a difficult passage in Aristotle, he should follow 
George's example by putting his comments in the margins as scholia.9? For the 
job of the fidus interpres is to translate what is written by the original author, 
and not to add his own thoughts, even if they are of value.9^ Should anyone 
feel the need to make his own opinion known he should write a commentary, 
which everybody is at liberty to do.® For even if one's own ideas are wrong, 
everybody may publish them— without thereby causing damage to somebody 
else.96 This cannot be forbidden, even if one's own thoughts are vain and emp- 
ty.67 But mixing one's own thoughts in with those of others, and thereby mak- 
ing the intact transmission of both one's own and others' ideas impossible, 
is taboo.88 What the original author had to say, and how he said it, has to be 
preserved and may not be distorted in a translation.9? 

Judging from comments in his prefaces, George seems to have followed his 
own precept in this respect. Most notably, and maybe unsurprisingly, in his 
preface to his translation of the Problemata, written between 1455 and 1463, he 


dilucidius atque latius exponere. Derogas Aristoteli. Multa de suis quasi maledicta tollis. 
Multa addis. Multa commutas. Et quae non intelligis, quasi mendosa sint, emendas. Quae 
non pauca sunt, Ibid., 299 (12.1): ‘Sed cur tot tantaque brevissimo addidisti problemati? 
That Gaza made alterations to the text is also hinted at in his preface; see Gaza, Praefatio 
in Problematibus’, 43. 

63 Ibid. 298-299 (1.2): ‘Si vero nonnulla obscura liquide tibi patere putas aut ambigua tibi 
certiora esse ducis, in marginibus, sicuti nos facere consuevimus, quae sentis, scribe nec 
tua cum alienis commisce. Ita enim et Aristoteles integer erit, et sententia tua non erit 
ignota. 

64 Ibid. 304 (17.3). 

65 Ibid. 307 (19): ‘Aut saltem ipsa philosophi exprimat verba, quae si rectius quam ceteri 
consequi se credit, commenta conscribat, exponat ut liber. Id enim omnibus licet. Alienis 
sua immiscere nemini licet: 

66 Ibid. 313 (28.2): Licet enim unicuique sine alterius iniuria, quae credit vera esse, etiamsi 
non sint, depromere. Aristoteli autem ac veritati rerum palam detrahere, id nemo, nemo 
umquam, o Cages, aequo animo patietur. 

67 Ibid. 301 (15.2): 'Nec enim prohibendus est quisquam sententiam suam, etiamsi vana 
penitus atque inania fundit, in medium afferre: 

68 Ibid. 307 (19): Alienis sua immiscere nemini licet. Nam id quidem nihil aliud est, quam 
nec sua nec aliena velle integra hominibus tradere, sed omnia prae intollerabili contuma- 
cia confundere: 

69 Ibid. 307 (19): Servandus est enim unicuique modus suus, non detorquendus auctoris 


sensus ad unum: 
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stressed that he added scholia to passages where the sense is obscure.?° But 
he had already highlighted this practice in the mid-1440s, when he noted in 
his preface to De anima that he would introduce scholia and marginalia in his 
translations of Aristotle.” 

In the preface to his translation of the Problemata, Theodore Gaza several 
times refers to previous translators in disparaging terms.”2 George's attitude 
to his predecessors stands in sharp contrast to Gaza's negative view. Adversus 
Theodorum Gazam contains numerous references to the veteres interpretes, 
whose works, as George points out, were used by such outstanding scholars as 
Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas and others. Without these commentators, 
who were among the most renowned philosophers, theologians and physi- 
cians, the world would be in the dark."? George pays homage to these medieval 
predecessors, and with his usual lack of modesty places his work in a direct 
line with theirs.”4 


70 George of Trebizond, ‘Preface to Cardinal Prosper de Colonna for the translation of 
Aristotle's Problemata, with George's scholia, in Collectanea, 320-321, at 321 (8): ‘Que 
scholiis, non ubique, sed ubi Aristotelis sensus videbatur, ut solet, abstrusus, in lucem pro 
viribus productam" 

71 George of Trebizond, ‘[Preface to the reader for the translation of Aristotle's De anima], 
8* (p. 192): 'Coacti sumus, quod in aliis quoque suis operibus faciemus, ut pro ingenioli 
nostri facultate ac viribus scholiis non nulla marginalibus aut lucidiora redderemus.’ 
Monfasani has pointed out that it was common practice for George to introduce scholia 
to his translations; see Collectanea, 322. His scholia are edited ibid., 640-666. 

72 Gaza, ‘Praefatio in Problematibus’, 12; 16; 28. 

73 George of Trebizond, Adversus Theodorum Gazam, 319-320 (31.2): ‘Si nihil traduxissent, 
essent Alberti, essent Scoti, essent Aegidii, esset Thomas, essent alii quam plures aut in 
philosophia aut in theologia aut in medicina praeclarissimi viri, quorum scriptis naturae 
secreta, theologiae profunditas, medicinae varia, multiplex subtilisque ratio, quae ante 
illas traductiones omnia iacebant in tenebris, hominibus patuerunt? Cuius Graecorum 
scripta sic copiose diffunduntur, sic acute absolvuntur, sic dilucide proferuntur sicut 
Alberti, qui hac ipsa de re Magni solus cognomen sibi comparavit? ... Tolle interpreta- 
tiones, quae ante nos fuerunt, nullus erit Albertus. Quis vel in theologia ordinatius co- 
piosiusque vel super Aristotelem brevius, distinctius, dilucidius graece umquam scripsit, 
quam Thomas latine? Finge nullas ante nos interpretationes Aristotelis fuisse, ubi tibi 
essent scripta, praecepta, inventa Thomae? ... Harum rerum omnium causam priores de- 
derunt interpretes, o Cagulei. Has res tam grandes, tam utiles, tam gloriosas nisi dolere- 
tis Latinis per interpretamenta veterum exstitisse, non exclamaretis melius fuisse nulla 
quam huiusmodi exempla ipsos habuisse! For George's connections to the Dominican 
Order and his defense of scholastic writers, see Monfasani, George of Trebizond, 156. 

74 George of Trebizond, Adversus Theodorum Gazam, 319 (31.1): ‘Satis iam superque omnia 
ex his, quae dicta sunt, Cagis vitia perspici posse confido, praesertim si quis diligentius ad 
traductionem nostram aut etiam ad veterem conferat suam" 
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But Gaza, who even goes so far as wanting to see the old books burned,75 
would rather, so George's accusation, have no translations than those of the 
medieval forebears, for they are without rhetorical ornamentation. Theodore 
thus prefers the verborum ornamentum dicendique crepitus to the matter."9 Yet 
despite loathing their translations, George noted sardonically, Gaza still has 
recourse to their works as soon as the text he is translating poses difficulties." 
George on the other hand repeatedly points out how much is owed to the vet- 
eres interpretes, and placed his own work proudly in their tradition.?8 

This positive view of earlier translators stands in stark contrast to Leonardo 
Bruni's work. With regard to the translation of the Nicomachean Ethics, Bruni 
mentions that he had harshly criticised an antiquus interpres, to be identified 
with Robert Grosseteste."? Considering George's staunch defense of the medi- 
eval translators, it seems unlikely that George would have subscribed to such 
an attack. This notable difference might well spring from the divergent inten- 
tions of the two works. While both authors wrote to defend their translations 


75 Ibid, 322 (31.6): ‘In ignem, in ignem tu eos libros, qui tot tantosque philosophos the- 
ologosque pepererunt, ut enumerari vix queant, in ignem, inquam, tu priscorum scripta 
proiicienda consulis, hortaris, impellis?' Cf. Gaza, ‘Praefatio in Problematibus, 34. 

76 Ibid. 320 (31.4): ‘Melius est nihil habere, inquiet, quam malum aliquod habere. Suntne 
malae translationes et ipso nihilo peiores, quae tot praestantes philosophos, tot theologos 
sanctos, tot excellentes medicos pepererunt? Sed omni carent, inquies, ornamento. Quid 
tu verborum ornamentum dicendique crepitus rebus anteponis?’. 

77 Ibid. 324 (33.1): Verum quoniam interpretatores priscos quasi pecudes omnino spernit 
Cages, non gravabimur, quamvis finem adversus eum facere statuimus, unico exemplo, 
quod forte nunc occurrit, prae oculis, quam diligentissime in difficilioribus rebus sequtur 
eos, quos spernit, omnium ponere, ut non verbis solum, sed et factis ex ignorantia et levi- 
tate sibi ipsi repugnare cognoscatur. 

78 Ibid. 321 (31.5): ‘Et politiores enim in dicendo legendis meis futuros homines puto et 
rebus ipsis maiorem me attulisse lucem multis rationibus existimo. Quae si assequar, 
omnipotenti Domino nostro Iesu Christo laus sit, qui non, ut sordes peccatorum meo- 
rum merentur, in tenebris me latere voluit, sed gratiae suae mihi plus, quam ferre queam, 
largitus est.’ For George's medieval leanings, see also Eugenio Garin, ‘Il platonismo come 
ideologia della sovversione europea. La polemica antiplatonica di Giorgio Trapezunzio’, 
in Studia humanitatis. Ernesto Grassi zum 70. Geburtstag, eds Eginhard Hora and Eckhard 
Kefsler (Munich, 1973), 113-120, at 118. 

79 Bruni De interpretatione recta, 81: 'Cum Aristotelis libros ad Nicomachum scriptos e 
Graeca lingua in Latinum vertissem, praefationem apposui, in qua per multos errores in- 
terpretis antiqui disserendo redargui See ibid., 91-95, for Bruni's criticism. For the iden- 
tification of the interpres with Grosseteste, see Copenhaver, "Translation, 82. Hankins, 
'Notes on Leonardo Bruni's Translation, 428, notes that Bruni knew both Grosseteste's 
and James of Venice's rendering. 
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of Aristotelian writings, their starting points differed significantly. George was 
trying to denigrate Gaza's translation and praising his own rendering of the 
Problemata in turn. Bruni, on the other hand, had to defend his version of the 
Nicomachean Ethics against the accusation that he had produced a pointless 
new version. He ultimately had to distance his work from earlier translations, 
which explains his necessarily hostile stance towards earlier translations. 

In Adversus Theodorum Gazam, George covered a wide range of issues con- 
cerning translation theory. The text was, of course, written with specific aims 
in mind. George must have known or at the very least hoped that it would 
circulate widely, and that his ideas and especially the criticisms of his rival 
would experience broad reception. The comparison of guidelines found in the 
invective with those in his prefaces has brought to light a certain degree of 
consistency. Not only did George call for a faithful rendering of technical texts 
‘to the point of awkwardness but his adherence to the verbum ad verbum ap- 
proach for works of natural philosophy was unwavering.9? Similarly, his stance 
on the immutability of chapter division and the rejection of insertions in the 
text paired with his practice of providing scholia are stable features of his the- 
ory and self-proclaimed practice. The importance of differentiating between 
genres when translating, and of their differing treatments, singling out works 
of natural philosophy, is discussed not just in his invective, but also in his pref- 
ace to Demosthenes's Oration on the Crown.?! 

But this steadfast impression crumbles when some other statements from 
Adversus Theodorum Gazam are compared to comments on translation in his 
prefaces, written prior to, contemporaneously with, and after the invective 
against Gaza: he found it perfectly acceptable to introduce neologisms in other 
translations of Aristotelian texts as well as in his Rhetoricorum libri quinque, 
while staunchly prohibiting this practice in Adversus Theodorum Gazam. His 
take on eloquence was also subject to change. In the invective against Gaza, 
he downplays its role to nothingness, possibly in reaction to Gaza's own in- 
sistence on the importance of eloquence. While George upholds this position 


80 Monfasani, George of Trebizond, 154. See also ibid., 76-77: '[George] was true to his prin- 
ciple ... without ever lapsing into the improper and sometimes incomprehensible Latin 
which plagued the rigid verbum ad verbum versions of medieval translators.’ 

81 George of Trebizond, ‘Preface to Alphonsus rex for the translation of Demosthenes’ 
Oration on the Crown and his Preface to Anonymous (Vittorino da Feltre) for the same’, 
94 (2): ‘Intelligat tamen ita oportet quod transfert ut ambigue ambigua, certiora certius, 
media medio quodam modo complectatur. Hanc traducendi rationem divine scripture 
Aristotelisque voluminibus convenire nemo, nisi omnino imperitus, dubitabit. Qui his- 
toricum aliquem vertit, is de verbis nihil laboret, sed cum rem totam perceperit, latius 
strictiusve, dum historico genere dicendi utatur, eam more suo in Latinum vertat licebit. 
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in his later preface to Plato's Parmenides, it deviates from his earlier view that 
it is necessary for the fidus interpres to produce a translation as ornate as the 
original. In combination with the unavoidable host of personal insults against 
Gaza throughout the invective, his condemnation of neologisms in particular 
gives the impression that this was not a criticism borne out of conviction, but 
of one-upmanship, an attempt to portray his rival's rendering as inferior and 
incomprehensible. 

The comparison of George's statements in Adversus Theodorum Gazam and 
his prefaces to Bruni's De interpretatione recta has brought to light a number of 
notable consistencies but also stark variations. By and large, George seems to 
have been in line with Bruni. Both humanists agree that the purpose of trans- 
lating lies in correctly rendering what is written in one language into another 
language. Likewise, they both advocated a strict ad verbum approach to works 
of natural philosophy (and thus to a large part of the Aristotelian corpus), in 
particular. With regard to the role of eloquence in translation, Bruni's stance 
matches that put forward in George's earlier prefaces. On the question of ne- 
ologisms, however, Bruni and George did not see entirely eye to eye. George 
seems to have been not only not opposed to, but even in favour of, their intro- 
duction. It is only in his invective against Gaza that he objects to the practice, 
and this most likely for the mere sake of criticising his adversary. Bruni, in con- 
trast, while convinced that with very few exceptions everything that can be 
said in Greek can also be said in Latin, opposes the invention of new words. A 
point of radical disagreement between George's invective and Bruni's treatise 
lies in the attitude towards earlier translators. As George does not make any 
references to them in the prefaces examined in this article, it is unclear if he 
was consistent in his defense of the medieval tradition, or if it was a position 
he adopted in order to criticise Gaza. Yet his advocating ad verbum translation 
and especially his exaltation of the veteres interpretes grant additional fodder 
to Eugenio Garin's statement that George fashioned himself as 'paladin of the 
Middle Ages'8? The two divergences between his invective and Bruni's De in- 
terpretatione recta can be explained with the inherent purpose of the polemic 
treatise against Gaza: George may have shifted his stance in order to be able to 
attack his rival's translation. 

The animosities between the two Byzantine scholars already received at- 
tention by contemporaries. In a letter to Marco Barbo, bishop of Treviso, of 5 
March 1457, Marco Donato, podestà of Vicenza, noted that their altercations 


82 Garin, ‘Il platonismo) n8. Garin sees George's self-styling as ‘paladino del medio- 
evo' as rooted in the dichotomy between Platonism and Islam, on the one hand, and 
Aristotelianism and the Christian West, on the other. 
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would cause both of them more shame than praise.83 Theodore, Donato con- 
tinued, tried to strip George of his deserved praise in everything he wrote, 
while George attempted to suppress Theodore, ‘whose virtus had already 
begun to rise to the light, and, once brought forth, could come close to, equal, 
or transcend Trebizond’s’.8+ 

George’s attacks on Gaza’s rendering of the Problemata, however, were not 
completely unfounded, and they had some effect on his rival despite their acrid- 
ity: his criticism was at least in part taken up by Theodore, who made some im- 
provements to his version derived from George’s suggestions, as Monfasani has 
shown.®> Towards the end of the fifteenth century Angelo Poliziano somewhat 
restored George’s damaged reputation by pointing out that Gaza had profited 
greatly from George, and that the former ought not to be praised as much as he 
was.86 Still, it was Gaza's rendering of the Problemata that was to be successful. 


83 Marco Donato, ‘[Letter to Marco Barbo, Bishop of Treviso], in Collectanea, 420 (2): 
‘Dolendum tamen non par est quod inter hos eloquentie ac philosophie patronos, ut sic 
dixerim, ea sit exorta concertatio ex qua uterque infamie plus quam laudis assequatur. 
Nihil enim a Theodoro in Georgium est scriptum nisi ut debita eum laude (quam plures 
annos Grecis ac Latinis litteris insudando vix consequi potuit) deiiciat, spoliet, privet; 
nihil a Georgio in Theodorum nisi ut eum supprimeret’ Monfasani (ibid., 419) assumes 
that ‘someone, perhaps Donato himself, thought that they [i.e. the letters] should be read 
with the Protectio [i.e. Adversus Theodorum Gazam |. For the dating, see ibid., 419. 

84 Marco Donato, ‘[Letter to Marco Barbo, Bishop of Treviso], 420 (2): 'Cuius virtus in lucem 
prodire iam coeperat, et prodita vel accedere prope vel equare vel superare Trapezuntiam 
posset' Eugenio Garin, ‘Le traduzioni umanistiche di Aristotele nel secolo xv’, in Atti 
dell'Accademia Fiorentina di Scienze Morali ‘La Colombaria' (1950): 3-50, at 23, notes that 
Gaza tried ‘con singolare crudezza' to deprive George of his merits for rendering technical 
terms into Latin. 

85 | Monfasani, George of Trebizond, 153, and n. 94. 

86 Angelo Poliziano, Liber Miscellaneorum centuria prima, in his Opera omnia, 1, ed. Ida 
Maier (Turin, 1971), 224-311, at 303: Illud in Theodoro mirari me fateor, quid ita scripserit 
in praefatione librorum de Animalibus Aristotelis, quibus unis praecipue commendatur, 
adiutum sese a nullo, nec certare adeo cum caeteris interpretibus, quos, inquit, vincere 
nullum negotium est, cum libros eosdem Georgius Trapezuntius ante ipsum luculente 
verterit, ut vel redditis, quae apud veteres invenerat, vel per se denuo fictis, excogitatisque 
vocabulis Latiam prorsus indolem referentibus, vitio factum nostro primus, opinor, iunio- 
rum docuerit, cur ipsi minus multas, quam Graeci rerum appellationes habeamus. Hos 
igitur si quis libros diligenter legerit, minus profecto Gazam laudabit, pene illius vestigiis 
insistentem: quin si homo erit ingenuus, credo stomachabitur, sic a Theodoro dissimu- 
latum, per quem maxime profecerat, sic habitum pene contemptui, ludibrioque cuius 
potissimum laboribus insidiabatur, nobis vero etiam fortasse habebit gratiam, quod ista 
reddere suis autoritatibus contendamus. Nam quantum sibi Georgius in eo placuerit 
opere, vel illa de praefatione verba significant, quibus sese libros eos Latinis ait non minus 
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Printed twice in the 1470s, first in his original translation, then in the emended 
version taking account of George's criticisms, it became the standard Latin text 
of the Pseudo-Aristotelian Problemata.87 


eleganteis, emendatosque dare, quam apud Graecos habeantur. Sed et hoc ad se trahere 
Theodorus conatur, ut item que de mensibus grece prodidit, ex huius potissimum, de qua 
loquimur, interpretationis prooemio subleguntur. At enim fuere, sicut apparet, acerbis- 
sime inter hos Graecos inimicitiae, sic ut [sic] in grammatico quoque suo commentario 
Theodorus Georgium vocet hunc pornoboscon, quod alentem scorta significat, alludens 
arbitror ad Georgium veterem grammaticum, cui cognomentum Graeci Choeroboscon 
dixere. For an assessment of Poliziano's statement, see also Wilson, From Byzantium to 
Italy, 77-78. 

87 Monfasani, ‘The Pseudo-Aristotelian Problemata, 206—207 and 212. Gaza's original trans- 
lation was printed by Johann Vurster and Johann Baumeister in Mantua around 1473; and 
his revised version by Johann Reinhard in Rome on 19 May 1475; it was printed twice more 
in the fifteenth century; see Monfasani, ‘The Pseudo-Aristotelian Problemata, 232—233, 
n. 1. See ibid., 243-244, n. 64, for a list of sixteenth-century editions. 
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The edition of Plutarch's Vitae illustrium virorum printed in 1478 by Nicolaus 
Jenson, the most successful printer in Venice in the 1470s, emerged in a printing 
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format that had ensured his success in the early 1470s.! Large pages, handsome 
Roman type, text printed in a single block with generous margins, lines of text 
indented to provide room for hand-illumination, and several copies printed on 
vellum, all features that recall Jenson's editions of classical texts between 1470 
and 1474.” Earlier Jenson editions had attracted wealthy buyers, and the surviv- 
ing copies of the 1478 Plutarch again reveal a wide range of patrons who prized 
hand-illumination by miniaturists working in the Veneto and elsewhere. A few 
of these copies are well known, but discussion of them in the context of other 
hitherto unpublished copies will expand our knowledge of printing history 
and artistic production in Renaissance Venice, as well as provide insights into 
the ownership of this important classical text. 


Plutarch: Rome, 1470 and Venice, 1478 


Although some of Plutarch's Lives had been translated from Greek into Latin 
by around 1400, the earliest printed editions depend on translations made 
intermittently over the first half of the fifteenth century? The first edition of 
Plutarch was printed by Ulrich Han in Rome before April of 1470, edited by 
Giovanni Antonio Campano and dedicated to Cardinal Francesco Piccolomini.^ 
For each of the sixty Lives, the name of the translator is given: Jacopo Angeli, 
Leonardo Bruni, Guarino da Verona, Francesco Barbaro, Leonardo Giustiniani, 
Antonio Pacini da Todi, Francesco Filelfo, Donato Acciaiuoli, Alamanno 


1 Plutarchus, Vitae illustrium virorum, Venice: Nicolaus Jenson, 2 January 1478 (ISTC 
ipoo832000); see Appendix for a list of hand-illuminated copies; in the text these copies are 
indicated as ‘No. 1’ ‘No. 2’, etc. 

2 OnNicolaus Jenson see Leonardas V. Gerulaitis, Printing and Publishing in Fifteenth-Century 
Venice (Chicago and London, 1976), 20-30; Martin Lowry, Nicholas Jenson and the Rise of 
Venetian Publishing in Renaissance Europe (Oxford, 1991); on the Plutarch specifically, see 
121-123, and 247, in Appendix 3, no. 64. See also Lilian Armstrong, ‘The Hand-Illumination of 
Printed Books in Italy, 1465-1515) in The Painted Page: Italian Renaissance Book Illumination 
1450-1550, ed. Jonathan J. G. Alexander (London and Munich, 1994), 35-47 (reprinted in Lilian 
Armstrong, Studies of Renaissance Miniaturists in Venice, 2 vols, London, 2003 [hereafter 
Studies], 2:489—523); and 163-208, cat. nos. 78-87, 89-102, 104. 

3 Vito R.Giustiniani, ‘Sulle traduzioni latine delle "Vite" di Plutarco nel Quattrocento’ 
Rinascimento, ser. 2, 1 (1961), 4-59; Marianne Pade, The Reception of Plutarch's Lives in 
Fifteenth-Century Italy, 2 vols (Copenhagen, 2007). 

4 Plutarchus, Vitae illustrium virorum [Latin], [Rome]: Ulrich Han (Udalricus Gallus), [1470] 
(ISTC ipoo830000). The only other edition preceding Jenson's was Plutarchus, Vitae illustrium 
virorum, [Strassburg: The 'R' Printer (Adam Rusch), after 1470-1471] (ISTC ipoo831000). 
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Rinuccini, Battista Guarino and Pellegrino degli Agli. The Roman edition also 
includes prefaces and letters addressed to the patrons of the various trans- 
lators: Pope Eugenius 1v; Cardinals Niccolò Acciapaccia, Niccolò Albergati, 
Giordano Orsini, Giovanni Vitelleschi, Jean Lejeune, Giuliano Cesarini; 
Ludovico Trevisan, Archbishop of Florence; noblemen and rulers Leonello 
d'Este, Malatesta Novello, Cosimo, Pietro, and Lorenzo de' Medici; Roberto dei 
Rossi, Francisco, Zaccaria, and Ermolao Barbaro, Marco Giustiniani; human- 
ists Coluccio Salutati, Niccoló Niccoli; and non-Italian dignitaries, Henry of 
Lusignan, Humfrey, Duke of Gloucester, and Louis x1, King of France? Since 
many of the translators and the dedicatees were already dead by 1470, they 
cannot have been included as potential patrons of the edition, but their names 
served to draw attention to the high reputation of the text. 

The layout of the 1470 Ulrich Han edition is handsome, printed in a single 
block of Roman type, with wide margins, but the gatherings are not signed, 
and the titles of the lives and letters needed to be supplied by hand, as can be 
seen in a copy in the Brotherton Library, Leeds (Figure 5.1). Nicolas Jenson's 
edition of 1478 was more streamlined than the Ulrich Han publication. Jenson 
eliminated the pseudo-Herodotean Life of Homer, the Life of Virgil, and all 
of the prefaces and letters." Thus, while printed on pages of similar dimen- 
sions, the 1478 edition consists of 140 fewer leaves than the Roman 1470 edition. 
The organization into two parts—Part 1, beginning with the Life of Theseus 
and Part 11, beginning with the Life of Cimon—is made clear by a register at 
the end of each part. The gatherings are signed, each of the Lives is titled in 
Jenson's handsome Roman capitals, and each begins with ten to twelve indent- 
ed lines of text with a printed guide letter, providing for the appropriate initial 
to be added by hand (Figure 5.2). 

The Incunabula Short-Title Catalogue (ISTC) lists 177 extant copies of 
Jenson's Plutarch. Given the present limitations on searching for characteris- 
tics of all copies, a complete survey is not feasible. However, I have obtained 
information about the illumination of twenty-seven copies. Coats of arms 


5 Names ofthe translators and of the persons to whom the letters and prefaces are addressed 
are listed in Bod-Inc, no. P-390. 

6 Leeds, University of Leeds, Brotherton Library, Brotherton Collection Incunabula PLU v.1, 
and v.2. See J. A. Symington, The Brotherton Library: A Catalogue of Ancient Manuscripts and 
Early Printed Books Collected by Edward Allen, Baron Brotherton of Wakefield (Leeds, 1931), 
91-93. 

7 Bod-Inc P-392. 

8 An incorrect guide letter was added in one case, causing confused images for miniaturists. 
Folio hiv (Life of Camillus) has a ‘c’ as the guide letter, but it should have been an 'f for 
[F]urius. 
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reveal names of individuals or families who owned examples, or at least indi- 
cate the profession or national origin of the owner. The illumination of several 
copies can be attributed to recognizable miniaturists active in Venice and the 
Veneto in the 1470s, and other decoration can be geographically localized by 
style. Finally, the historiated initials are of interest iconographically for all their 
seeming irrelevance to the text. 


Copies for the Agostini and for Peter Ugelheimer 


The two most spectacularly decorated surviving copies were printed on vellum, 
and their illuminations have justifiably been published several times. Pride of 
place goes to the copy now divided between the Bibliothèque nationale de 
France, Paris (No. 18) and the Morgan Library and Museum in New York (No. 
15), both illuminated by Girolamo da Cremona, the most outstanding minia- 
turist working in northeast Italy in the 1470s? For the opening of Volume 1, 
Girolamo treats the printed page as if it were an enormous plaque affixed to 
an architectural structure (Figure 5.3). The monument in turn is loaded with 
his signature clusters of jewels, pearls, and cameos, while in front of the struc- 
ture parade a satyr, four deer, a lion, and a lioness. Illusionism is carried even 
further in the frontispiece of Volume 2, as the margins around the text are 
painted to resemble a gigantic jewelled book cover, the whole dominating a 
deep landscape.!? 

The Paris-New York copy of Jenson's Plutarch exhibits the coat of arms 
of the Agostini family, non-noble merchants and bankers who were business 
associates of Jenson. Their importance for the Plutarch edition is highlighted 
by the second illuminated copy on vellum, now in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin (No. 7), in which both volumes also exhibit the Agostini arms." The 
Trinity College Plutarch was illuminated by the Master of the London Pliny, 
an anonymous, but exceptionally talented miniaturist, who was active in 
Venice and Rome or Naples at least for the period 1472-1483.!2 It is clear that 


9 See Federica Toniolo, ‘Girolamo da Cremona; in DBMI, 310-315, with prior bibliography. 

10 Painted Page, 187—190 (cat. nos. 94, 95, entries by Lilian Armstrong). 

11 Lilian Armstrong, ‘The Agostini Plutarch: An Illuminated Venetian Incunable, in 
Treasures of the Library: Trinity College Dublin, ed. Peter Fox (Dublin, 1986), 86-96 (re- 
printed in Studies, 1, 215-32, and 2, colour plate 1v). 

12 Lilian Armstrong, Renaissance Miniature Painters and Classical Antiquity: The Master 
of the Putti and His Venetian Workshop (London, 1981); Beatrice Bentivoglio-Ravasio, 
‘Maestro del Plinio di Londra’, in pBMI, 642—650; Teresa D'Urso, Giovanni Todeschino: La 
miniatura 'all'antica' tra Venezia, Napoli e Tours (Naples, 2007). 
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the London Pliny Master was well aware of the innovations of Girolamo da 
Cremona, if not actually collaborating with him. His frontispiece to Volume 1 
of the Dublin Plutarch shows a similar use of jewels and cameos, and his au- 
thor seated in a study echoes that of Girolamo (Figure 5.4). 

The Agostini came from Fabriano but were cittadini of Venice by the 
1470s. Piero and Alvise are named as executors in Nicolaus Jenson's will, and 
a 'B. Agostini' is named in partially damaged marginal notes in the Morgan 
Library Plutarch.!3 A third little-known copy of the edition printed on paper 
and now in the Spencer Library, University of Kansas, was also destined for the 
Agostini whose coat of arms was added to its frontispiece (see Figure 5.2; No. 
10). The illumination is professional but relatively modest: the opening initial 
and upper and inner margins are filled with white vine patterns (bianchi girari) 
with areas of blue, red, and violet in the interstices. Martin Lowry has argued 
that the Agostini must have invested in the edition; they would have been re- 
paid in part with the illuminated copies. However, there was at least one other 
investor. A Paduan merchant living in Venice named Lazzaro Beolco, repaid 
one Pellegrino Sillano da Lucca, ‘rector scholarum' in Padua, monies he had 
borrowed to underwrite the Jenson edition, and he retrieved two hundred cop- 
ies of the Plutarch that Jenson had provided as security.^ 

Another copy of the Plutarch printed on vellum bears the coat of arms of 
Peter Ugelheimer, a German from Frankfurt who was also an entrepreneur in 
Venice and the ‘dearly beloved partner’ of Nicolaus Jenson.!5 Compared to the 
two Agostini copies in Dublin and Paris/New York, however, the illumination 
of Ugelheimer's copy is relatively modest. For the text-page with the Life of 
Theseus, a blue initial ‘Q’ is set against brilliantly coloured interlaced strap- 
work, while in the lower margin, the Ugelheimer coat of arms is surrounded 
by a green wreath (Figure 5.5). The restrained frontispiece decoration also con- 
trasts with the extremely elaborate illumination of Jenson law-books executed 
for Ugelheimer by Girolamo da Cremona, the Master of the Seven Virtues, the 
Master of the Pico Pliny, and Benedetto Padovano between 1477 and 1483.16 


13 For Jenson’s will see Lowry, Jenson, 228-34. 

14 Antonio Sartori, Documenti padovani sull’arte della stampa nel sec. xv’, in Libri e stam- 
patori in Padova. Miscellanea di studi storici in onore di mons. G. Bellini tipografo editore 
libraio (Padua, 1959), 112-228, esp. 166-167, doc. 43; Paolo Sambin, ‘Nuove esplorazioni 
archivistiche per Angelo Beolco e Alvise Cornaro’ Italia medioevale e umanistica 7 (1962), 
133-179 at 147; Lowry, Jenson, 122. 

15 Emilio Motta, ‘Pamfilo Castaldi, Antonio Planella, Pietro Ugleimer ed il vescovo d’Aleria’, 
Rivista storica italiana 1 (1884), 252-272; Gerulaitis, 25-28; Lowry, Jenson, 232 and passim. 

16 Fora list of twelve incunabula owned by Peter Ugelheimer, see Lilian Armstrong, ‘Il 
Maestro di Pico: un miniatore veneziano del tardo Quattrocento’, Saggi e Memorie di 
Storia dell'Arte 17 (1990), 7-39, and Illustrations on 215-252, esp. 20, n. 53 (translated into 
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Clerical Owners with Humanistic Tastes: Giovanni Pico della 
Mirandola, Bernardo de’ Rossi, Pietro Barozzi, Girolamo Rossi da 
Pistoia, Leonello Chieregato 


In the Kupferstichkabinett of the Staatliche Museen, Berlin, is a copy of Part 2 of 
the Jenson Plutarch (No. 4b).! Its opening page shows the arms of the Pico della 
Mirandola family surmounted by the black hat of an Apostolic Protonotary, a 
post to which the humanist and philosopher Giovanni Pico della Mirandola 
(1463-1494) was appointed in 1473 at the age of 10 (Figure 5.6).!8 From 1477 
to 1480 Pico was studying canon law at the University of Bologna, then was 
briefly at the University of Ferrara, and from 1480 to 1482 was at the University 
of Padua. In 1481 a manuscript of the Historia naturalis by Pliny the Elder was 
sumptuously illuminated for Pico by the same miniaturist who decorated the 
Berlin Plutarch.!9 Now known as the Master of the Pico della Mirandola Pliny, 
or in shortened form, the Pico Master, this artist probably came from Ferrara 
to Venice where he illuminated numerous incunabula throughout the 1470s 
and 1480s.2° The Pico Master was clearly well known to humanistic patrons as 
is evidenced by the many classical works that he decorated for them, and he 
could easily have been recommended to the young Pico in Padua. 

For the frontispiece of the Berlin Plutarch, the Pico Master drew an eclectic 
variety of motifs which may originally have been planned as under-drawings 
for painted decoration. In the upper margin is a profile bust of a young man 
wearing a tall rounded cap and carrying a book, suggestive of the young Pico 


English, and reprinted with a new appendix as 'The Pico Master: a Venetian Miniaturist 
of the Late Quattrocento’, in Studies, 233-338, esp. 256, n. 53). See also Giordana Mariani 
Canova, La miniatura veneta del Rinascimento (Venice, 1969), 38—74; Painted Page, 190— 
205, cat. nos. 96101 (entries by Lilian Armstrong); La miniatura a Padova dal Medioevo al 
Settecento, ed. Giovanna Baldissin Molli, Giordana Mariani Canova, and Federica Toniolo 
(Modena, 1999), 353-372, cat. nos. 145-151 (entries by Giordana Mariani Canova and 
Andrea De Marchi). 

17 Paul Wescher, Beschreibendes Verzeichnis der Miniaturen—Handschriften und 
Einzelblütter—des Kupferstichkabinetts der Staatlichen Museen Berlin (Leipzig, 1931), 11- 
113; Armstrong, ‘Pico Master’, in Studies, 253-254, and figs. 22-23; Painted Page, 205—206, 
cat. no. 102 (entry by Lilian Armstrong). 

18 X Eugenio Garin, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola (Florence, 1937), 4. 

19 Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, Ms Lat. v1, 245 (22976); Armstrong, ‘Pico Master’, 
in Studies, 233-235, 258, and figs 24-25, colour plate v. 

20 Beatrice Bentivoglio-Ravasio, 'Maestro del Plinio di Giovanni Pico della Mirandola/ 
Maestro del Plinio di Pico/Maestro di Pico’, in DBMI, 635-642. 
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himself.?! Within an oval wreath in the side margin, a frontally posed beard- 
ed man wearing a very tall brimmed 'Greek' hat and a contemporary jacket 
was likely intended to be the author Plutarch.?? The hero Cimon is drawn by 
the initial ‘P’ at the beginning of his Life; he wears elaborate late-medieval ar- 
mour and a tall Greek hat as he faces a younger equerry on horseback. Thus 
patron, author, and subject are all acknowledged pictorially. In the side mar- 
gins, tall columns surmounted by putti carrying banners are suggestive of the 
columns with statues of heroes in the Forum of Augustus as described by Pliny, 
Suetonius, and others.?3 

A heretofore unpublished copy of the Jenson Plutarch, now in the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester, belonged to Bernardo de’ Rossi (1468-1527), an- 
other patrician cleric (No. 11). Bernardo was named Archdeacon of Padua at an 
early age; he became Bishop of Belluno when he was twenty (1488-1499), and 
still later Bishop of Treviso (1499-1527).24 On the opening page of his Plutarch, 
the initial 'Q' is handsomely illuminated with a knotwork pattern, not far in 
conception from the same letter in Peter Ugelheimer's copy (Figure 5.7; and 
see Figure 5.5). On the bas-de-page two putti standing in a landscape sup- 
port the Rossi of Parma coat of arms. Above the shield is a bishop's mitre 
flanked by the initials ‘B’ and ‘R’. The poses of the putti, their blond hair and 
the landscape with a rocky ledge are formal elements that suggest the circle 
of Giovanni Vendramin, a miniaturist active in Padua in the final quarter of 
the fifteenth century.?5 


21 Although the facial features are not detailed, the portrait type resembles the often repro- 
duced profile portrait of Giovanni Pico della Mirandola in Florence, Galleria degli Uffizi. 

22 It was common in later fifteenth-century painting to indicate Greeks as men wearing 
a round, broad brimmed, and sometimes tall, black hat. See for example Girolamo da 
Cremona's representation of Greek philosophers in the frontispiece of the 1483 edition of 
Aristoteles, Opera (New York, Morgan Library, PML 21195 [ChL ff907], fol. 1r), illustrated in 
Painted Page, 204, cat. no. 101. 

23 John Richards, Petrarch’s Influence on the Iconography of the Carrara Palace in Padua: The 
Conflict between Ancestral and Antique Themes in the Fourteenth Century (Lampeter, 2007), 
101-103; Sarah Blake McHam, Pliny and the Artistic Culture of the Italian Renaissance: The 
Legacy of the Natural History (New Haven and London, 2013), 35-39. 

24 Giuseppe Liberali, ‘Gli inventari delle suppellettili del vescovo Bernardo de’ Rossi, 
nell'episcopio di Treviso (1506-1524), in Lorenzo Lotto: Atti del convegno internazionale di 
studi per il V centenario della nascita (Asolo, 1980), eds Pietro Zampetti and Vittorio Sgarbi 
(Treviso, 1981), 73-92; Augusto Gentili, giardini di contemplazione: Lorenzo Lotto, 1503/1512 
(Rome, 1985), passim. 

25 Beatrice Bentivoglio-Ravasio, ‘Giovanni Vendramin’, in DBMI, 982-988. 
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Because of the mitre, one would assume that the Plutarch was only illumi- 
nated for Rossi after 1488, ten years after its publication. But Rossi could have 
acquired the Plutarch at an earlier age, and have added the mitre at the later 
date. Over-painting shows that Rossi did just that, adding a mitre to a previous- 
ly decorated page in a copy of the Biblia latina printed in Venice by Jenson in 
1479.26 A third incunabulum belonging to Rossi has charming boys drawn 
in sepia ink and delicately modelled with watercolour. They support the bla- 
zoned shield, one holding a crozier and the other a stick on which is perched 
the flat green hat of a bishop; the initials 'B' and 'R' also appear. The book is an 
Aristotle, De animalibus, printed by Jenson's sometime partners, Johannes de 
Colonia and Johannes Manthen in Venice in 1476, and its illumination is eas- 
ily recognizable as the work of the Master of the Rimini Ovid, active in Venice 
from around 1470 to 1495.2” Bernardo de’ Rossi is better known in the history of 
art for his patronage of the Venetian painter Lorenzo Lotto. His intense portrait 
by Lotto (Figure 5.8) had a painted cover on which is depicted an enigmatic 
Allegory of Virtue and Vice, with putti and a satyr mysteriously confronting one 
another before a deep landscape.?8 Rossi's previously unrecognized ownership 
of the Jenson Plutarch (as well as other books printed in the later 1470s) un- 
derlines the humanistic interests of the young cleric, more usually invoked in 
arguments about the meaning of the painted allegory. 

The Venetian patrician Pietro Barozzi (1441-1507) who was Bishop of Belluno 
from 1471 to 1487, and Bishop of Padua from 1487 to 1507, also possessed a copy 
of the Jenson Plutarch (No. 17).29 He is known to have had a large number of 
incunabula decorated by Antonio Maria da Villafora, a well-documented min- 
iaturist active in Padua from 1469 to 151, probably all illuminated in the 1490s 


26 Padua, Biblioteca Universitaria, Sec. xv. 436 (ISTC iboos563000); see Stefania Villani, Un 
tesoro nascosto: Incunaboli decorati della Biblioteca Universitaria di Padova (Padua, 2007), 
66—67, cat. no. 46. 

27 Chantilly, Bibliothèque et archives du chateau de Chantilly, v111, H.27 (ISTC ia00973000). 
I am very grateful to Pier Luigi Mulas for sending a digital image of this frontispiece to 
me. See Lilian Armstrong, 'The Master of the Rimini Ovid: A Miniaturist and Woodcut 
Designer in Renaissance Venice, Print Quarterly 10 (1993), 327—363 (reprinted in Studies, 2, 
435-488). 

28 Both paintings have entries in Lorenzo Lotto: Rediscovered Master of the Renaissance, eds 
David Allen Brown, Peter Humfrey, and Mauro Lucco (Washington, Dc, New Haven, and 
London, 1997), 73-80, cat. nos 2-3 (entries by David Allen Brown). 

29 Pierantonio Gios, Lattività pastorale del vescovo Pietro Barozzi a Padova (1487-1507) 
(Padua, 1977). 
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after Barozzi came to Padua.3° His Plutarch, now in the Biblioteca Capitolare, 
Padua, fits this pattern. Its full set of initials drawn in pen and lightly enhanced 
with watercolours exhibits Antonio Maria's easily recognizable melancholic sa- 
tyrs and tritons (Figure 5.9). The faceted initials appear to float within a three- 
dimensional frame with the mythical creatures nestled behind the letters. 

Yetanotherhumanist-turned-cleric, Girolamo Rossi da Pistoia (ca. 1445-1517), 
acquired a Jenson Plutarch and numerous other incunabula, probably during a 
stay in Venice from around 1480 to 1495.?! Rossi is known to have been a friend of 
Marsilio Ficino (1433-1499), and to have been instrumental in acquiring a bust 
of Plato for Lorenzo de'Medici. Late in life Girolamo entered the Dominican 
Order and eventually served as its Vicar General. His copy of the 1478 Jenson 
Plutarch, now in the Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Florence, opens with a 
spectacular architectural frontispiece at whose base is a miniature of Theseus 
Killing the Minotaur (No. 8; Figure 5.10). Executed primarily in pen and brown 
ink with pale watercolour washes, the frontispiece and historiated initials 
(which will be considered below), are attributable to the Master of the Seven 
Virtues, a miniaturist who collaborated on the illuminated law and philosophy 
incunabula for Peter Ugelheimer mentioned earlier.32 

In the robust Laurenziana frontispiece, bulging columns rest on high bases 
decorated with trophies; shields with the Rossi of Pistoia blazon lean against 
the bases. In the space between the column bases, Theseus kneels on the back 
of a collapsed centaur, and raises his right arm about to thrust his sword down- 
wards. The hero is clothed in convincingly classical armour, unlike Cimon 
in the Berlin Plutarch (see Figure 5.6). Not only does the scene appropriately 
evoke the Life of Theseus, but its all'antica vocabulary reflects the archaeologi- 
cal tastes of the patron.?? 


30 Mariani Canova, Miniatura veneta, 80-96, 130-136; Laura Paola Gnaccolini, ‘Antonio 
Maria da Villafora’, in DBMI, 36—40; Silvia Fumian, Gli incunaboli miniati e xilografati della 
Biblioteca Capitolare di Padova (Fonti e ricerche di storia ecclesiastica padovana, XXXVII), 
(Padua, 2014), 49-63, 157-227. 

31 Angela Dillon Bussi, ‘I libri decorati di Girolamo Rossi: Illustrazione libraria a Venezia 
nella seconda metà del Quattrocento’, Verona Illustrata 2 (1989), 29-51, esp. 29-33. 

32 See note 16; and Beatrice Bentivoglio-Ravasio, ‘Maestro delle Sette Virtù (Maestro del 
San Paolo Certosino), in DBMI, 579-583. For a dissenting attribution of the Laurenziana 
Plutarch see Ulrike Baur-Eberhardt, ‘Cima, Benedetto Bordon e il Maestro delle Sette 
Virtù: nuove attribuzioni e coincidenze’, Venezia Cinquecento 4 (1994), 103-125, esp. 
118-122. 

33 Inthe Light of Apollo: Italian Renaissance and Greece, ed. Mina Gregori (Athens, 2003), 267, 
cat. no. 111.29a—d (entry by Angela Dillon Bussi). 
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By the mid-Quattrocento, the Minotaur, monstrous son of King Minos of 
Crete who was depicted in Greek vase painting with a human body and the 
head of a bull, had been visually elided with the physical form of a centaur, a 
horse with a human torso and head. In at least two manuscripts of the Lives, 
miniaturists had already portrayed the Minotaur as a centaur. A magnificent 
Plutarch of 1462-1463 was created for Lorenzo de’ Medici, and its illumination 
was proudly signed by Francesco d'Antonio del Chierico.?* The historiated ini- 
tial of its exquisite opening page shows the Minotaur already collapsed and 
bleeding from wounds, as Theseus lunges toward the creature. In 1468, still a 
decade before the publication of the Jenson edition, another Florentine min- 
iaturist, Mariano del Buono, also portrayed the Minotaur as a centaur wear- 
ing a crown of thorns in a Plutarch manuscript destined for a member of the 
Aragonese rulers of Naples.?5 

The last copy of the edition with an identifiable ecclesiastical owner bears 
the arms of the Chieregato (Chierigati; Clerigato/i) family of Emilia Romagna/ 
Lombardy, surmounted by a mitre (No. 23). Earlier identified as Francesco 
Chieregato (1479-1539), Bishop of Teramo (1522-1539), it is more likely that the 
patron was Leonello Chieregato (act. 1443-1506), Bishop of Concordia (1488— 
1506) and papal legate for Popes Innocent vini and Alexander v1.26 The fron- 
tispiece of the Chieregato copy, now in the library of Keio University, Tokyo, 
is decorated with rigidly encased white vine motifs that seem to explode out 
at their terminals (No. 23). This type of border is frequently found in Roman 
incunabula of the 1470s, so Leonello Chieregato's activities in Rome make it 


34 Miniatura fiorentina del Rinascimento, 1440-1525: Un primo censimento, ed. Annarosa 
Garzelli, 2 vols, 1. Le immagini, gli autori, i destinatari, by Annarosa Garzelli (hereafter 
Garzelli) and New Research on Humanistic Scribes in Florence, by Albinia de la Mare; 
11. Illustrazioni (Florence, 1985), 1:136-137; 2: colour plate 1vb; Cecilia Filippini, ‘Plutarco 
istoriato: Le Vite Parallele nella miniatura italiana del Quattrocento e la Morte di Cesare 
nei cassoni fiorentini’ in Biografia dipinta: Plutarco e l'arte del Rinascimento 1400-1550, ed. 
Roberto Guerrini (La Spezia, 2001), 155-208, esp. 189-194 and fig. 74. 

35 Garzelli, 1194; 2: fig. 675; Filippini, 169-171 and fig. 53. 

36 Iam extremely grateful to Martin Davies for information and references on the Chieregati. 
See Pio Paschini, Leonello Chieregato, Nunzio d'Innocenzo VIII e di Alessandro VI: note 
biografiche e documenti (Rome, 1935). Two English bishops also owned copies, but un- 
decorated: John Shirwood, Bishop of Durham (1484-1494) acquired a Jenson Plutarch 
probably in Rome before 1482; and John Russell, Bishop of Rochester (1476-1480) and then 
Lincoln (1480-1494), also owned one by 1482. See Martin Lowry, ‘The Arrival and Use of 
Continental Printed Books in Yorkist England; in Le livre dans l'Europe de la Renaissance: 
Actes du XXVIIIe colloque international d'études humanistes de Tours, eds Pierre Aquilon 
and Henri-Jean Martin (Paris, 1988), 449-459. 
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likely that he commissioned the illumination for an as yet undecorated copy.8” 
The Keio University copy thus demonstrates that copies were available for pur- 
chase in a centre far from Venice. 


Benedetto Bordon and the Pico Master: Copies of Plutarch for 
Unknown Patrons 


Among the heretofore unpublished copies of the Jenson Plutarch, the most 
elaborately decorated is in the Biblioteca Ambrosiana, Milan (No. 12).38 Unlike 
the pen and ink frontispieces of the Berlin or Laurenziana Plutarchs, the 
Ambrosiana volume opens with a brilliantly coloured border entirely sur- 
rounding the first page of the Life of Theseus (Figure 5.11). In the first initial 
are two overlapping classical profile heads, while at the bas-de-page is a minia- 
ture of Theseus Killing the Minotaur. The wide borders are edged with narrow 
golden-bronze frames that appear to be three-dimensional; these frames curve 
to encircle figural motifs in the outer and inner margins. Within these frames, 
the grounds alternate between intense red and blue, over which are imposed 
symmetrically arranged floral motifs in bronze and silver-grey that arise from 
classicizing vases. Depicted in grey monochrome in the outer margin is a fron- 
tally posed female nude who holds in her left hand a curving cornucopia that 
sprouts leafage while from her right hand fall flowers; she likely represents 
Abundance. The illumination should be attributed to Benedetto Bordon (act. 
Padua and Venice, c. 1470-1530), or to an anonymous miniaturist known as the 
Master of the Triumph of Venus (also known as the Second Master of the Grifo 
Canzoniere) with whom Bordon probably collaborated.89 


37 For Roman white vine borders see Gutenberg e Roma: Le origini della stampa nella città dei 
papi (1467-1477), eds Massimo Miglio and Orietta Rossini (Naples, 1997), 60, 65. 

38 The Ambrosiana Plutarch was briefly noted by Cristina Quattrini, in Biblioteca Trivulziana 
Milano, eds Angela Dillon Bussi and Giovanni Piazzi (Fiesole, 1995), 16. 

39  Inthis paper I will refer to the illumination of the Ambrosiana Plutarch as the work of 
Benedetto Bordon, while acknowledging that it also bears resemblance to illuminations 
attributed by other scholars to the Master of the Triumph of Venus. The relationship be- 
tween these two miniaturists for works created in the 1470s and 1480s remains disputed 
and cannot adequately be addressed in this paper. For bibliography on Bordon to 2001, see 
Susy Marcon, ‘Bordon, Benedetto’, in DBMI, 121-125. Giordana Mariani Canova referred to 
the other miniaturist as the Second Master of the Grifo Canzoniere in ‘Antonio Grifo, il- 
lustratore del Petrarca Queriniano’, in Giuseppe Frasso, Giordana Mariani Canova, Ennio 
Sandal, Illustrazione libraria, filologia e esegesi petrarchesca tra Quattrocento e Cinquecen- 
to: Antonio Grifo e l'incunabolo queriniano G V15 (Padua, 1995), 147-200, esp. 190-200. This 
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Most specifically related to the text is the miniature of Theseus Killing the 
Minotaur. Theseus stands with legs in a striding position; with his left hand he 
pushes back the chest of a fallen centaur, and is poised to pierce him with a 
curving sword. The subject of Theseus Killing the Minotaur was also painted in 
Venice by Cima da Conegliano (1459/60-1517) around 1495-1497 (Figure 5.12), 
and the painting shows a much closer relationship to the Ambrosiana scene 
than to the miniature by the Seven Virtues Master noted earlier.^? The pose of 
the fallen centaur is almost identical in Cima's painting and in the miniature. 
Theseus pushes the torso of the centaur backwards with his outstretched left 
hand, as he wields his sword for the kill. Cima's hero lunges with greater force, 
but does not kneel on the centaur. The comparison between the Cima paint- 
ing and the Ambrosiana miniature takes on significance for the attribution to 
Benedetto Bordon. Close relationships have been noted many times between 
paintings of Cima and Bordon's miniatures, especially those in the presenta- 
tion copy of a Lucian printed at the expense of Bordon in 1494, and in his docu- 
mented miniatures for an Evangeliarium of 1523—1525.*! As both artists came to 
Venice in the early 1490s and worked there in subsequent decades, it is highly 
likely that they were aware of each other's compositions. I suggest that in this 
case the monumental artist Cima was adapting an earlier work by his contem- 
porary miniaturist, Bordon. 

Given the great beauty of the Ambrosiana Plutarch, it is tempting to speculate 
on its patron. No coat of arms, identifying emblems, or inscriptions are provided 
in its illumination. The copy is printed on paper, not vellum, but the border and 


name was also used by Emma T. K. Guest, ‘The Second Master of the Grifo “Canzoniere”; 
New Attributions, Rivista di Storia della Miniatura 12 (2008), 11-16. A more helpfully 
descriptive name, the Master of the Triumph of Venus, was indicated by Susy Marcon, 
clearly associating the artist with the miniature of Venus and other Olympian gods in the 
Canzoniere of Antonio Grifo in the Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, Venice (Ms It. Z. 64 
[74824], fol. 233r). See Susy Marcon, ‘Una aldina illuminata, in Aldo Manuzio e l'ambiente 
veneziano 1494—1515, eds Susy Marcon and Marino Zorzi (Venice, 1994), 107-131, esp. 120-4 
and the colour plate on 115. 

40 Milan, Pinacoteca di Brera, no. 1013 (on deposit in the Museo Poldi Pezzoli). See Peter 
Humfrey, Cima da Conegliano (Cambridge, 1983), 125, no. 90; and Cima da Conegliano: 
Poeta del paesaggio, ed. Giovanni C. F. Villa (Venice, 2010), 146-148, no. 24 (entry by 
Margaret Binotto). 

41 Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Ink. 4.G.27, Lucianus, Opera, Venice, 
Simon Bevilaqua, 25 August 1494; and Dublin, The Chester Beatty Library Ms W 107, 
Evangeliarium. Lilian Armstrong, ‘Benedetto Bordon, miniator, and Cartography in Early 
Sixteenth-Century Venice, Imago Mundi 48 (1996), 65-92 (reprinted in Studies, 591-643); 
Marcon, ‘Bordon, Benedetto”. 
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its figural motifs are reminiscent of the Dublin Plutarch for the Agostini (see 
Figure 5.4). Perhaps the Ambrosiana Plutarch was decorated for Lazzaro Beolco, 
the Paduan merchant living in Venice who is documented as underwriting the 
edition, at least in part.4? 

In addition to illuminating a Jenson Plutarch for Giovanni Pico della 
Mirandola, the Pico Master decorated at least two other copies (Nos. 2, 19), 
which is not surprising, as by 1478 he and his workshop had illuminated at least 
thirty incunabula printed by Jenson.^? The most sumptuous Plutarch by the 
Pico Master is in the Bibliothéque nationale de France (No. 19).** Both parts of 
the Paris copy open with richly painted borders composed of interlaced dark 
green vines; for Part I there are military scenes in deep blue and roundels with 
heads of military heroes (Figure 5.13). In the opening initial ‘Q’, a seated fig- 
ure, presumably Plutarch, wears secular robes and a tall Greek hat, and points 
across a body of water to a distant city. Other initials throughout the volumes 
are gold surrounded by coloured vines. Only one half of the coat of arms has 
been identified as the Fregoso family of Padua and Genoa, the former more 
likely as the Pico Master is known to have had numerous Paduan patrons. 


Historiated and Decorative Initials in Copies of Jenson's Plutarch 


Earlier in this chapter there have been allusions to painted and drawn initials 
in some copies of Jenson's Plutarch of 1478. This feature of the decorated cop- 
ies is in fact rather curious. With the exception of a few 'author portraits, the 
two miniatures of Theseus Killing the Minotaur, and two or three historiated 
initials, none of the known illuminated copies was 'illustrated' with images re- 
lated to Plutarch's text. This can in part be explained by the relative newness 
of the Latin text to patrons and artists in Italy; no long tradition of illustrating 
Plutarch's Lives was readily available. 

However, in the mid-Quattrocento, before the publication of Jenson's edi- 
tion, a few luxury manuscripts had been illustrated with images of Plutarch's 
illustrious men. Three different modes of illustration appear, as most exten- 
sively explored by Cecilia Filippini.45 Initials were supplied with half-length 
‘portraits’ of the heroes, or with full-length figures, and narrative episodes 
related in Plutarch's text were also portrayed. In an elaborately illuminated 


42 See note 14. 

43 Armstrong, Pico Master’, in Studies, Appendices. 
44 Seealso No. 2. 

45 Filippini, ‘Plutarco istoriato* 
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manuscript of Plutarch created around 1446 for Malatesta Novello, Lord of 
Cesena (1418-1465), now in the Biblioteca Malatestiana in Cesena, appear forty— 
nine bust-length or half-length ‘portraits’ of the illustrious men.46 Different 
personages are conveyed by the costumes: Caesar wears classical armour and 
a gold laurel wreath, Sertorius and the Gracchi wear armour also trimmed in 
gold; Alcibiades is identified as a Greek by his tall cylindrical hat; authors and 
philosophers wear secular costumes and head coverings. Variations of the 
‘heads only’ schemes are seen in the Medici Plutarch in the Laurenziana noted 
earlier: Crassus wears armour and drinks from a pitcher; Caesar again wears a 
laurel wreath; Nicias wears a Greek hat with a wide upturned brim.*” 

Full-length figures of Plutarch's heroes are closely related to images in 
early fifteenth-century manuscripts of Suetonius, Lives of the Twelve Caesars. 
Standing heroes by a Lombard miniaturist known the Master of the Vitae 
Imperatorum are painted in two Plutarch manuscripts.^? In a manuscript in 
Verona, Theseus stands wearing armour, a crown, and carrying a sceptre; 
in a Vatican manuscript, Theseus reaches his hand toward a disk marked like 
a labyrinth as he steps on a wounded creature with a human lower body and 
bovine upper body and head.*9 Again in Verona, the Greek Aristides ‘the Just’ 
wears a long robe and carries scales, while Dion wears armour; both wear curi- 
ous tall pointed hats.5° 

Narrative scenes illustrating episodes in the lives of Plutarch's illustrious 
men are found in Lombard, Florentine, and Paduan manuscripts. Best known 
are the miniatures in a Lombard manuscript of the 1460s, an Epitome of ten 


46 Fabrizio Lollini, ‘Le Vite di Plutarco alla Malatestiana (Mss S.xv.1, S.xv.2, S.XVI1.3). 
Proposte ed osservazioni per il periodo di transizione tra tardogotico e rinascimento nella 
miniatura settentrionale’, in Libraria Domini. I manoscritti della Biblioteca Malatestiana: 
testi e decorazioni, eds Fabrizio Lollini and Piero Lucchi (Bologna, 1995), 189-224. 

47 Filippini, ‘Plutarco istoriato, figs 77, 81, 78, 80 respectively. See also Melania Ceccanti, 
‘Un inedito Plutarco laurenziano con note per il miniatore, Rivista di storia della minia- 
tura, 1-2 (1996-1997) (= Il codice miniato laico: rapporto tra testo e immagine, ed. Melania 
Ceccanti, Florence, 1997), 69-76. Similar relatively simple distinctions between military 
and scholarly heroes were employed by the 1390s in other texts demanding images of ‘fa- 
mous men’ for example, in a Petrarch, De viris illustribus of 1394 now in the Escorial. See 
Lilian Armstrong, ‘Un poco noto manoscritto del De viris illustribus di Francesco Petrarca 
miniato da Nicolò di Giacomo da Bologna; in Petrarca e il suo tempo, eds Elisa Bagnoni 
and Silvio Parini (Milan, 2006), 81-86. 

48 Verona, Biblioteca Capitolare, Ms CCXXXIX, 200; and Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS 
Barb. Lat. 112. See Fabrizio Lollini, Maestro delle Vitae Imperatorum, in DBMI, 587—589. 

49 Filippini, Plutarco istoriato’, figs 59, 65. 

50 Ibid, figs 62-63. 
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Lives, now in the British Library?! Mark Antony stands on a shore in front of a 
forested landscape, towering above a small ship bringing Cleopatra to him. In 
another miniature, a ship and a rowboat appear near a shore; in the small boat 
Pompey is being assassinated. Sertorius is also assassinated at a banquet.?? The 
lively figures, bright costumes, and complex settings of these scenes contrast 
with the isolated figures noted previously. 

Chronologically closest to the Jenson edition is an exceptional manu- 
script of around 1470 in the Stiftsbibliothek, Linkòping, illustrated primarily 
by Giovanni Vendramin with nineteen independent miniatures interspersed 
throughout the text.5? The scenes are rendered in monochrome—purple, 
green, blue—and highlighted with gold to simulate reliefs, or exhibit figures 
in pen and coloured wash contrasting to coloured backgrounds. The subjects 
are primarily battle scenes or triumphs with the heroes consistently costumed 
in classicizing all'antica armour or robes. Collectively the Quattrocento manu- 
scripts suggest that several modes of ‘illustrating’ Plutarch's text might have 
been available to the skilled miniaturists who were commissioned to decorate 
copies of Jenson's edition of 1478. 

However, the hand-illuminated copies of Jenson's Plutarch contrast with 
these manuscripts. Theseus Killing the Minotaur has already been noted, and 
Cimon as a military figure graces the frontispiece of Pico della Mirandola's 
Plutarch. But the painted initials in the four Agostini volumes (Nos. 7, 15, 18) 
and in the Ambrosiana Plutarch illuminated by Bordon (No. 12), as well as the 
pen and wash images in the Barozzi Plutarch (No. 17), are entirely dependent 
on generic motifs from classical art: putti, satyrs, tritons and mermaids, tro- 
phies, and profile heads in cameos (Figs. 5.9, 5.14, 5.15). 

The imagery in three other copies is more varied, but still shows little spe- 
cific relation to the text. In the Girolamo Rossi copy with fifty-six drawings by 
the Seven Virtues Master, nineteen initials show images of soldiers in classical 
armour, standing or seated alone or accompanied by satyrs or putti, but rarely 
with any identifying attributes.5* One soldier preceding the Life of Dion holds 
a mask-like decapitated head, but the head seems to sprout curving horns and 


51 London, British Library, Add. Ms 22318. Charles Mitchell, A Fifteenth Century Italian 
Plutarch (London, 1961). 

52 Ibid., plates 1, 3, 5; Filippini, ‘Plutarco istoriato’, figs 48, 50, 51. 

53 Linköping, Stiftsbibliothek, ms Klass fórf 23. Giordana Mariani Canova, ‘L'antico nella 
miniatura padovana del Rinascimento: un Plutarco alla Stiftsbibliothek di Linköping, 
in Tributes to Jonathan J. G. Alexander: The Making and Meaning of Illuminated Medieval 
and Renaissance Manuscripts, Art and Architecture, eds Susan L'Engle and Gerald Guest 
(London, 2006), 307-321. 

54 Dillon Bussi, ‘Libri decorati, figs 47-66. 
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thus is unlikely to have been a vanquished human enemy (Figure 5.16). Many 
satyrs are shown fighting with each other, suggesting the violence of military 
action, but couched in mythical terms. Three semi-reclining figures wearing 
turbans might be philosophers or astrologers—but Aristides, Pyrrhus, and 
Eumenes were statesmen and rulers, not noted as savants. The most striking 
figure precedes the Life of Lycurgus, a nude female holding scales and a sword, 
standing between two bound satyrs seated on the ground; Angela Dillon Bussi 
astutely identifies the figure as Justice subjugating barbarous creatures.55 

Much less well known is a copy of Part 1 of the Jenson Plutarch fully sup- 
plied with thirty pen and wash drawings which was published by Leo Olschki 
in 1913, but whose present whereabouts are unknown.56 In this case there is 
more variety in the images, but still little or no relation to the text. Plutarch 
is portrayed in the first initial wearing a tall hat reminiscent of Piero della 
Francesca's representations of Greeks in his frescoes of the Legend of the True 
Cross in San Francesco, Arezzo.5? A soldier in classical armour, again holding 
a decapitated head, initiates the Life of Hannibal, but the connection to his 
deeds is at best generic (Figure 5.17). A satyr, three putti (one kneeling on a 
dolphin), two other soldiers in classical armour, a profile head, and trophies 
accord with the all'antica vocabulary noted in the preceding copies, and this 
is expanded with a Medusa head, a bucranium, an altar with a sacrificial ani- 
mal, a ruined colonnade. New are more animals—a camel, an elephant, a lion, 
a horse, an eagle—and other images veering toward contemporary motifs—a 
forest, a walled city, a ship, scattered books. The miniaturist is known to have 
decorated several other Venetian incunabula printed in the 1470s, but has not 
been further identified.58 

The most inventive historiated initials are found in the Berlin Plutarch 
owned by Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, but again, virtually none of these 
have any discernible relationship to the Life they precede. An exception is the 
sole painted initial, that of Demosthenes.59 The orator is depicted standing on 
alow platform, robed in a richly brocaded coat and carrying his high brimmed 
hat, while addressing two attentive listeners. Other historiated initials drawn 


55 Ibid. 42, and fig. 48. 

56 Leo S. Olschki, Tncunables illustrés imitant les manuscrits, La Bibliofilia 15 (1913), 325, no. 
38 and plates 1114; Susy Marcon, 'Ornati di penna e di pennello: appunti su scribi-illumi- 
natori nella Venezia del maturo umanesimo’, La Bibliofilia 89 (1987), 121-143, esp. 125-127. 

57 Marilyn Aronberg Lavin, Piero della Francesca (New York, 1992), colour plates 25, 26, 29. 

58 Marcon, ‘Ornati, 125-128. 

59 Armstrong, 'Hand-Illumination of Printed Books, in Studies, 493, and fig. 4. 
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in pen and ink include a nude putto on horseback (Life of Nicias);5° a youth 
riding a donkey (Life of Demetrius); a turbaned figure riding a camel (Life of 
Alexander);8! a woman holding a vase of palms facing Cupid who is blindfold- 
ed and standing on a fish (Life of Marcus Brutus) (Figure 5.18); a putto in a ship 
on wheels harnessed to a dolphin (Life of Aratus);®? and singers by a large choir 
book (Life of Galba). A few others relate generically to the texts. Initiating the 
Life of Aristotle is a scholarly scene: an older bearded figure holding a book 
addresses two younger men, seated and also reading books. They could be a 
master and students studying Aristotelian texts. A nude old man tied to the let- 
ter ‘L’ who is observed by a soldier (Life of Lucullus), perhaps modestly alludes 
to the many military successes of the hero.9? 

It is certain that the Pico Master was capable of attentively following the 
directions of an advisor, or possibly of understanding a Latin text himself. 
Time and again the historiated initials of the 1481 Pliny manuscript include de- 
tails that are subtly related to the text, as Sara Blake McHam has pointed out.64 
Since this is not the case in Pico della Mirandola's Plutarch, should one then 
presume that the fifteen-year old Pico would simply be charmed by the inven- 
tive but unrelated initials? Even if the Plutarch was illustrated a few years after 
its date of printing, the whimsical programme remains unexplained. 


Other Bishops and Noblemen 


Before concluding, it is instructive to consider several other copies of the Jenson 
Plutarch that have received little or no published recognition. Coats of arms 
surmounted by bishop's mitres confirm two more clerical owners. The bor- 
ders of a copy in the Bodleian Library are typical of Roman incunabula deco- 
ration, similar to the Chieregato copy noted above (No. 16, Figure 5.19).95 Also 
similar to contemporary Roman miniatures are the putti who stand in spritely 
poses on tiny blue clouds and support a wreath surrounding an unidentified 


60 Armstrong, ‘Pico Master’, in Studies, fig. 22. 

61 Armstrong, ‘Hand-Illumination of Printed Books’, in Studies, 507, fig. 5. 

62 Wescher, Beschreibendes Verzeichnis, 112, fig. 102. 

63 Ibid., fig. 101. 

64 Sarah Blake McHam, ‘Erudition on Display: The “Scientific” Illustrations in Pico della 
Mirandola's Manuscript of Pliny the Elder's Natural History, in Visualizing Medieval 
Medicine and Natural History, 1200-1550, eds Jean A. Givens, Karen M. Reeds, Alain 
Touwaide (Burlington, vT, 2006), 83-114. 

65 X Seenote 36 above. 
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coat of arms, vair, or argent twelve bells azure, surmounted by a mitre.96 The 
second copy with a bishop's coat of arms was decorated even further afield from 
Venice. The opening of Part 2 of a copy in Dresden is illuminated in a German 
style, with delicately coiling acanthus leaves in pale green, pink, and blue, in- 
habited by a long-tailed peacock (No. 6, Figure 5.20). A damaged coat of arms, 
apparently those of Johannes Roth, bishop of Wroclaw, 11506, surmounted by 
a bishop's mitre and a crozier is situated in the opening initial. An old man and 
a young man, painted in blue-green except for their faces, form the initial ‘P’ as 
they simultaneously support the shield. Similar borders with slender scrolling 
acanthus in pale colours appear in a copy of the Gutenberg Bible illuminated 
in Leipzig which also features a peacock and figures in blue monochrome.97 

Also indicative of the appeal of Jenson's edition to patrons outside Italy are 
three copies with Italian/Veneto decoration but with coats of arms of Northern 
European patrons. The most highly placed of these patrons was Sigismund the 
Coin-Rich (Sigismund der Münzreiche), Archduke of Further Austria (1427— 
1496) whose unflinchingly realistic portrait has also survived (Figure 5.21).68 
Sigismund's coats of arms surmounted by an archducal crown appear on a 
copy in Munich that is otherwise finely decorated with characteristic Venetian 
floral, gold dot, and penwork illumination in the inner and lower borders 
(No. 14, Figure 5.22).9? Falling into this same category of volumes decorated 
in Venice that eventually reached Germanic patrons is a second copy now in 
Dresden (No. 5, Figure 5.23). In this case, the initial and bas-de-page decoration 
consists of vigorous white vine patterns, reserving an area in the bas-de-page 
for the coat of arms, azure an oak branch sprouting three leaves or. Scholars 
in Dresden have identified the blazon as that of Dietrich, Count of Werthern 
(1468-1536) in Saxony.”° A third copy of the Jenson Plutarch was illuminated 
by the Pico Master in Venice, but its coat of arms is that of the Froudhofen 


66 I am grateful to Jonathan Alexander for noting the close resemblance of the putti to 
those in a Breviary of the Capitolo di San Pietro (Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Archivio 
Capitolo San Pietro, B.88), illustrated in Liturgia in Figura: Codici liturgici rinascimentali 
della Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, eds Giovanni Morello and Silvia Maddalo (Vatican 
City, 1995), 159-62, cat. no. 26 (entry by Silvia Maddalo). 

67 Biblia latina, [Mainz: Printer of the 42-line Bible (Johann Gutenberg) and Johannes Fust, 
about 1455], (ISTC iboo526000) (San Marino, cA, Huntington Library). See Martin Davies, 
The Gutenberg Bible (London, 1996), fig. 14. 

68 Vienna, Österreichische Galerie Belvedere, Inv.-Nr. 4890. I am grateful to Jeffrey 
Hamburger for alerting me to the portrait. 

69 Iam grateful to Bettina Wagner of the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek who obtained the in- 
formation about Archduke Sigismund from a colleague. 

70 I thank Kerstin Schellbach of the Sächsische Landesbibliothek-Staats- und Univer- 
sitatsbibliothek Dresden for the identification of the Werthern arms. 
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family, a member of which was Abbot of Petershausen in 1521 (No. 2). A copy in 
the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale in Rome came from Santa Maria del Popolo 
(No. 22); and yet another in the Bibliothéque nationale in Paris belonged to the 
church of San Salvatore in Bologna (No. 20). Rounding out the evidence of geo- 
graphical distribution is the handsome decoration of a copy in the Biblioteca 
Corsiniana, Rome (No. 21, Figure 5.24). The refined, symmetrically organized, 
floral motifs of its opening page are characteristic of Florentine illumination of 
the later 1470s. The coat of arms is damaged but may originally have been or a 
fess gules, and a cluster of pinecones in the margin may be an emblem that will 
one day lead to the owner.” A curious but forceful image of Theseus appears 
in the opening initial. Dark bearded and wearing a black Greek hat, Theseus' 
military prowess is indicated by dark armour worn under a decorated tunic, 
and by the mace he holds in his armoured fist. 


Conclusion 


On several occasions, I have tracked hand-illuminated copies of a given 
Venetian edition. In each case, the pattern of distribution of Venetian incunab- 
ula within Italy and their further presence in northern Europe has been made 
evident by their decoration and coats of arms. In the case of Nicolaus Jenson's 
edition of the Breviarium romanum, also printed in 1478, it was not surprising 
that there were numerous ecclesiastics who possessed copies, but more so that 
there were a number of secular owners.” Regarding the Plutarch considered in 
this article, the reverse is the surprise, that so many of the elaborately decorat- 
ed copies were owned by clerics. Ten of the twenty-six decorated copies were 
owned by clerics or came from conventual libraries, to which should be added 
the two undecorated copies owned by English bishops.7? As Martin Lowry has 
pointed out, however, many high ranking clerics in the late fifteenth century 
were 'career diplomats' who sought historical examples to assist their diplo- 
matic tasks, noting how one copy of Jenson's Plutarch was mined for episodes 


71 Fora similar border see Bastiano Foresi, Il trionfo di Cosimo de’ Medici (Cambridge, MA, 
Harvard University, Houghton Library, Ms Richardson 46); illustrated in All'Ombra del 
Lauro: documenti librari della cultura in età laurenziana, ed. Anna Lenzuni (Milan, 1992), 
78, cat. no. 2.61. 

72 Lilian Armstrong, ‘Nicolaus Jenson's Breviarium Romanum, Venice, 1478: Decoration and 
Distribution, in Incunabula: Studies in Fifteenth-Century Printed Books Presented to Lotte 
Hellinga, ed. Martin Davies (London, 1999), 421-467 (reprinted in Studies, 534—587). 

73 See note 36. 
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of moral and political significance to be employed in formal speeches."* The 
other unanticipated characteristic of the decorated copies is the almost com- 
plete absence of illustrations of persons or events mentioned in Plutarch's text, 
since such illustrations were found in Italian manuscripts and in other Jenson 
incunabula illuminated by the same artists. For example, the miniatures in 
Jenson's 1478 Breviarium and in contemporary bibles prolonged imagery from 
the manuscript era, and this is also the case with copies of Jenson's 1472 and 
1476 editions of Pliny’s Historia naturalis." The owners of Jenson's Plutarch 
instead seem to have been content with the beauty of the copies they pos- 
sessed, and with the all'antica figural and decorative motifs that evoked the 
world of classical antiquity without specifying the characters or deeds related 
by its Greek author. 


Appendix: Hand-Illuminated Copies of Plutarchus, Vitae virorum 
illustrium, Venice: Nicolaus Jenson, 2 January 1478 
(ISTC ipoo832000, with bibliographical sources) 


Part 1, 233 fols, Part 2, 226 fols; page size range: 405 x 261 mm (London, British Library, 
C.1.d.3-4); 416 x 269 mm (London, British Library, IC 19710); 423 x 280 mm (Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, Bywater, Adds. 2/1-2); Type: 15 (11); guide letters at beginning of 
each Life. 


Notes: Each copy is bound in two volumes unless otherwise noted. 
Attribution of miniaturist or locale follows description of hand-illumination. 
Abbreviated references refer to sources cited in the footnotes. 

Asterisk (*) indicates author has viewed the copy. 


1. Location unknown (formerly Leo S. Olschki) 

Part 1: 30 initials with pen and ink drawings (Fig. 5.17). Veneto miniaturist; Part 2: no 
decoration (Olschki, ‘Incunables illustrés, 325, no. 38, and plates xL-xIV; Marcon, 
'Ornati 125-127). 


74 Lowry, Yorkist England’, 455-457. 

75 Lilian Armstrong, ‘The Hand Illumination of Venetian Bibles in the Incunable Period’, 
in Incunabula and Their Readers, ed. Kristian Jensen (London, 2003), 83-113, 229-236; 
Lilian Armstrong, ‘The Illustration of Pliny's Historia naturalis in Venetian Manuscripts 
and Early Printed Books, in Manuscripts in the Fifty Years after the Invention of Printing, 
ed. J. B. Trapp (London, 1983), 97-106 (reprinted in Studies, 141-155); and Armstrong, ‘Two 
Cycles’. 
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2. Location unknown (formerly Wardington Manor; by 1985 to Max Elte and Nico 
Israel, Amsterdam) 

Part 1, sig. azr: borders with trophies and bucranium, initial 'Q' with nude rider, 
Froudhofen arms (gules three [ fleurs de lys?] argent, a chief or) (per Lord Wardington). 
Workshop of the Pico Master. Part 2: no illumination, Abbot of Petershausen (1521). 


3. Location Unknown (ex-Gordon A. Block, Jr.) 

Part 1, sig. a2r: gold initial 'Q' on coloured ground; Part 2: 29 initials in gold on coloured 
grounds, two with heroes: Lucullus (A6r); and Nicias (B1or). Paduan miniaturist (New 
York, Sotheby Parke-Bernet, January 29, 1974, The Fine Library formed by the late Gordon 
A. Block, Jr, Lot 167). 


4a. Berkeley, University of California at Berkeley, The Bancroft Library, 11 8.V3J35 
1478p 

Part 1, sig. a2r: four-sided border: outer and inner white vinestem in knotwork and 
spiral patterns with pairs of red, blue and green birds, upper and lower margins floral 
and gold dot motifs; in lower margin a coat of arms within green laurel circlet: gules on 
a mount of six or a tree proper, Passionei of Urbino (identification by Federica Toniolo, 
August 6, 2017), gold initial “Q” surrounded by white vine stem; at the beginnings of 
subsequent Lives, large gold and white vinestem initials. Part 2, not illuminated. (MEI 
Copy Id 00201744, entry by David Faulds). Miniaturist working in Urbino (?). 


4b. *Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Kupferstichkabinett, 78.D.16 (Part 2 only) 

Part 2, sig. Aur (fol. 1): frontispiece in pen and ink, columns in side margins, initial ‘P’ 
with Cimon in armour, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola arms (chequy argent and azure, 
a fess gules, on a chief or an eagle displayed sable between two escutcheons, each barry of 
six argent and azure a lion rampant gules) (Fig. 5.6); 27 pen and ink historiated initials 
(Fig. 518), one in colour (sig. pp2v: Demosthenes). Master of the Pico Pliny (Wescher, 
Beschreibendes Verzeichnis, 11-113; Armstrong, ‘Pico Master’, no. 46; Painted Page, no. 102). 


5. "Dresden, Sáchsische Landesbibliothek, Inc. 2874 (19), 1st example (Parts 1 and 2 
bound in one vol.) 
Part 1, sig. a2r: gold initial ‘Q’ and white vine motifs, Dietrich von Werthern (1468- 
1536) arms (azure an oak branch sprouting three leaves or) (per Kerstin Schellbach, 
Sáchsische Landesbibliothek-Staats- und Universitàtsbibliothek Dresden) (Fig. 5.23). 
Veneto miniaturist. 


6. *Dresden, Sáchsische Landesbibliothek, Inc. 2874 (1°), and example (Part 2 only) 
Part 2, sig. Ar: acanthus borders with peacock, initial ‘P’ composed of two men sup- 
porting a damaged coat of arms (per fess, in chief or an eagle displayed sable, and in base 
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sable two arcs argent [arms of Johannes Roth (1426-1506), bishop of Wroclaw]) sur- 
mounted by a mitre and crozier (Fig. 5.20). Leipzig miniaturist (Helmut Deckert, Kata- 
log der Inkunabeln der Sächsischen Landesbibliothek zu Dresden [Leipzig, 1957], no. 525). 


7. *Dublin, Trinity College Library, Fagg. GG2, 1-2 (vellum) 

Part 1, sig. ar: coloured border with jewels and mythological scenes, jewelled initial 'Q' 
with author in study, Agostini of Venice arms (per fess dancetty or and azure each point 
terminating in a roundel counter-changed) (Fig. 5.4); Part 2, sig. Air: architectural fron- 
tispiece, in lower margin two centaurs support Agostini coat of arms; initials painted 
in colours (Fig. 5.15) and drawn in pen and ink in both volumes. Master of the London 
Pliny (Armstrong, ‘The Agostini Plutarch’; Painted Page, no. 92; D'Urso, 59-60). 


8. *Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Inc. 1.7 (1,2) 

Part 1, sig. a2r: architectural frontispiece in ink and watercolour wash, lower margin 
miniature of Theseus Killing the Minotaur, Girolamo Rossi of Pistoia arms (or three pal- 
lets gules) (Fig. 5.10); Part 2, sig. Air: faceted initial ‘P’ in brown ink with seated classical 
soldier (damaged), lower margin sarcophagus with Rossi arms; 57 historiated initials 
in pen and ink with coloured backgrounds of all'antica soldiers (Fig. 5.16), satyrs, sea 
creatures. Master of the Seven Virtues (Dillon Bussi, ‘Libri decorati’; Light of Apollo, cat. 
no. 111.29a-d; Bauer-Eberhardt, ‘Cima, Benedetto Bordon’, 118-122). 


g. *Langres, Société historique et archéologique, 1, Collection Jenson, 42. 

Part 1, sig. a2r: painted initial ‘Q’ with acanthus motifs, Marco da Valperga/Marco da 
Carpi arms (gules a chevalier on horseback argent) (per Martin Lowry, 1986); red di- 
vided initials throughout. Germanic miniaturist. Inscription in a 15th century Venetian 
(?) hand affixed to the pastedown: Die xxiiii Sept que fuit ... Lowry notes that Ippolita 
Pio wrote that her son was born on September 24, 1478 (Jenson, 135, n. 38; see also 
Jean-Marie Arnoult, Catalogues Régionaux des Incunables des Bibliothéques Publiques 
de France, 1. Bibliothéques de la Région Champagne-Ardenne [Bordeaux, 1979], cat. 
no. 1217). 


10. Lawrence, KS, University of Kansas, Spencer Library, Summerfield Collection, G. 
125 (Part 1, only) 

Part 1, sig. a2r: gold initial 'Q' and white vine borders, lower margin Agostini arms, cen- 
ter (see cat. no. 7), Giovanni Tommaso de Bosis of Agro Piceno arms right (azure a tree 
vert fruited or, in base a scroll inscribed BOSVS) flanked by the initials T and ‘T’; to the 
left a shield outlined but not blazoned, surmounted by a crown and supported by ram- 
pant lions (Fig. 5.2). Venetian miniaturist. Inscription: Hic liber est Iohannis Thomae 
de Bosis de Agro Piceno (per Lowry, letter of April 1988; see also Lowry, Jenson, 135, 
n. 38). 
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n. *Manchester, John Rylands University Library, 3388 

Part 1, sig. a2r: gold initial ‘Q’ with knotwork, lower margin two putti flank arms of 
Bernardo de’ Rossi (1468-1527) of Parma, Bishop of Belluno (1487-99) and Bishop of 
Treviso (1499-1527), (azure a lion rampant argent) surmounted by a mitre and the ini- 
tials ‘B’ and ‘R (Fig. 5.7). Paduan miniaturist. 


12. *Milan, Ambrosiana, Inc. 425 (Parts 1 and 2 bound in one vol.) 

Part 1, sig. a2r (fol. 1r): coloured border with all'antica motifs, miniatures of Abundance, 
and of Theseus Killing the Minotaur, initial 'Q' with two profile heads (Fig. 5.11); fac- 
eted initials painted throughout, 8 with all'antica motifs (Fig. 5.14). Benedetto Bordon 
(Quattrini, 16, as Master of the London Pliny). 


13. Milan, Biblioteca Trivulziana, Inc. A 122. 

Part 1, sig. a2r: gold initial 'Q' with white vine motifs, lower margin unidentified arms 
(bendy gules and argent two fleurs de lys vert) (MEI, Copy id 02003835; http://data.cerl 
.org/mei/02003835, accessed December 10, 2014). 


14. Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, 2 Inc. c.a.776, second copy 

Part 1, sig. a2r: borders and gold initial 'Q' with floral motifs, lower margin coats of 
arms of Sigismund the Coin-Rich (Sigismund der Münzreiche, 1427-1496), Archduke 
of Tirol/Archduke of Further Austria (left: gules a fess argent; right: argent an eagle 
displayed gules, crown and claws vert), surmounted by an archducal crown (identifi- 
cation by Friedrich Ulf Róhrer-Ertl, July 29, 2014, communication to Bettina Wagner) 
(Fig. 5.22) (BsB-Ink P—626, 2). 


15. *New York, Morgan Library, PML 77565 (ChL ff 767, Part 2 only; vellum) 

Part 2, sig. Air: painted frontispiece with illusionistic jewelled book cover, Agostini 
arms (see no. 7), crystalline initials with jewels throughout, sig. A6r mermaid (Life 
of Lucullus), sig. PP2v initial with Agostini arms (Life of Demosthenes). Girolamo da 
Cremona (Goff P-832; Ada Thurston and Curt F. Bühler, Check List of Fifteenth Century 
Printing in the Pierpont Morgan Library, [New York, 1939], and see references under 
no. 18). 


16. "Oxford, Bodleian Library, Bywater, Adds. 2/1-2. 

Part 1, sig. a2r: borders and gold initial 'Q' with white vine motifs, lower margin uniden- 
tified coat of arms (vair, or argent twelve bells azure) surmounted by a mitre (Fig. 5.19); 
gold and white vine initials throughout; Part 2, sig. Air: white vine border and gold ini- 
tial P’; same coat of arms. Roman miniaturist. (Bod-Inc P-392, second copy; Wonderful 
Things from 400 Years of Collecting: The Bodleian Library 1602-2002 [Oxford, 2002], 


no. 27). 
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17. *Padua, Biblioteca Capitolare, Inc. no. 311 (Parts 1 and 2 bound in one vol.) 

Part 1, sig. a2r, faceted initial ‘Q’ as if affixed to a classical monument in coloured inks; 
Part 2, sig. A2r: faceted initial ‘P’ with semi-reclining triton in coloured inks with water- 
colour washes; initials in the same technique throughout, some with satyrs, putti, sea- 
creatures (Fig. 5.9). Antonio Maria da Villafora (Mariani Canova, Miniatura veneta, 136, 
163, cat. 118; Fumian, 214, no. 216). 


18. *Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, Rés. Vél. 7oo (Part 1 only; vellum) 

Part 1: sig. a2r: architectural monument with jewels and Agostini arms (damaged, see 
No. 7), at the base satyrs, four deer, a lion and a lioness, jewelled initial 'Q' surround- 
ing author at a desk (Fig. 5.3); painted initials throughout, of which 8 with profiles 
or putti heads, 2 with trophies, sig. mior, Life of Scipio, initial 'C' with trophies and 
Agostini arms. Girolamo da Cremona. (CIBN P-491; Painted Page, 188-190, cat. nos 
94-95; Toniolo, ‘Girolamo da Cremona’, in DBMI, 310-315). 


19. *Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, Rés. J. 101-102. 

Part 1, sig. a2r (fol. 1): painted border of green knotted vines, roundels and corner scenes 
with military figures in blue monochrome, initial 'Q' with Plutarch seated outside a 
city, lower margin arms (dimidiated, azure three arrows argent, and per fess dancetty 
sable and argent), dexter unidentified, sinister Fregoso of Genoa and Padua (Fig. 5.13); 
Part 2, sig. Air: borders of interlaced green vines, initial ‘P’ with Cimon in armour. 
Initials throughout with gold letters and coloured interlace. Master of the Pico Pliny. 
(CIBN P--491; Lilian Armstrong, ‘The Impact of Printing on Miniaturists in Venice after 
1469; in Printing the Written Word: The Social History of Books, 1450-1520, ed. Sandra 
Hindman, [Ithaca, NY, 1991], fig. 5.5). 


20. *Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, Rés. J. 763—764. 

Parts 1 and 2, sigs azr and Aur: both with white vine borders, gold initials 'Q' (Part 1) and 
‘P’ (Part 2) with white vine, lower margin unidentified arms (azure a leopard [or dog] 
rampant argent colleté de gules). North Italian miniaturist. Inscription (sig. air): Iste 
liber est mon! s" salvatoris bonhonie/ signat[us] i[n] inve[n]torio sub litera P num? 370 
and 377 (Augustinian monastery of San Salvatore, Bologna) (CIBN P—491). 


21. *Rome, Biblioteca Corsiniana, 50.G.2. 

Part 1, sig. a2r: inner margin border with floral motifs and three pine cones, gold initial 
‘Q’ with Theseus, lower margin damaged arms (or a fess gules [?]) (Fig. 5.24); Part 2: 
no decoration. Florentine miniaturist. Inscription: Part 2, sig. Air: Fr[ater] Franciscus 
P[urtus???] ór: predicator[um], librum ipsum Bibliothec(ae)/ Dmi//Dominici de Rig? sci 
(?) ordinis vivens ascripsit. (Information on 18th c. provenance from Dr. Ebe Antetomaso, 
Biblioteca dell'Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei e Corsiniana, June 25, 2014). 
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22. Rome, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale ‘Vittorio Emanuele 11’. 70.2.G.5-6 

Part 1, sig. a2r: gold initial 'Q' and border with white vine decoration. Roman? 
Inscription: Iste liber est conventus Sanctae Mariae de Populo (Santa Maria del 

Popolo, Rome). (IGI 7022; MEI copy ID 02000723, http://data.cerl.org/mei/02000723 

[accessed December 19, 2014]). 


23. Tokyo, Keio University Library Rare Books and Special Collections, 
142X@51@2@1~2. 

Part 1, sig. a2r: white vine borders with gold initial ‘Q’, in lower margin Chieregati coat 
of arms, probably of Leonello Chieregato (Chierigati; Clerigato/i), Bishop of Concordia 
(1488-1506) and papal legate for Popes Innocent vini and Alexander vi (gules on a 
fess or an eagle displayed sable, between three profile heads proper each with a fillet or, 
the upper pair facing, surmounted by a mitre); Part 2, sig. Air: Blue initial ‘P’ with red 
flourishing. Roman miniaturist (Sotheby Parke Bernet, Catalogue of Valuable Printed 
Books from the Broxbourne Library ... The Second Portion: Madrid-Zwolle, 8-9 May, 1978 
(London, 1978), lot 638; and 

http://project.lib.keio.ac.jp/dg_kul/incunabula_detail.php?id=029&lang=en). 


24. *Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Inc. S. 162 (Part 2 only) 
Part 2, sig. Air: gold initial ‘P’ on divided pink and blue ground, lower margin unidenti- 
fied arms (per fess gules and or). North Italian (Venetian?) miniaturist (BAv-Inc P-411). 


25. *Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Ink. 32-11 (Part 1 only) 

Part 1, sig. a2r: faceted initial ‘Q’, half-length Theseus in cape and armour, lower margin 
two putti hold unidentified arms (per fess, in chief per pale argent and gules, in base 
azure a chalice [or fountain] gules). Workshop of the Master of the Rimini Ovid. (Franz 
Unterkircher, Inventar der illuminierten Handschriften, Inkunabeln und Frühdrucke der 
Ósterreichischen Nationalbibliothek [Vienna, 1957-59], 225). 


26. *Wolfenbüttel, Herzog August Bibliothek, sign: 8.11.Hist.20 (Parts 1 and 2 bound 
in one vol.; vellum) 

Part 1, sig. a2r: partial border with acanthus motifs, blue initial 'Q' with multi-coloured 
rectangular interlace, lower margin Peter Ugelheimer arms (argent on a fess azure a 
bow or) (Fig. 5.5); faceted painted initials on colour grounds throughout. North Italian 
miniaturist (Die Welt in Büchern, ed. Paul Raabe [Wolfenbüttel, 1981], no. 63). 
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FIGURE 5.1 Roman miniaturist, White vine borders and gold initial, unidentified 
coat of arms with initials L F M, in Plutarchus, Vitae illustrium virorum, 
[Rome]: Utrich Han, [1470—1471] (Leeds, Brotherton Library, Brotherton 
Collection Incunabula PLU v., sig. [ *3] recto) (Reproduced with the per- 
mission of Special Collections, Leeds University Library). 
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THESEI VITA PER LAPVM FLORENTINVM EX 
RCO GRAECOIN LATINVM VERSA, 

| VEMADMODVM IN ORBIS TERRAESI 
tu defcnbendo hiftorici folent: ut ad quz ipfi co^ 
gnitioneafpirarenon poffuntzextremis cabulariî 
parubos fupprimentes quibufdam adiciunt lo 
cos effe ualtos arenofos & cxlo terraq; penuriam. 
aquarum:autlimum infuperabilemiaue mócem. 
ftiticum: auta(tactum frigore poacum:ita &no 
bis in hacuirorum collatione per; reni hifto 
ria quanti probabili oratione aflequi potuimus: 
dehis quos fupra memorauimus uins tempora 
étibus uere licuit affirmare. Qua uero an^ 
M |uiora ac uetuftiora (unt:tragica & monftruofa 
poet & fabulofi rerum fcriptores occupant:nec ultra fidem ullam nec certitudinem 
prafe ferunt.Cum jj Stank toris & Nume regis res geltas litteris manda” 
| uerimus:haud ab re fuerit ad Romulum orationem conuertere: quando hiftoria ipfa 
| adeius tempora eee mihi m erp huicuiro(ut inquit Aefchi^ 
lus)quis conueniret:quem illi opponerem:quis dignus fecum in comparatione cóiun 
cia SI] Fosa mem di prestito ampli^ 
ta eft:eum cum gloriofiffima acqy inuictiffima urbis Roma parente conferrem & 
compararem. Licet autem nobis reiectis fabulis ad ipfam claram biftorix lucem & ue 
nitatem accedere. Quod ficubi neceflicas coget nos ab hac parumper digreffos: ad id 
quod uerifimile fit conferre:a quo fortaffe hiftoria abhorreat: nec admittat ullum ci 
probabilitate cómertium:xquis auditonbus opus erit:quigp benigne & humane initi 
um orationis exaudiant atq; approbent. Videtur igitur Thefeus multis de caufis Ro 
mulo Gfimullimus exvitiffe. Ambo.n.cum fpurii & obfcuri forent: exiftimati funt 
a Dits imortalibus procreati effe. Ambo é iac manu (trenui:hoc quidem om^ 
nes (cimus: & quanta maxime fieri potuit prudétia pra(titerunt.ex duabus quoqy cla 
niffimis ciuitatibus Roma & Athenis:alteram hic condidit:alteram ille nouis colonis 
complewit. Faeminarum taprus deutrog: ferunturinec eorum quif domes 
ficam cladem & crimina (uorum oem fed ad poftremum ambo dicuntur in inuis 
diam & offenfionem ciuium incidiffe. Siquid igitur ex his qua minus tragice dici ui/ 
dentur ad ueritatem conducit: Thefei quidem paternum genus in erechtheum ac priv 
mos indigenas referebatur:maternum uero in Pelopem.Pelops enim non opibus ma 
giore Q natorum fobole cxterorum Peloponefi regum potentiffimus fuit: ci 
i ultas optimatibus in matrimonio locaffet:multofg; in rebufp. paffim pri 


cipes Saabi unus Pittheus extitit Thefei matemus auus:qui urbem nó 
magnam troezeniorum incoluit:is qui per id temporis omnibus fapientia & eloquen ^ 
tia plurimum praftare putabatur. Fuit eius (apientiz ut uidetur talis quxdam uis ac 
forma: qualem. d Hefiodus cum fua fcripta fententiis plurimis referfiffets 


fapiens imprimis eft habitus: atq; eam unam ex Pitthei (ententis fuiffe memorant: 
Efto fatis comiti merces promiffa laboris. Cuius rei Ariftoteles philofophus éauctor, 
Euripides etiam cum Hippolytum cafti Pitthei difciplinam appellet: hanc eandé de 
Pittheo opinionem perfpicue atteflari uidetur. Aegeo sero cum filiis indigeret: uulga 
tum illud oracula iam uarem ceciniffe ferüt:quo iuffit necum muliere coirets 
pruf Athenas accederet. quod cum non fatis aperte dixiffe uideretur: in Troczeriem 


deDeirefponfo cum Pistheo commynics S glo!" 








FIGURE 5.2 Venetian miniaturist, White vine borders and gold initial, Agostini and Bossi 
coats of arms, in Plutarchus, Vitae illustrium virorum, Venice: Nicolaus 
Jenson, 1478 (Lawrence, KS, University of Kansas, Spencer Library, Summerfield 
Collection, G. 125, sig. a2 recto). 
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tu defenbendo hiftoria folent: ut ad 
gnitioneafpirarenon poffuntzextremis tabularii 
parubus fupprimentes quibufdam aduciun 
cos efTe ua(tos arenofos & cxlo terrag: penuriam 
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NA tiquiora ac uetuftiora funt:tragica & monftruofa 
poetz & fabulofi rerum fcriptores occupantinec ultra fidem ullam nec certitudinem 
prafe ferunt. Cum igitur Lycurgi legii latoris & Nume regis res geltas licteris manda” 
uerimus:haud ab re fuerit ad Romulum orationem conuertere: quando hiftoria ipfa 
ad eius tempora Gprope acceffimus.Sed mihi diu cogititi huic uiro(ut inquit Aefchi 
lus)quis conueniret:quem illi opponerem:quis dignus fecum in comparatione cóiun 
giruifum eft andem faciendum effe:ut a quo celebrata Athenienfium ciuitas ampli/ 
ficata eft:eum cum gloriofiflimx arg inuichiffimzx urbis Roma parente conferrem & 
€ompararem. Licet autem nobis reiectis fabulis ad ipfam daram hiftorix lucem & ue 
ritatem accedere. Quod ficubi neceffitas coget nos ab hac parumper digreffos: ad id 
quod uerifimilefit conferre:a quo fortaffe hiftoria abhorreat: nec admittat ullum ca 
probabilitate cómertium:xquis auditonbus opus erit:quicy benigne & humane initi 
um orationis exaudiant atq; approbent. Videtur igitur Thefeus multis de caufis Ro 
mulo GGimullimus extinffe. Ambo.n.cum (punt & ob(curi forent : eaftimati funt 
IE a Diis imortalibus procreati effe. Ambo ét bd 
Ple: (amus: & quanta maxime fieri potuit prudétia preftiterunt.ex duabus quoq; dla 
t:alteram ille nouis colonis 


icofi ac manu (trenui:hoc quidem om^ 


ompleuit. Farminarum praterea raptus deutrog; feruntur:nec eorum quif domes 
fticam cladem & crimina (uorum effugit: fed ad poftremum ambo dicuntur in inui 
diam & offenfionem auium incidiffe. Siquid igitur ex his qua minus tragice dici wir 
dentur ad ueritatem conducit: Thefei quidem paternum genus in erechtheum ac pri 
mos indigenas referebaturi maternum uero in Pelopem.Pelops enim non opibus ma 

is & copiis q natorum fobole cxterorum Pelopónefi regum potentiffimus fuit: cii 
lias permultas optimatibus in matrimonio locafler:multofG in rebufp. paffim pri 
apes difperfifTet:e quibus unus Pittheus extitit Thefeimaternus auus:qui urbem no 
magnam trozepidtum jheoluit:is qui per id temporis omnibus fapientia & eloquen ^ 
tiaplurimum grèitare putabatur. Fuit cius (apientiz ut uidetur talis quxdam uis ac 
forma : qualem cotfiplexusfe(iodus cum fua fcripta fententiis plurimis referfifTet: 
fapiens imprittüs eft labiis) atq; eam unam ex Pitthei fententis fuiffe memorant: 
Efto fatis comin merges profniffa laboris.Cuius rei Aniftoteles philofophus éauctor. 
Euripides etiam crm-Hippolytum cafti Pitthei difaplinam appellet: hanc eandé de 
Pittheo opinionem perfpicue atteftari uidetur. Aegeo uero cum filiis indigeret: uulga 
tum illud oraculum Pythiam uatem ceciniffe ferüt:quo iuffit necum cai coiretas MM 
priufg Athenas accederet. quod cum non fatis aperte dixiffe uideretur: in Troczenem fl 
profectus:de Dei refponfo cum Pittheo communicauit:quod huiufmodi fuit: Neue 





FIGURE 5.3 Girolamo da Cremona, Architectural frontispiece with jewels, animals, author 
portrait, Agostini coat of arms, in Plutarchus (as in fig. 5.2), (Paris, Bibliothéque 
nationale de France, Rés. Vél. 700, sig. a2 recto). 
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THESET VITA PER LAPVM FLORENTINVM EX 
PLVTARCO GRAECOIN LATINVM VERSA, 


VEMADMODVM IN ORBIS TERRAE SI 
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FIGURE 5.4 Master of the London Pliny, Frontispiece with jewelled borders, mythological scenes, 
author portrait, Agostini coat of arms, in Plutarchus (as in fig. 5.2), (Dublin, Trinity 
College Library, Fagg. 662, 1, sig. a2 recto) (With permission of the Board of Trinity 
College, Dublin). 
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FIGURE 5.5 Veneto miniaturist, Acanthus borders, initial with strapwork, Ugelheimer 
coat of arms, in Plutarchus (as in fig. 5.2), (Wolfenbiittel, Herzog August 


Bibliothek, 8.n.Hist. 2°, sig. a2 recto). 
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CYMONIS VIRI ILLVSTRIS VITA EX PLVIARCHO GRAE 
.00 IN LATINVM PER LEONARDVM IVSTINIANVM VERSA. 
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FIGURE 5.6 Master of the Pico Pliny, Frontispiece with statue columns and author portrait, 
initial with Cimon, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola coat of arms, in Plutarchus (as 


in fig. 5.2). (© Berlin, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett, Inv.-Nr. 
78.D.16, sig. A1 recto). 
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THESEI VITA PER LAPVM FLORENTINVM EX 

PLVIARCO GRAECOIN LATINVM VERSA. 
VEMADMODVMINORBIS TERRAESI 
tudefenbendo hiftoria folent: ut ad que ipfi co^ 
gnitione afpitare non poffunt:extremis tabular 
partibus fupprimentes quibufdam adiiciunt 


'& fabulofi rerum. 





FIGURE 5.7 Paduan miniaturist, Initial with strapwork, Bishop Bernardo de' Rossi 
of Parma coat of arms, in Plutarchus (as in fig. 5.2), (Manchester, John 
Rylands Library, 3388, sig. a2 recto) ( University of Manchester). 
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FIGURE 5.8 Lorenzo Lotto, Portrait of Bernardo de’ Rossi, Bishop of Treviso, 1505 (Naples, 
Museo di Capodimonte, Inv. N. 57) (Fototeca della Polo Museale della Campania). 
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FIGURE 5.9 Antonio Maria da Villafora, Initial ‘L’ with triton for Life of Sulla, in Plutarchus (as in 
fig. 5.2), (Padua, Biblioteca Capitolare, Inc. 311, sig. u7 recto, detail). 
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magnam trazemorim incoluat is qi per id tempons omrybu roma A eoq uen 


dome 


i taplunmum praftarepecabacur eus fapsentiar è quadam ws ac 
forma : qualem compiersi Hefiodus cam fs l cca (ent s plunmss referfrTe: 
fapiens impamiseff habinss: atp eam unam n Pierche Cententm fuifTe mem 
Elto Gii comin merei promifla bons. Cu: us ra Anitoteles ph:! 

È Banpde enam com Hippolyrum cali Riha difaplinam appelle:: hanc eandé 

jj Piceheo opinionem perf picue atteltan uidetur Argro uero ciem Fils imdagenet: u 

E] tumollodoraculim Pyrinam uatem craniffe ferit:quo «(i eam muljere cor 
pruf Achenas accederet quod cum non fausaperte doce urdererur: in Trade 
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FIGURE 5.10 Master of the Seven Virtues, Architectural frontispiece with Theseus and the 
Minotaur, Girolamo Rossi da Pistoia coats of arms, in Plutarchus (as in fig. 5.2), 
(Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Inc. 1.7 (1), sig. a2 recto) (Su 
concessione del MiBACT). 
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FIGURE 5.11 


THESEI VITA PER LAPVM FLORENTINVM EX 
PLVIARCO GRAECOIN LATINVM VERSA, 


VEMADMODVM IN ORBIS TERRAESI 

tu defenbendo hiftoria folent: ut ad quz ipfi co^ 

gnitione afpirare non pofTunt:extremis tabular 

partibus fupprimentes quibufdam adiciunt lo 

cos effe uaftos arenofos & cxlo terra; penuriam 

aquarum:aut limum infuperabilem:aut mótem 

fhticum: aut aftrictum frigore pontum:ita & no 

bis in hacuirorum collatione perpetua rerü hifto 

ria quantü probabili oratione aflequi potuimus: 

dehis quos fupra memorauimus uiris tempora 

percurretibus were licuit affirmare, Qua uero ane 

ak tiquiora ac uetuftiora funt:tragica & monftruofa 
poet & fabulofi rerum fcriptores occupantinec ultra fidem ullam nec certitudinem, 
prafe ferunt.Cum igitur Lycurgi legü latoris & Nume regis res geftas litteris mandar 
uerimusshaud ab re fuerit ad Roi orationem conuertere: quando hiftoria ipfa 
ad eius tempora Gprope acceffimus.Sed mihi diu cogitati huic uiro(ur inquit Aefchi^ 
lus)quis conueniret:quem illi opponerem:quis dignus fecum in comparatione cóiun 
suifum eft tandem faciendum efTe:ut a quo celebrata Athenienfium ciuitas ampli 
cata eft:eum cum gloriofiffima atq; inuictiffima urbis Roma parente conferrem & 
compararem. Licet autem nobis reiectis fabulis ad ipfam daram hiftoria lucem & ue 
ritatem accedere, Quod ficubi neceffitas nosab hac parumper digreffos: ad id 
quod uerifimilefit conferre:a quo fortaffe hiftoria abhorreat: nec admittat ullum ci 
probabilitate cómertium:zquis auditonbus opus erit:quicy benigne & humane initi 
um orationis exaudiant atcp approbent. Videtur igitur Thefeus mulris de cau(is Ro 
mulo qfimullimus extitiffe. Ambo.n.cum fpurii & obfcuri forent: exiftimari fune 
a Diis mortalibus procreati effe. Ambo & belicofi ac manu ftrenui:hoe quidem om^ 
nes (amus: & quanta maxime fieri potuit prudétia preftiterunt.ex duabus quoq; cla 
nífimisciuitanbus Roma & Athenis:alteram hic condidit:alteram ille nouis colonis 
compleuit. Foeminarum pratereà raptus de utrogy feruntur:nec eorum quif domes 
fticam cladem & crimina fuorumeffugit: fed ad poftremum ambo dicuntur in inuis 
diam & offenfionem ciuium inadiffe. Siquid igitur ex his quz minus tragice dici ui^ 
dentur ad ueritatem conducit: Theféi quidem paternum gentis in erechtheum ac priv 
mos indigenas referebatur:matetnum uero in Pelopem.Pelops enim non opibus ma 
g & copiis d natorum fobole exterorum Pelopónefi regum potentiffimus fuit: ci 
lias permultas optimatibus in matrimonio locafec:multofqy in rebufp. paffim pri 
cipes difperfiffer:e quibus unus Pittheus extitit Thefei maternus auus:qui urbem né 
magnam traczeniorum incoluitzis qui per id temporis omnibus fapientia & eloquen’ 
tia plurimum praftare putabatur. Fuit eius fapientix ut uidetur talis quxdam uis ac 
forma : qualem complexus Hefiodus cum fua fcripta (ententiis plurimis referfiffet; 
fapiens imprimis eft habitus: atq; eam unam ex Pitthei (ententiis fuiffe memorant; 
Efto fatis comiti merces promiffa laboris.Cuius rei Ariftoteles philofophus éauctor, 
Euripidesetiam. cum Hippolytum calti Pitthei difciplinam appellet: hanc eandé de 
Pittheo opinionem perfpicue atre{tari uidetur. Aegeo uero cum filiis indigeret: uulga 
tum illud oraculum Pythiam uatem ceciniffe fertit:quo iuffit necum muliere coiret: 
priufg Athenas accederet.quod cum non (atis aperte dixiffe uideretur: iri Troezenem: 
profectus:de Dei refponfo cum Pittheo communicauit:quod huiufmodi fuit: Neue 


ARMSTRONG 





Benedetto Bordon, Borders with classical motifs on red and blue grounds, figures 
of Abundance, and Theseus and the Minotaur, initial with classical profile 
heads, in Plutarchus (as in fig. 5.2), (Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, Inc. 425, 

sig. a2 recto) (O Veneranda Biblioteca Ambrosiana Milano/De Agostini Picture 


Library). 
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FIGURE 5.12 Cima da Conegliano, Theseus and the Minotaur (Milan, Pinacoteca di Brera, 
Inv. 1013 d. t. 55 [on deposit in Museo Poldi Pezzoli]). 
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FIGURE 5.13 


THESEI VITA PER LAPVM FLORENTINVM 
PLVTARCO GRAECOIN LATINVM VERSA, 
VEMADMODVM IN ORBIS TERRAE SI 
tu defenbendo hiftoria folent: ut ad qua ipfi co 
gnitione afpirarenon poffuntrextremis tabulati 
partibus fupprimentes quibufdam adiiciunt lo 
cos effe uaftos arenofos & calo terrag: penuriam. 
aquarum:autlimum in(uperabilem:aut motem 
füticum: autaftrictum frigore pontum:ita & no 
bis in hac uirorum collatione perpetua rerü hifto 
ria quant probabili oratione att |ui potuimus: 
dehis quos fupra memorauimus uitis tempora 
percurrénbus uere licuit affirmare.Qua uero an^ 
` : tiquiora acuetuftiora funt:rragica & monftruofa 
poetz & fabulofi rerum fcriptores occupant:nec ultra fidem ullam nec certitudinem 


IB prafe ferunt.Cum igitur Lycurgi legå latoris & Nume regis res geltas litteris manda” 


uerimusthaud ab refuentad Romulum orationem conuertere: quando hiftoria ipfa 
ad eius tempora Gpropeacceflimus.Sed mihi diu cogitati huicutro(utinquit Aefchi^ 


M lus)quis conueniret:quem illi opponerem:quis i» € fecum in comparatione cóiun 


g tuifum eft tandem faciendum efferuta quo celebrata Athenienfium ciuitas ampli^ 
icata eft:eum cum gloriofiflima atq; inuictiffimz urbis Roma parente con ferrem & 
compararem. Licet autem nobis reiectis fabulis ad ipfam claram hiftorix lucem & ue 
ritatem accedere, Quod ficubi neceffitas coget nos ab hac parumper digreffos: ad id 
quod uerifimile fit conferre:a quo fortafTe hiftoria abhorreat: nec admittat ullum ci 
probabilitate cómertium:zquis auditonbus opus erie:quigs benigne & humane initi 
um orationis exaudiant atq approbent. Videtur igitur Thefeus multis de caufis Ro 
mulo Gfimillimus extiuffe. Ambo.n.cum (purii & ob(curi forent: exiftimati funt 
a Diis imorralibus procreati efTe. Ambo é belicofi ac manu ftrenuishoc quidem om^ 
nes famus: & quanta maxime fieri potuit prudétia preftiterunt.ex duabus quoqy cla 
nffimis quitatibus Roma & Athenis:alteram hic condidit;alteram ille nouis colonis 
complewit. Farminarum praterea raptus deutroqy feruntur:nec corum quifq domes 
fticam cladem & crimina (uorum effugit: fed ad poftremum ambo dicuntur in inuis 
diam & offenfionem ciuium incidiffe. Siquid igitur ex his qua minus tragice dici uiz 


I| dentur ad ueritatem conducit: Thefei quidem paternum genus in erechtheum ac pri 


mos indigenas referebatur:maternum uero in Pelopem.Pelops enim non opibus ma 

is & copiis d natorum fobole caterorum Peloponefi regum potenuffimus fuit: c 
filas permultas optimatibus in matrimonio locaffet:multofqr in rebufp. paflim pri 
cipes difperfiffet:e quibus unus Pittheus extitit Thefei maternus auus:qui urbem nó 


magnam troezeniorum incoluit:is qui per id cemporis omnibus fapientia & eloquen^ 


Í tia plurimum praftare putabatur. Fuit eius fapienti ut uidetur talis quzdam uis ac 
forma: qualem complexus Hefiodus cum fua fcripta fententiis plurimis referfiffet: M 
| fapiens imprimis eft habitus: atq; eam unam ex Pitthei fententiis fuiffe memorant: 


Elto faris comiti merces promiffa laboris.Cuius rei Ariftoteles philofophys éauctor, 


| Euripides etiam cum-Hippolytum cafti Pitthei difciplinam appellet: hatc eandé de 


Pittheo opinionem perfpicue atteftai uidetur. Aegeo uero cum filiis indigeret: uulga 


| cum tllud oraculum Pythiam uatem ceciniffe ferüt:quo iuffit ne cum muliere coirets 


prufq Athenas accederet.quod cum non fatis aperte dixifle uideretur: in Trazenem. 


I| profectus:de Dei refponfo cum Pittheo communicauit:quod huiufmodi fuit: Neue | 


al 
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Master of the Pico Pliny, Borders with green interlace motifs, initial with 
seated author, Fregoso (sinister) and unidentified (dexter) coat of arms, in 
Plutarchus (as in fig. 5.2), (Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, Rés. J. 


101, sig. a2 recto). 
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 (CYMONIS VIRI ILLVSTRIS VITA 
CO IN LATINVM PER LEONARDVI 


ERIPOLT 
Opheltam ri 
ducens famil 
liffimam ex f 
bé icoluerüt: 
dere. Ex haci 
z uiriles i m 
üma audaci 
da paréubus 
Is & uenufta 
fuorü nemir 
tabile ingenii 
de id téporis cohortis militi prafectus Cheronix hii 
nem exardebat. Cü itaq? neqcd & prece & largitic 

re tentaffet:neglectis tandem iuribus urbis haud ; 

turfErat enim noftra tunc patria nec multitudin 


FIGURE 5.14 Benedetto Bordon, Initial P’ with trophies for Life of Cimon, in Plutarchus 
(as in fig. 5.11, sig. A1 recto, detail). (© Veneranda Biblioteca Ambrosiana 
Milano/De Agostini Picture Library). 
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CO IN LATINVM PER. 





cernerent incumbentes. Ingenti 1 
aliquot vraterea fur flent ocafize 


FIGURE 5.15 Master of the London Pliny, Initial L’ with classical profile heads, for Life of 
Lucullus, in Plutarchus (as in fig. 5.4, Fagg. GG.2, 2, sig. A6 recto, detail) (With 
permission of the Board of Trinity College, Dublin). 
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DIONIS VIRI ILI 
LATINVM PER C 





pdiere anita, XS uero ad 
uirtutis duci teftimon ü redc 


effe fortuna: quo pulchritud 
[La EE se ES 23 


FIGURE 5.16 Master of the Seven Virtues, i P’ with mem na nm 
decapitated head, for Life of Dion, in Plutarchus (as in fig. 5.10, Inc. 
1.7 [2], sig. M8 verso, detail) (Su concessione del MiBACT). 
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FIGURE 5.17 Veneto miniaturist, Initial 'S' with classical soldier holding decapitated head, for 
Life of Hannibal, in Plutarchus (as in fig. 5.2), (Location unknown, Vol. 1, sig. l9 
recto, detail). 
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FIGURE 5.18 Master of the Pico Pliny, Initial M’ with woman and blindfolded Cupid, for Life 
of Brutus, in Plutarchus (as in fig. 5.6, sig. Ng verso, detail), (© Berlin, Staatliche 
Museen zu Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett, Inv.-Nr. 78.D.16). 
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© -THESEI VITA PER LAPVM FLORENTINVM EX : 
~~ PLVIARCO GRAECOIN LATINVM VERSA. 

Se 73€ 7 1 VEMADMODVMINORBIS TERRAESI 
T NA tudefenbendo hiftonia folent: urad qua ipfico/ 


c P ite gnitionefpirare non poffuntzextremis tabularit 


£ 
> 2 
fupprimen tes qubultiam adiiciunt lo 
PSH cos effe uaftos arenofos &czlo terrag penunam 
5 aquarum:autlimum infuperabilem:aut motem 
"€. ftincum: autaftnétum fngore pontum:ita & no 

b] bisinhacuiroram collatione Sot 
- oratione potuimus: 
=. ea opu manco nine tempora 
oak percurrénbus uere licuit affirmare. Qua uero an 
& iora acuetuftiora funt:tragica & monftruofa 

j res trens 

latoris & Nume regis res geítas — ipla 


N44 compararem. Licet autem 
Nil accedere. uod ficubi neceffitas coget nos ab hac parumper digreffos 
S Lem sce 10 fortaffe hiftoria abhorreat: 


es : x approbent. x è T ‘ l Grrwarane shefes et Rormik 
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FIGURE 5.19 Roman miniaturist, White vine borders and gold initial, unidentified coat 


of arms of a bishop, in Plutarchus (as in fig. 5.2), (Oxford, Bodleian Library, 


Bywater, Adds. 2/1, sig. a2 recto) (The Bodleian Libraries, University of 
Oxford). 
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FIGURE 5.20 
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CYMONIS VIRI ILLVSTRIS VITA EX PLVTARCHO GRAE 
CO IN LATINVM PER LEONARDVM IVSTINIANVM VERSA. 


j R |BRIPOLTAS VATES EX THESSALIA 
Opheltam regem fuofqy in Boetiam populos der 
ducens familiam multis deinde empo nobi 
liffimam ex fe reliquit. Plurimi ex ea Cheronia ur 
Pier ard nad expulfis ui barbaris cófe 

hac (tirpe Gplures & natura pugnaces at^ 

pues eru, a pralufa; ici: 

Guan cecidere.Supfitit adolefcés q 

| dáparénbus orbus Dams cognomie Peripoltas, 

~ || Is&uenuftare forme &animi elatione i 

(| fuori nemini concedebat: dur aliogn & inex’ 

tin SS rabile ingeniŭ nactus. Romanus sis forte p 
téporis@hortsmiliti prafectus Cheronix hibemabat:i huius id adolefertis libidi 
Cü itaq; neqeg & prece & largitionibus hücfibi pellicere atq; conalia 

re tentaffet:neglectis tandem iuribus urbis haud a uiolentia temperaturus efTe uideba 
tur.Eratenim noftra tunc patria nec multitudineciuium necdiuitiis abundans, Das 
mon effrenata uiri peacitate iritatus in hüc irafci:poftremas illi extruere infidias ata 
parare: exaqualibus (uis haud plures q fex & decem delegit: q parua complicum 
manu occultus id facinus parrari poffe (perabat.Hi cum plurimam bibendo noctem. 
contriuiffent:fimulac illuxit: facie prius caligine fauillagp illita in forum armati eram. 
punt.Ibiromano interfacrificandù & qj us q fecum aderanemucidatis cófeltim 
exurbediffugiunt. Tumultu orto cum frequens cheronenfium conalium ueniffet in 
curiam : in hos reos animaduerfum €: atq; capitis damnad. Hoc decretum cher 
ronenfium caufam maxime tuebaturapud romanos, Vrbis deinde principes:ut con 
fuerunt:uefpericoncoenantes Damon cum fuis in curiam irruentes cum necauiffent: 
iterum exurbe pfugiunt. Lucius Lucullus per eos forte dies iftac (uas Copias praterdu 
cens cum has romanorü cades accepiffet:nam & hi motus nuperobtgerant:figna fir 
mauit. Summa deinde diligentia caufam percontatus cum compeniffetr non modo in^ 
fontem ciuitatem:uerü etiam & ultro iniuriis affectam:fufcepuis militibus (uum cit 
exercitu iter pfecutus eft. Damon uero excurfiones in Lo sregionem prædari 
args dinipere:&iam urbi ipfi periculo maximo iminere. T'uncoppidani eum dolo fub 





os patos reftituüt. Itai urbem regreffus gymnafii prefectus extemplo z 
Indeeum in thermis fe ungentem interfecere. Eo loco horrenda fpecies diu uif fufpi 
na(ut a patnbus noftris accepimus exaudita. pter thermarum fores obftructa: 


» atq; obturate : & nunc quoqy eius loci uicini tu; tiffimas ibiuoces & fimulacra 


arcüferri arbitrantur. Huius familia homines:(up {tat enim aliquot arca ftirin pho- 
cidis maxime inter xolios uerfati:caliginatos agnominant: Damon Eo litus in 
romanorum cedem feuierit-Erit Orchomenii nó modo Cheronenfibus finitimi: fed 
odio pariter ac fimultate infenfi.Hi occafionem inimicitiz rati: romanum. quendam 
caltiniacorem in cheronenfes mercede concitant:qui eis de trucidatis romanis diem di 
ceret. Hic ad pretorem Macedonix querelam : necenim in grzaam romani 
prztores miferant:haud fecufg in uirum unum uniuerfum in urbis nomen inuehe/ 


N batur. Qui contra pro Cheronenfibus caufam dicebant:Luculli teftimoniü inducere, 
? Hic fuper ea re per pratorias litteras rogatus omnem ut erat reiferiem plane expofu 


it. Bloc prafidio Cheronéfes cum e tanto totius urbis periculo euafiffent:ftatuam la 
pideam in foro penes Liberumpatrem publice Lucullo decernunt. Mos tag; ram 
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German (Leipzig) miniaturist, Acanthus borders and initial P’ with arms of 
Johannes Roth (1426-1506), bishop of Wroctaw, in Plutarchus (as in fig. 5.2), 
(© Dresden, Sächsische Landesbibliothek-Staats- und Universitütsbibliothek, 
Inc. 2874 [1°], and example, sig. A1 recto). 
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FIGURE 5.21 Innsbruck Court Painter, (Ludwig Konreiter?), Portrait of Sigismund the 
Coin-Rich (Sigismund der Miinzreiche), Archduke of Further Austria, 
1480-90 (© Vienna, Osterreichische Galerie Belvedere). 
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FIGURE 5.22 


Venetian miniaturist, Floral borders and initial, 
Sigismund the Coin-Rich (Sigismund der 
Miinzreiche) coats of arms, in Plutarchus (as in 
fig. 5.2), (Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, 2 
Inc. c.a. 776, second copy, sig. a2 recto). 
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FIGURE 5.23 


THESEL VITA PER LAPVM FLORENTINVM EX 
PLVTARCO GRAECOIN LATINVM VERSA, 


VEMADMODVM IN ORBIS TERRAESI 
tu defenbendo hiftoria folent: ut ad qux ipfi co 
gnitione afpirare non poffunt:extrémis tabularü 
partibus fupprimentes quibu(dam adiiciunt lo 
cos efTe ualtos arenofos & czlo 


Pul ue Cuir cielo a 
igi à latoris & Nume regis res litteris manda” 
[FEET SRT dar aa esere toria ipfa 
TRE O II SRL MU 
juis conueniret:quem illi opponerem:: ecum in comparatione cóiun 
putin dinde dan diae em Aikaisin cintas ampli^ 
eft:eum cum gloriofifTima atg inuictiffimz urbis Roma parente conferrem & 
piven a aad risen lucem & ue 
ritatem accedere. Quod ficubi neceffiras nos ab hac parumper digreffos: ad id 
rendi ERRARE ue carter e 
i it jurs auditoribus opus erit:quigs benigne & humane initi 
um oracionis exaudiantatq; approbent. Videtur igitur Thefeus multis de caufis Ro 
mulo jfimillimus extinffe . Ambo.n.cum fpurii & obfcuri forent : exiftimati funt 
M esed Nube 1acmanu (lrenuithocquidem om^ 
nes famus: & quanta maxime fieri potuit prudétia przítiterunt.ex duabus. da 
niffimis ciuita! Risa A EAEL AEEA A E TEE di 
compleuit. Fæminarum praterea raptus de utrog; feruntur:nec eorum quifg domes 
icam cladem & crimina (uorum effugit: fed ad poftremum ambo dicuntur in inui 
diam &offenfionem auium incidiffe. Siquid igiturex his quz minus tragice dici ui 
dentur ad ueritatem conducit: Thefei q: paternum genus in erechtheum ac pri 
mos indigenas referebarur:maternum uero in Pelopem. Pelops enim non opibus ma 
e n Pdopónefi regum potentiffimus fuit : cii 
i optimatibus in matrimonio locaffec:muleofq in rebufp. paffim pri 
cipes difperfiffer:e quibus unus Pittheus extitit Thefei maternus auus:qui urbem né 
magnam trozeniorum incoluit:is qui per id temporis omnibus fapientia & eloquen 
tia plurimum praftare putabatur. Fuit eius fapientiz ut uidetur talis quzdam uis ac 
forma : qualem complexus Hefiodus cum fua fcripta fententiis plurimis referfifTet: 
fapiens imprimis eft habitus: atq; eam unam ex Pitthei fententis fuiffe memorant: 
Euripide iti i pr Tor ar ctp tr ta 
ides etiam cum Hippolytum cafti Pitthei difaplinam : hanc eandé de 
Pittheo opini [picue atreftari uidetur. Aegeo uero cum filiis indigeret: uulga 
uatem ceciniffe fer&t:quo iuffit necum coirets 
uod cum non (atis aperte dixiffe uideretur: in Troezenem 
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Veneto miniaturist, Gold and white vine initial and lower margin, Count 
Dietrich von Werthern coat of arms, in Plutarchus (as in fig. 5.2), 

(© Dresden, Süchsische Landesbibliothek-Staats- und 
Universitütsbibliothek, Inc. 2874 [1?], 1st example, sig. a2 recto). 
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PLVTARCO GRAECOIN LATINVM VERSA, 


VEMADMODVMTIN ORBIS TERRAESI 
tudefenbendo hiftoria folent: urad qua ipfico _ 
» gnitione afpirare non poffunt:extremis tabularü 
parubus fupprimentes quibufdam, adiiciune lo 
cos effe uaftos arenofos &celo terrag; penuriam. 
aquarum:aut limum infuperabilem:aut mocem, 
füticum: autaftriétum fngore poatum:ita &no 
bisin hacuirorum collatione a rerü hilto 
ria quant probabili oratione affequi potuimus: 
dehis quos fupra memorauimus uiris tempora 
percurrénbus uere licuit affirmare.Q uz uero an^ 
tiquiora ac uetuftiora funt:tragica & monftruofa 
poete & fabulofi rerum fcriptores occupant:nec ultra fidem ullam nec certitudinem. 
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FIGURE 5.24 Florentine miniaturist, Floral borders with pine cones, initial with Theseus, 
unidentified coat of arms, in Plutarchus (as in fig. 5.2), (Rome, Biblioteca 
dell’Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei e Biblioteca Corsiniana, 50.G.2, sig. a2 
recto). 


CHAPTER 6 
A Roman Monster in the Humanist Imagination 


Margaret Meserve 


It had the head of an ass, with long ears, and the body of a human woman; 
its left arm was of human form, but the right ended in an elephant's trunk. 
Behind, on the backside, there was the face of a bearded old man, quite 
human. And then, instead of a tail there was a long neck with the head of 
a serpent at the end, its mouth agape. The right foot was that of an eagle, 
with claws, and the left was the hoof of a cow. The legs, from the soles of 
the feet on up, were all covered in scales, like a fish.! 


With words to this effect, Giacomo Zorzi, Venetian ambassador in Rome, 
described the curious ‘monster’ found on the muddy banks of the Tiber in 
January, 1496. News of the monster—most likely, the body of some deformed 
farm animal or stillborn child—did not provoke particular horror in Zorzi; he 
made no comment about it beyond this description. But its appearance was 
impressive enough that he included these notes in one of the regular dispatch- 
es he sent home to the Venetian Senate. Back in Venice, the letter came to the 
attention of the chronicler Domenico Malipiero, who made a note of it in his 
diary alongside other reports of diplomatic, military, and political events tak- 
ing place across Italy that winter. 

It was a tense and portentous time. Rome had only just begun to dig out 
from a disastrous flood that had swamped the city the previous month, and 
the monster's appearance on the Tiber's mud-caked banks may have seemed to 
Malipiero to amplify the dread the earlier calamity had prompted. The whole 
preceding year, in fact, had brought a sequence of disasters: King Charles VIII 


1 Domenico Malipiero, quoting Giacomo Zorzi, in Annali Veneti dall'anno 1457-1500, eds 
Tommaso Gar and Agostino Sagredo, Archivio Storico Italiano, ser. 1, 73 (1843), at 422: ‘È stà 
trovà in Roma, el mese presente de Zener, dapuo' che 'l Tevere è calao, su la riva del fiume, 
un mostro che par che habbia la testa d'aseno, con le rechie longhe, e'l corpo de femena hu- 
mana; el brazzo zanco de forma humana, el destro ha in cima un muso de elefante; da drio, 
in la parte posterior, un viso da vechio, con barba de forma humana; ghe esce per la coa un 
colo longo, con una teste de serpe con la boca averta; el pé destro de aquila con le griffe, el pé 
zanco de bo; le gambe, dalla pianta in su, con tutta la persona squamosa, a similitudine de 
pesce. E questi particolari se contien in le lettere dell'Ambassador alla Signoria. 
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of France had invaded Italy in the autumn of 1494, provoking revolution in 
Florence and the exile of the Medici. In January 1495, Charles’ armies had 
entered Rome—a scene of stark humiliation for Pope Alexander vi—and in 
February the French king occupied Naples, sending the new king Ferrantino 
fleeing to the island of Ischia less than a month after his coronation. The 
French occupation of Naples prompted the Italian states to form a diplomatic 
coalition (the ‘League of Venice’) allied against Charles, but strategic agree- 
ments had not kept Alexandervi from allowing Charles and his armies to 
march through Rome again in May. After the inconclusive Battle of Fornovo in 
July, Charles led his armies back over the Alps, but rumorhad it that the French 
invaders could return at any moment.? 

As winter set in, Pope Alexander joined the Venetians in negotiations with 
Ferrantino to strengthen their common league against the French. Embassies 
crisscrossed the peninsula arguing over terms. In Venice, Malipiero noted his 
compatriots were grumbling, since Naples expected the Venetians to pay 
the lion's share of the League's expenses. And there was scepticism about the 
League in other Italian states, too. Savonarola, then at the height of his power 
in Florence, maintained that the French invasion represented the will of God, 
a necessary scourge for a sinful Italy. In Ferrara, Savonarola's hometown, Duke 
Ercole d'Este stayed resolutely neutral. A decade after losing valuable territory 
to Venice in the War of Ferrara (1482-84), the duke was still furious with the 
republic. In addition, his house had long connections with France. The return of 
the French could be advantageous: they might take some of his lost possessions 
from the Venetians and restore them to him. 

Tensions were running high across the peninsula, then, even before the wa- 
ters of the Tiber began to swellin early December. The Tiber flood of 5 December 
1495 was one of the worst in the city’s history: it swept away bridges, mills, and 
houses along the riverbank, inundated piazzas, and flooded courtyards; it lifted 
the Cosmatesque pavements of churches and pried open ancient tombs, spill- 
ing their contents; the waters swept through ground-floor storerooms, spoiled 
stocks of grain, and ruined the merchandise in shops. Some people drowned 
in their beds.3 For several days, the Romans had to row through their city in 


2 On these events see Ludwig von Pastor, History of the Popes from the Close of the Middle Ages 
transl. F. I. Antrobus, 40 vols (London, 1891-1953), 5:450-481, with a discussion of the monster 
at 480. 

3 See the vivid account in ibid., 5:475-9, based in part on two Venetian letters quoted by 
Malipiero, Annali Veneti, 409-415; also Giuliano Dati, Del diluvio de Roma del MCCCCXCV 
a di III de decembre, eds Anna Esposito and Paola Farenga (Rome, 2011), 5-27. Nine mark- 
ers indicating the height of the 1495 flood survive in the city: Katherine Wentworth Rinne, 
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boats. To his Venetian contacts, Zorzi noted that on the day after the flood, 
Rome looked strangely like their own, water-logged hometown.^ Moreover, he 
said, ‘Many are filled with terror, and think there is something beyond nature 
in it’> Another Venetian in Rome wrote that the destruction recalled that of 
Sodom and Gomorrah and that some in the city believed that the flood was 
‘the judgment of God.'6 

Such thinking was entirely to be expected, given the anxieties of the day: 
when news of Charles vii1’s invasion reached Florence in 1494, for example, 
Savonarola had been preaching on the sixth chapter of Genesis, the story 
of Noah's Flood, taking as his text the words Ecce ego adducam aquas super 
terram." It had not been hard to interpret the onslaught of the French as just 
such a deluge pouring across the Italian penininsula; now here was an even 
more literal expression of God's wrath against the sinful Italians. 

In the aftermath of the flood, the poet Giuliano Dati composed an Italian la- 
ment that likewise interpreted the disaster as a sign from God, a warning to the 
Romans to prepare themselves for future chastisement. Dati also noted other 
signs and portents that appeared in Lazio in the wake of the flood: 'a sow gave 
birth to a pig with a man's head, and then died; a hen was born with four feet, 
and a great pestilence followed; it was the ruination of animals and people. 
Other chroniclers reported rumors of plague in the countryside, and stories of 
people here and there engaging in extravagant acts of fasting and penance in 
hopes of forestalling future disaster? 

Dati's poem quickly made its way into print, in two editions printed in Rome 
and one in Florence, all small quarto editions bearing vivid woodcut illustra- 
tions of the city awash: in one a male figure poles his way through a flooded 
street in a makeshift boat; several more are trapped in a tower and cry for 


The Waters of Rome: Aqueducts, Fountains, and the Birth of the Baroque City (New Haven and 
London, 2010), 23. 

4 Malipiero, Annali Veneti, 410: 'Si ha navegado per questa città con barche, come si fa nelle 
nostre lagune” 

5 Ibid. 41: ‘Molti temono male assai et hanno questa inondatione per cosa prodigiosa. 

6 Ibid. 413: ‘Si commemora con questa occasione il caso di Sodoma et Gomora, et alcuni 
temeano che fusse stato giudicio di Dio et che tutta la città si havesse a sommergere! 

7 Donald Weinstein, Savonarola and Florence: Prophecy and Patriotism in the Renaissance 
(Princeton, 1970), 29 and 132; Roberto Ridolfi, Le prediche del Savonarola (Florence, 1939), 
40-46. 

8 Quoted by Ottavia Niccoli, Prophecy and the People in Renaissance Italy, transl. Lydia 
G. Cochrane (Princeton, 1990), 32. Text in Dati, Del diluvio, 78. 

9 Marin Sanudo, I Diarii di Marino Sanudo, eds R. Fulin et al., 58 vols (Venice, 1879-1903, repr. 
Bologna, 1969), 1:9-10. 
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help from the roof; yet more bob in the waves attempting to swim to safety; 
in another, a man has taken refuge in the branches of a tree while others pole 
through the waves in barrels and rafts.!° A printed text like Dati's, diplomatic 
dispatches like Zorzi's, and the oral reports of pilgrims, merchants, and trav- 
ellers, would all have combined to spread news of the flood across Italy, and 
north of the Alps, too. In Vienna, the imperial court poet Jacob Locher—like 
Dati, a poet who often drew inspiration from current events—quickly pub- 
lished a small collection of poems describing the Roman flood. Locher advised 
the emperor-elect Maximilian that the flood was a sign that God wanted him 
to proceed to Rome for his coronation and take his place at the head of the 
anti-French league.!! Locher's friend, Sebastian Brant, another poet-chronicler 
of current events, composed an elegy of his own on the flood, which he dedi- 
cated to Cardinal Giovanni Antonio Sangiorgio in Rome but also published as a 
broadside in Basel.!2 Like a comet, a meteor, or a freak weather event, the flood 
was susceptible to a variety of political interpretations, and both traditional 
forms of communication, like diplomatic correspondence and court poetry, 
and the new medium of the printing press were used to communicate and 
comment on the event. 


In January 1496, Rome was still digging out from the flood. The streets were 
clogged with stinking mud, only a few bridges were open to traffic, and food 
was running low.!? Then, just as the Christmas season drew to a close, the 
monster appeared. Zorzi's letter was not the only report that carried news of 
the portent beyond the city. Indeed, the image of the Roman monster of 1496 
would enjoy along afterlife in both manuscript and print. Descriptions, textual 
and visual, circulated widely across Europe, some better known than others. 
Most famously, one printed image of the monster came to play a central role in 
early Lutheran propaganda against the bishop of Rome. 


10 Giuliano Dati, Del diluvio di Roma del 1495, [Rome: Johann Besicken and Andreas 
Freitag, after 4 Dec. 1495] (idooo44800); also [Rome: Eucharius Silber, after 4 Dec. 1495] 
(idooo45500); and [Florence: Antonio di Bartolommeo Miscomini, after 4 Dec. 1495] 
(idooo45000). For more on these editions: Il Diluvio, 39-44. 

11 Jacob Locher Carmen de diluvio Romae effuso [Freiburg im Breisgau: Friedrich Riedrer, 
after 13 Dec. 1495] (iloo257500). 

12 Sebastian Brant, De inundatione Tybridis [Basel]: Johann] B[ergmann, de Olpe, after 4 
Dec.] 1495] (ibo1096900); reprinted in his Varia carmina (Basel: Johann Bergmann, de 
Olpe, 1 May [14]98), sigs f3'-fav. 

13  Sanudo, Diarii 1:6 also mentions outbreaks of disease in Rome and the surrounding 
country. 
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A recent book has explored the Lutheran fortuna of the Roman monster in 
detail and the story is worth a brief summary here.!* Sometime after Giacomo 
Zorzi's account of the monster reached Venice in January 1496, the Bohemian 
engraver Wenzel von Olmütz produced an engraving that illustrated the same 
news the letter bore (Figure 6.1).!5 Von Olmütz drew the monster as Zorzi de- 
scribed it, with the head of an ass, a female body, its left arm human, its right 
arm elephantine, the old man's face at the rear, and the neck and gaping head 
of a dragon or serpent in place of a tail. Only the legs were muddled—in the 
engraving it is the left foot that is that of an eagle, while the cow's hoof is on 
the right. The image also sets the monster in its proper time: January 1496, 
the date written out at the monster's feet and also symbolized by the urn of 
Aquarius, and in its political place: Rome, Caput Mundi, bisected by the Tiber 
and dominated by two riverside monuments of papal power, the fortress of 
Castel Sant'Angelo, with the papal banner flying overhead, and the papal pris- 
on of Tor di Nona facing it across the river. 

We know little of the origins of this image—why von Olmütz made it, or 
when, or for whom. He is not known to have travelled to Italy. Therefore it 
seems likely that an earlier Italian (probably Venetian) print, produced by 
someone with more exposure to Zorzi's description or other oral or written 
reports, served as the Bohemian artist's source. His image circulated fairly 
widely in German-speaking lands, and three decades later it was to serve as the 
model for Lucas Cranach's much more famous woodcut image of the Bapstesel 
zu Rom, or ‘Pope-Ass’ which accompanied a polemical text co-authored by 
Martin Luther and Philip Melanchthon in 1523. 

Melanchthon set out to explain the monster as an allegory of papal cor- 
ruption. The appearance of the monstrous ‘Pope-Ass’, he argued, was a sign 
from God that the papacy itself was a contrivance, an institution conceived 
against nature.!® His analysis was followed by a discussion by Martin Luther of 


14 Lawrence P. Buck, The Roman Monster: An Icon of the Papal Antichrist in Reformation 
Polemics (Kirksville Mo, 2014). 

15 Jane C.Hutchinson, The Illustrated Bartsch, 9.2: Early German Artists (New York, 1991), 
169-172. 

16 Konrad von Lange, Der Papstesel: ein Beitrag zur Kultur- und Kunstgeschichte des 
Reformationszeitalters (Góttingen, 1891); Robert Scribner, For the Sake of Simple Folk: 
Popular Propaganda for the German Reformation (Cambridge, 1981, repr. Oxford, 1994), 
129-132; Christiane Andersson, ‘Polemical Prints in Reformation Nuremberg, in New 
Perspectives on the Art of Renaissance Nuremberg, ed. Jeffrey Chipps Smith (Austin 
TX, 1985), 41-67, esp. 44-45; Norman R. Smith, ‘Portentous Births and the Monstrous 
Imagination in Renaissance Culture’ in Marvels, Monsters, and Miracles: Studies in the 
Medieval and Early Modern Imaginations, eds Timothy S.Jones and David A. Sprunger 
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FIGURE 6.1 Roma Caput Mundi, Wenzel von Olmiitz, after January 1496. 
© THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


the 'Monk Calf, another monstrous birth that had occurred more recently in 
Germany, which Luther read as a providential sign condemning the monastic 
state as futile and against the will of God. The text on the two monsters, with 


(Kalamazoo, 2002), 267—283, esp. 275-278; Jennifer Spinks, Monstrous Births and Visual 





Culture in Sixteenth-Century Germany (London, 2009), 59-81, esp. 62-69 and 77-79; and 
Buck, The Roman Monster. 
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its twin illustrations, enjoyed wide popularity and the image was reprinted or 
copied at least 22 times in the 16th century.!” 

But in the process, the Roman monster lost its origins. Some modern 
Reformation historians and art historians discussing the Cranach image ex- 
press doubt about the original existence of the monster, describing the figure 
as something ‘said to have been) or ‘supposedly’ discovered near the Tiber in 
1496.!8 Luther and Melanchthon's appropriation of the monster have made it 
seem a quintessentially German phenomenon, another in a long line of wood- 
cut grotesques intended to convey the judgment of God on a sinful people. But 
the monster was Italian and it had an Italian fortuna, and it is that story which 
this article will explore. 

Here I examine some earlier chapters in the monster's story: its discovery in 
Rome, the earliest accounts of it that spread through Italy, and how that news 
was understood by Italian contemporaries. The monster's Italian fortuna can 
tell us much about the information economy of fifteenth-century Italy and the 
role that diplomatic correspondence, popular rumor, visual representations, 
and the relatively new invention of the printing press played in the commu- 
nication process. But equally important is the question of interpretation: how 
Italian observers—especially educated humanist observers, their worldview 
formed by the tropes of classical poetry as much as by those of apocalyptic 
preaching— concluded what the monster meant. 

These humanist observations set the Roman monster rather apart from 
the increasingly well-known canon of early modern monsters and their texts. 
Historians of Reformation culture have surveyed German reponses to prodigies 
in the decades before and after 1517, exploring how poets like Locher and Brant 
interpreted a series of deformed animals, deformed human children, Siamese 
twins, and other 'sports' of nature, including meteors, comets, floods, and 
other natural phenomena, as signs of God's anger or impending chastisement.!? 


17 Martin Luther and Philip Melanchthon, Deuttung der czwo grewlichen Figuren, Bapstesels 
czu Rom und Munchkalbs zu Freijberg ijnn Miejsszen funden (Wittenberg, 1523), edited in 
D. Martin Luthers Werke: Kritische Gesamtausgabe (Weimar, 1883-1900), 11:375-385. 

18 E.g. Andersson, ‘Polemical Prints’, 44. 

19  Inaddition to the studies listed in note 16 above, for example, see R. Po-Chia Hsia, ‘A Time 
for Monsters: Monstrous Births, Propaganda, and the German Reformation, in Monstrous 
Bodies/Political Monstrosities in Early Modern Europe, eds Laura Lunger Knoppers and 
Joan B. Landes (Ithaca, 2004), 67-92; P. M. Soergel, ‘Portraying Monstrous Birth in Early 
Modern Germany, in The Future of the Middle Ages and Renaissance, ed. R. Dahood 
(Turnhout, 1998), 129-150; idem, 'The Afterlives of Monstrous Infants in Reformation 
Germany, in The Place of the Dead: Death and Remembrance in Late Medieval and Early 
Modern Europe, eds B. Gordon and P. Marshall (Cambridge, 2000), 288-309; Dudley 
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A fascination with monsters thrived south of the Alps, too. Ottavia Niccoli 
has traced the fortunes of the Monster of Ravenna, a deformed infant born 
alive in 151 whose fame spread, via drawings, paintings, letters, and printed 
tracts, across most of Western Europe, alongside other portents and prodigies 
brought forth by the trauma of the Italian Wars.2° And Lorraine Daston and 
Katharine Park have shown how the vernacular discourse around monsters 
in the three decades or so before the outbreak of the Protestant Reformation 
eventually led to new natural historical theories about processes of gestation, 
physical growth, and the order of nature.?! The early modern discourse on 
monsters both drew from and contributed to the contemporary atmosphere 
of political upheaval, social anxiety, and prophetic speculation—a climate, 
in fact, that did much to foster the religious and epistemological revolutions 
of the long sixteenth century. But it would be a mistake to conclude that such 
apocalyptic speculation was the only lens through which to understand an 
early modern monster. There was a humanist way to think about monsters, 
too, at once literary and political, apocalyptic and panegyrical. 


Ambassador Zorzi's letter, recorded by Malipiero, is the only eyewitness report 
on the monster that survives. Art historians assume that it was this description 
that a Venetian artist relied on to produce an early image of the monster, for 
Wenzel von Olmütz, working in central Bohemia, surely did not have direct 
access to Venetian diplomatic reports and most likely copied an earlier illustra- 
tion. In the pages that follow, I offer a possible new witness to this purported 
lost image and support for the idea that it was Venetian in origin. I then sur- 
vey its influence on a little-known Italian humanist monster text, which differs 
markedly in both tone and content from most monster texts of its day. 
Sometime in or after the spring of 1496, the Modenese poet Francesco 
Rocociola composed a short poem on the Roman monster, entitled Libellus 
de monstro in Tyberi reperto, which was published in Modena by the printer 
and bookseller Domenico Rocociola, presumably some relation of the poet's. 
Neither Rocociola has left many traces in the historiography of Modena, and 


Wilson, Signs and Portents: Monstrous Births from the Middle Ages to the Enlightenment 
(London, 1993), 30-71 esp. 37. 

20 Niccoli, Prophecy and the People, 30-60; eadem, Rinascimento anticlericale: infamia, pro- 
paganda e satira in Italia tra Quattro e Cinquecento (Rome, 2005), esp. 52-53. 

21 Lorraine Daston and Katharine Park, Wonders and the Order of Nature (New York, 1998), 
173-214, esp. 187-188. 
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Francesco's monster poem is equally little known.?? Domenico Rocociola was 
a bookseller who had been publishing books in Modena since the early 1480s; 
between 1489 and his death in 1506 he was the major printer working in the city, 
producing popular works— poetry, romances, devotional manuals, and some 
legal publications—in both Italian and Latin.?? His kinsman Francesco was a 
poet, author of a topical epic on the French invasion of 1494 (Gallia furens) as 
well as more generically classicizing texts such as De flore iuventutis (published 
in 1501), Satyrus (1503), and De poetica (1504), some of them written for the 
d'Este family and all of them published by Domenico. The monster poem is 199 
lines long and dedicated to the duke of Ferrara, Ercole d'Este. Printed in a clear, 
round Roman type, it fills four small quarto pages (Figure 6.2). The print run 
cannot have been large, and only four copies survive. 

The poem opens with the poet making a visit to Bologna in late April or 
early May 1496, where he finds the city racked with anxiety and fear, the people 
consumed by dreadful rumors.?* The French are about to invade again; Rome 
will be sacked by a new wave of Gauls from beyond the Alps; Roman streets 
and squares will soon be stained with the blood of women and children, the 
old and the infirm. Disasters will multiply: deadly plagues will break out, crops 
will fail, the weather will turn foul, with endless days of thunder, lightning, and 


22 Francesco Rocociola, De monstro Romae in Tyberi reperto anno 1496 [Modena: Dominicus 
Rocociolus, after 1496] (iroo209800). Lange, Der Papstesel, seems not to have known of this 
text at all. Pastor knew the title but could not locate a copy; see scattered comments by 
V. Cian, Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, 29 (1897), at 434; A. Rotondo, Pellegrino 
Prisciani, Rinascimento 11 (1960), 69-110, at 106; P. Frosini, ‘I “mostri” del Tevere’, Strenna 
dei Romanisti (1964), 243-246; Jon Arrizabalaga, John Henderson, and Roger French, The 
Great Pox: The French Disease in Renaissance Europe (New Haven, 1997), 40, whose com- 
ments suggest little familiarity with the text. Niccoli, Prophecy and the People, 59, n. 79, 
Dati, Del diluvio, 17-38, and Buck, The Roman Monster, 15, offer brief notices, as does the 
Catalogue of Books Printed in the XVth Century Now in the British Museum 13 vols (London, 
1908-2007), 7:1065. 

23 Ibid. 7.lxix and 1060. In 1481, Domenico, in partnership with two German printers then 
working in the city, published an edition of Aesop; he printed a few more Italian tracts 
in 1482-1483 and then disappears from view until 1487, when he and the sometime 
Florentine printer Antonio Miscomini struck up a new partnership. In 1489 Miscomini 
returned to Florence and between then and 1504 Rocociola seems to have worked inde- 
pendently, publishing at least 45 known editions of popular Italian and Latin texts. At his 
death c. 1506 the business was taken over by three nephews, who kept it running till 1516. 

24 He refers to the date and place in the opening lines, De monstro, fol. 1", lines 10-15: 
‘Tempore quo roseis aperit cum cornibus annum/Taurus ... Felsineas arces et parvi moe- 
nia Rheni/Attonitum timido complevit murmure vulgus: 
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FIGURE 6.2 Francesco Rocociola, Libellus de monstro in 
Tyberi reperto [Modena: Dominicus Rocociolus, 


after 1496], fol. 1”. 
COURTESY OF THE BRITISH LIBRARY. 


rain. Already the sky has turned dark, Rocociola notes. Great clouds hide the 
moon and Jupiter can be heard rattling his thunderbolts atop Olympus.?5 
Wondering what the source of these frantic rumors can be, Francesco catch- 
es sight of 'a flimsy piece of paper depicting a voluptuous body' The paper 
came from Venice, the poet says, and the body depicted was the very one 


25 Ibid., fol. 1—, lines 16-32. 
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that, fama canit, the swollen Tiber had recently thrown up onto its banks in 
Rome.?6 

Here, at the start of his poem, Rocociola treats the monster as something his 
audience already knows something about—he assumes they will have heard 
the fama of its discovery on the Tiber bank. The poet does not aim to con- 
vey new information, to break the news of the monster to the reading public, 
but rather to amplify and comment on a story already well known. This is a 
consistent feature of news reports in Quattrocento Italy: they assume prior 
knowledge of the event on the part of the audience. Rumor, oral report, letters, 
public announcements—these were the means by which news was broken in 
the Renaissance city.?? The poet seized on popular knowledge of an event as 
occasion to offer his own commentary and interpretation to a readership al- 
ready primed to consume it. 

Before turning to his account of the monster, it is worth dwelling on what 
other evidence Rocociola's poem can provide regarding the communication 
circuits that operated in fifteenth-century Italy. They were multidirectional, 
crossing between private and public channels, Latin and vernacular, oral, 
textual, and visual, manuscript and print. The signal event: the discovery of a 
monster in Rome in January 1496, which the Venetian ambassador either saw 
or heard about, and which he described in a letter sent to Venice that same 
month. The contents of the letter, copied by the diarist Malipiero, were some- 
how made known to an artist (presumably in Venice), who made an engraving 
from that textual description. By April or early May, a copy of this single-sheet 
engraving was creating a sensation in Bologna. The poet Francesco Rocociola 
saw the engraving there, perhaps acquired a copy, then composed an epic 
poem on the subject, which his relative Domenico printed in Modena. One 
Rocociola or the other dedicated (and then, perhaps, presented) the poem to 
Ercole d'Este in Ferrara. Meanwhile another copy of the engraving seems to 
have travelled north to Bohemia, serving as the source for Wenzel von Olmütz's 
image, whose long fortuna we have already discussed. Rocociola's edition 
stands alongside Zorzi's letter, Malipiero's chronicle, the lost Venetian engrav- 
ing and its Bohemian copy, as well as printed poems on the December flood by 
Dati (published in Rome and Florence), Locher (Freiburg), and Brant (Basel), 


26 Ibid, fol. 1", lines 33-39. The discussion of the broadside is at 36-39: ‘... mammosam, 
Veneta quae venit ab urbe/Inspicio, tenui charta referente, figuram/Quam (sic fama 
canit) riparum limite spreto/Romulidum Tyberis tumefactus duxit ad arces: 

27 For more on this see Meserve, 'News from Negroponte: Politics, Popular Opinion, and 
Information Exchange in the First Decade of the Italian Press, Renaissance Quarterly 59 
(2006), 440—480, at 446. 
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to form a scatterplot of early modern information in flight. Letter-writers, dia- 
rists, poets, printers, artists, and reading publics across southern and central 
Europe fixed their attention on news out of Rome, repeating it, recycling it, but 
also exploiting it as a platform for their own agendas, whether literary, artistic, 
religious, or political. Their reports, both visual and textual, circulated in city 
squares and in chambers of state, fodder for court poets and vernacular bal- 
ladeers alike. 


We can turn now to the content of the poem, which is no great work of litera- 
ture. There is a reason few have heard of Francesco Rocociola.?8 

After setting the scene in Bologna and relating his shocking encounter with 
the monster's broadside image, Rocociola goes on to develop three principal 
themes: the poetic challenge of describing a monster; the horrible physical as- 
pect of this particular monster (which can only be expressed by reference to 
monsters of classical antiquity); and last, its ethical or prophetic significance: 
the contemporary vices and moral crises that occasioned its appearance and 
that it in some way represents, together with a possible solution to those crises 
which the poet proposes in the poems final lines. 

From the start, Rocociola sets up a comparison between the monster and 
various monsters of classical antiquity and so by extension, a contest be- 
tween himself and the poets of classical antiquity. He begins by addressing 
those poets who have sung of monsters in the past, asking them to lend him 
their muse.2? Later, though, he says that neither Homer nor Vergil would have 
dared to describe a monster as terrible as this one.3° He attempts to describe it, 
mostly by comparing it, or various bits of it, with the most infamous monsters 
of classical mythology. In each case, the Roman monster emerges the more 
terrible: the scales reveal it was an aquatic creature, but it was not a handsome 
Triton, more like the sea monster sent to terrorize Hippolytus.?! One might 
think it was something spat up by the whirlpool of Charybdis, except Neptune 


28 An example of Rocociola's powers of poetic description: "Piscis erat. Squammis piscem 
testantibus ipsum/Multaque non piscem monstrabant. Singula dicam" (‘It was a fish! Its 
scales indicate that it was a fish. But many things suggested it was not a fish. I will list 
them.) De monstro, fol. 1, lines 40-41. 

29 Ibid, fol. 1", lines 1-7. 

30 Ibid, fol. 2", lines 95-97: ‘Nam sine divorum nutu, quis scribere tanta/Monstra queat? 
Monstri tales vel diceret artus?/Non hoc Vergilius, non hoc auderet Homerus: 

31 Ibid, fol.1", lines 41-46. 
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himself would never allow such a horror to live in his seas.32 Rather, this fish 
was a monster of the underworld, born in the caverns of Cocytus, with a ‘triple 
head' reminiscent of Cerberus. It had, too, a snaky tail, like one of the serpent 
tresses of Tisiphone or like a multi-headed sea monster, perhaps the Lernean 
Hydra. Like the Hydra, its mouths spat fiery plumes of venomous plague. But, 
in fact, it was a more horrible monster than the Hydra, for if one cut off one of 
the Hydra's heads, prompting three to grow back in its place, at least the three 
came out of the same neck and all looked alike; but this monster's three faces 
were perversely scattered about its body, each appearing different from the 
next.33 (Note, here, a certain poetic confusion: at times Rocociola focuses on 
the monster's three heads as somehow parallel or alike, like those of Cerberus, 
while elsewhere he stays closer to the monster described by Zorzi and depicted 
in the print, whose three heads sprouted at random around its body.) 

Later in the poem Rocociola discusses the monster's various limbs, compar- 
ingthem to those of an elephant, eagle, bull, and so on, but he gives these parts 
much less attention than he does the monster's serpentine body, its multiple 
heads and faces, and its fire-breathing, plague-spreading exhalations.?^ None 
of these are features one would expect a poet to emphasize if he were really 
working only from the rather static presentation of the monster of the print: 
that figure is shown standing quite still, in profile, and on dry land, with one 
principal head and nothing emanating from its mouth. But Rocociola himself 
tells us the print was the source for his description. We are left to account for 
the discrepancy. 

We can perhaps explain the difference between the visual and the textual 
portrayals by considering what the monster meant to Rocociola. The poet 
stands squarely within both the classical and the Christian traditions by iden- 
tifying the monster as a general sign of a world out of order: he starts with 
the nervous rumors swirling around Bologna at the moment that news of the 
monster breaks: that the French will return, that Rome will fall, that crops 
will fail and plague break out, and so on. At one point Rocociola specifies 
that all this will happen in Latium, keeping the focus on the monster as a 
phenomenon that appeared in Rome in order to bring a warning to Rome, 
but several times in the poem he describes the portent as something of global 


32 Ibid, fol. 2", line 63: Ipsis te vetuit Neptunus vivere in undis: 

33 Ibid. fol. 27, lines 89-92: ‘Illa tribus vixit collis fugienda, sed uno/Aspectu fuerant, et 
eodem ab limite nata./ Diversis tu saeva tumes divisa figuris/Et potes effigie tali gaudere 
superba: 

34 E.g. Ibid, fol. 2", lines 78-79: ‘Ore venenato spargentia nigra furoris/Semina, mortiferos 
(miserum) spirantia morbos: 
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significance: ‘Alas, wretched children of this age’, he cries, ‘These are all ter- 
rible signs of disaster to come!35 Throughout the poem, he switches between 
interpreting the monster as a sign of generic doom (there will be plague, fam- 
ine, freak weather across the land) and interpreting it as an index of some 
very specific ills, namely, that the French will invade again and that they will 
march again on Rome, a city and church in desperate need of reform. 

Rocociola maintains a similar double focus when he turns to discuss why 
these terrible things are fated to happen. On the one hand, the monster is 
a general sign of moral decay: this praesens aetas is terrible, an 'age of iron' 
that takes pride in its sins and so forth.86 The unnatural shape of the monster, 
whose very form breaks the laws of nature, reflects the general lawlessness of 
the day, when princes invade one another's territory with abandon and each 
lord's will takes the place of law.” A few lines on, however, Rocociola takes 
aim at Rome again: everything about the monster points to the city's unnatural 
decline. Rome, the caput mundi??? was once a thriving city; her armies won 
victories around the globe. But where is Rome's power now? Where are the 
stout hearts of her ancient heroes? Now the city lies in squalor, sinking care- 
lessly into her tomb. She wastes her days on amusements and self-indulgence. 
But the time has come for Rome to take up arms and confront the monster at 
her doorstep. Rome, diu felix, needs her people to act like Romans again.?? 

None of this is particularly surprising. From Petrarch on, humanists regu- 
larly decried how contemporary Rome was failing to live up to its ancient heri- 
tage. At a moment when the city had actually opened its gates to a foreign 
occupier (and now lay coated in riverine mud), it was no great task for a poet 
to chide the Romans for having lost their way. 


There are two curiosities in the text that merit further consideration, however, 
anomalies that may help to explain why a mediocre Modenese poet should 
have taken up the subject of the Roman monster in the first place and elu- 
cidate why he chose to present the monster in the way that he does. Both 


35 Ibid, fol. 1", line 26: ‘Heheu quam miseros, praesens quos edidit aetas, and fol. 37, line 115: 
'Omnia venturae sunt pessima signa ruinae. 

36 Ibid. fol. 2", line 50: ‘An quantum vitiis nunc ferrea gaudeat aetas. 

37 Ibid, fol. 4", lines 160-163: Nam viridi colludet piscis in herba/Principibus liceat neglecto 
limine fines/Iam proferre suos, aliam vexare quietem./Depereant leges, et sit pro lege 
voluntas. 

38 Ibid. fol. 3r, lines 18-121: ‘Roma caput mundi quondam quae dicta vigebas/Et partos toto 
referebas orbe triumphos/Sunt ubi nunc vires? Priscorum corda virorum/Fortia nunc ubi 
sunt, operosa marmora Romae?” 

39 Ibid, fol. 3'—" lines 122-137. 
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constitute significant deviations from Rocociola's visual source, the Venetian 
print. We have already noted the first: that Rocociola transforms the static, 
standing figure of the print into a writhing, serpentine, many-headed aquatic 
monster. Second, the poet seems also to shift the location of the monster's dis- 
covery from that suggested by the print. This, too, bears further investigation; 
the analysis here will turn on particular points of Roman topography, real and 
mythological. 

Zorzi, the Venetian ambassador, does not say where the Roman monster was 
found. Modern hydrology indicates that there were two spots on the pre-mod- 
ern Tiber particularly prone to jamming with debris, which often washed onto 
the riverbanks. Either could be the place where the monster appeared. The 
first was just downstream from Castel Sant'Angelo, where a number of float- 
ing mills impeded the river's flow; the second was in the backwater northeast 
of the Tiber Island, where shallow rapids eddied and caught objects in their 
currents (as they do to this day).4° The Bohemian engraving happens to por- 
tray the first location, setting the monster between the papal fortress of Castel 
Sant'Angelo and the papal prison of Tor di Nona, two buildings that faced one 
another across the river just north of the Tiber bend. Taken with the papal ban- 
ner that waves atop the castle and the caption Roma caput mundi, the implica- 
tion of the engraving seems clear: the monster reflects the disordered state of 
the contemporary papacy and bears some significant omen for its future. 

But Rocociola chooses a different location for the monster entirely: near 
the arces Romulidum, the 'citadels of the sons of Romulus, and ante pontem, 
‘before the bridge’, of ‘boastful Ancus' (whom the poet addresses directly, iac- 
tantior Ance).*? According to Livy, Romulus built his first fortifications around 
the summit of the Palatine. The 'citadels' of his sons could be anywhere, re- 
ally; they could even be the very castles that the engraving shows— Castel 
Sant'Angelo and Tor di Nona—were it not for the fact that Rocociola also 
locates the site of the monster's appearance next to Ancus' bridge. Ancus 
Marcius, fourth king of Rome, was credited with constructing the first bridge 
across the Tiber, the Pons Sublicius, which crosses the Tiber south of the 


40 Rinne, The Waters of Rome, 24-26 (on dumping, including the dumping of bodies, in the 
river); 30-32 (on congestion points). 

41 ‘See text in n. 26 above. 

42 De monstro, fol. 1, lines 7-9: 'corpus/Quod tumidi nuper Tyberini fluctibus auctis/Ante 
tuum periit pontem iactantior Ance. 
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Palatine, just below the Tiber Island, and just downstream from the great 
drain of the ancient city, the Cloaca Maxima.43 

It is possible that the monster really was found on the riverbank here, where 
the Cloaca Maxima deposits the city's effluvia into the Tiber; it is possible that 
Rocociola knew something about the monster that the putative engraver of 
the lost Venetian image did not. But the poet may have had literary reasons, as 
well, for locating the monster in this area. The lower reaches of the Tiber were 
a frequent site of portents in Antiquity—both extraordinary births and actual 
monsters. It was somewhere south of Rome that Father Tiber himself proph- 
esied to Aeneas in a dream that he would find a white sow, just delivered of a 
marvelous brood of thirty piglets, as a sign of the great city his son Ascanius 
would found at Alba Longa some thirty years hence.^^ And it was on the flood 
plain of the river between the Capitol and the Palatine that the twins Romulus 
and Remus (miraculously born of Mars and a Vestal Virgin) were discovered in 
the marvelous care of the she-wolf.45 

In the first episode, the personified Tiber indicates by a miraculous birth 
the imperial destiny of Aeneas' line. In the second, the flooding Tiber liter- 
ally saves the divine twins from certain death and preserves them for Rome's 
foundation. Each event stands as a distant inverse of the modern monster's 
fate: in 1496, the swollen Tiber takes a prodigious being and casts it, lifeless, on 
the muddy shore where it offers a sign, not of future greatness, but of Rome's 
political doom. 

There are other literary antecedents the poet may mean to invoke: in the 
Aeneid, after Aeneas wakes from his dream and finds the white sow, he sails up 
the Tiber to meet the primordial settler of Rome, Evander, whom he finds cel- 
ebrating rites sacred to Hercules in a grove outside his fortified settlement on 
the Palatine. Evander explains to the Trojan wanderers why he and his people 
venerate Hercules: the meadows between the Palatine and Aventine had long 
been ravaged by Cacus, a fire-breathing monster whose lair was nearby, until 
Hercules came there with his cattle. After Cacus rustled the beasts, Hercules 


43 Livy1.33.6. Rocociola borrows the phrase iactantior Ance from Aeneid 6.815, when Aeneas 
sees the shades of Tullius and Ancus in the underworld. His father Anchises prophesies 
the future greatness of Rome and invokes the ambitions of Ancus, the builder king, as one 
of the high moments to come. 

44 Aeneid8.42-49. 

45 Because the Tiber had flooded, King Amulius' men could not throw the doomed twins 
into the deepest part of the river as they were ordered but left them exposed in a basket 
on the muddy flats near the Ruminal fig (Livy 14.1-6). In Plutarch, Vita Romuli, by con- 
trast, the flooded Tiber lifts the basket and floats the infants to dry land under the fig. 
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pursued him and strangled him, leaving the floodplain of the river safe for 
human habitation. Hercules then helped the grateful locals raise an altar to 
himself, the Ara Maxima, in a meadow beside the river, and inaugurated the 
annual festival that Evander continues to keep. Later, Evander's subjects sing a 
hymn to Hercules that enumerates his labors, including the many monsters— 
not just Cacus, but Cerberus and the Hydra, too—that he defeated.46 

Livy also links Hercules’ defeat of Cacus to the foundation of archaic Rome: 
after Romulus kills Remus and sets out to fortify his settlement on the Palatine, 
he offers sacrifices to all the gods according to Latin custom except Hercules, 
whom he honors with Greek rites. Livy explains why: Hercules’ defeat of Cacus 
left the primitive inhabitants of the district forever in his debt. Like Vergil, Livy 
locates this monstrous battle temporally in the time of Evander and spatially 
in the low floodplain of the Tiber.*” 

In the Augustan imaginary, then, Hercules' defeat of the monster came to 
represent the barbarism, irrationality, and violence that Roman civilization 
had sought to suppress from its very foundations. It was an association that 
was commemorated throughout Antiquity on the site of Cacus' clash with 
Hercules. The river plain between the Pons Sublicius and the Palatine was 
home not just to the Ara Maxima, but also to the circular market temple dedi- 
cated to Hercules Victor and to the cattle market itself, the Forum Boarium, 
which lay under Hercules' protection; not far away, the Scala Caci ascended 
the Palatine, the supposed route to the monster's lair. The area's association 
with Hercules remained vivid even in Quattrocento Rome. The anonymous 
Tractatus de rebus antiquis et situ urbis Romae explains that the round temple 
to Hercules in the Forum Boarium was erected to commemorate Hercules' de- 
feat of Cacus and still housed his famous club.48 And only two decades before 
the Tiber flood, during the reign of Sixtus 1v, an ancient, gilt bronze statue had 
emerged from the Tiber mud in the area of the Ara Maxima and was immedi- 
ately christened the ‘Hercules of the Forum Boarium. The monumental figure 
was moved to the antiquarian collection in the Palazzo dei Conservatori on the 
Campidoglio and became an important emblem of the restoration of Rome 
under the popes.^? 


46 Aeneid 8190-279. 

47. Livy1.7.4-12. 

48 Roberto Valentini and Giuseppe Zucchetti, Codice topografico della città di Roma, 4 vols 
(Rome, 1940-53), 4141. 

49 Francesco Albertini, Opusculum de mirabilibus novae et veteris urbis Romae (1510), ibid., 
4.491: Templum Herculis Victoris in foro Boario erat rotundum, in quo loco repertum 
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So Rocociola locates his monster in a space known for portentous Roman 
births that is also a vividly Herculean space, site of Hercules’ triumphs over the 
monster, Cacus. The poet does not compare his monster to Cacus directly, it is 
true. He likens it instead to other monsters of the classical world with whom 
it shares a more similar anatomy (snake-haired Tisiphone, watery Charybdis, 
the many-headed Hydra and Cerberus). With all of these, the Roman monster 
shares either a fishy appearance, multiple heads, or birth in the underworld. 
Several of these classical monsters were, like Cacus, creatures whom Hercules 
fought. 

Classical, specifically Herculean imagery would make sense for any human- 
ist attempting to get to rhetorical grips with a monster. But there is more to 
Rocociola's imagery than simple comparison. The stories in Vergil and Livy 
emphasize that the ancient Tiber had thrown good portents up onto its banks 
in the form of miraculous births, indicating the glorious imperial future that 
awaited Rome from the moment of its foundation, while Rocociola's Tiber 
throws up a grim sign of Rome's political and moral decline. In Antiquity, the 
monster Cacus menaced the site of the future Forum Boarium until Hercules 
drove him from his den, cleansing the Tiber bank of his horrors and making the 
site safe for Roman commerce and civilization. The modern monster appears 
in the same place, now signalling the dawn of a new era of violence, barbarism, 
and disorder—unless, that is, a new hero can step forward to forestall it. 

And here we arrive at the crux of the poem: after enumerating all the an- 
cient monsters the Tiber monster is like, and the various sins of the age that 
have conjured the monster forth, Rocociola asks who is the modern hero who 
will confront the monster and defeat it—who can clean up the sorry mess of 
modern Italy and free it from the terrors that the monster portends? The an- 
swer, of course, is none other than a new Hercules—Rocociola's patron, Duke 
Ercole d'Este—whose wise counsel and bravery will restore Italy to order, exor- 
cize the demons from Rome, and inaugurate a new age of concord and peace. 

Over the course of the poem, Rocociola has cast the monster as an emblem 
of disorder on various levels: a natural world out of balance, papal immorality, 


fuit simulachrum Herculis deauratum, tempore Syxti 1111 ... non longe a quo erat Ara 
Maxima. On the statue: Francis Haskell and Nicholas Penny, Taste and the Antique: 
The Lure of Classical Sculpture, 1500-1900 (New Haven, 1981), 227-229; Leonard Barkan, 
Unearthing the Past: Archaeology and Aesthetics in the Making of Renaissance Culture 
(New Haven, 1999), 364 n. 70. Pliny, Historia naturalis, 34.33, refers to a different statue of 
Hercules, also in the Forum Boarium. Another testament to the association of Hercules 
with the area: Propertius, Elegies 4.9. 
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war, plague, famine, and disaster. But whatever social or moral ill the monster 
may represent, Rocociola asserts in the final lines of the poem that it is Ercole 
who will provide the solution: Monstrorum solus domitor fortissimus horum/ 
Estensis soboles, nostri spes unica secli!50 

Rocociola is hardly innovating here. Hercules was not just Duke Ercole's 
namesake. The ancient hero had been invoked as an alter ego for the duke 
throughout his life. At his birth, the poet Pier Andrea de' Bassi composed a 
vernacular account of the Labors of Hercules, Le fatiche d'Ercole, dedicated 
to his father Niccolò 11. (After Ercole's accession to the dukedom, this text 
was one of the first to be printed in Ferrara, in 1475, and the duke also had de- 
luxe presentation manuscripts made for Galeazzo Maria Sforza and Ferrante 
of Aragon.*!) Ercole also chose Herculean imagery for his personal imprese, 
including images of some of Hercules' legendary victims. He commemorated 
the birth of his son Alfonso with a medal that showed the infant Hercules 
strangling serpents in his crib. Later in his career, he minted two coins show- 
ing himself on the obverse and the Nemean Lion on the reverse,52 a possible 
reference to his enmity for and supposed triumph over Venice in the War of 
Ferrara in the early 1480s.53 

The Hydra, the many-headed monster who breathed fire and poison and 
dwelt in the marshes of Lerna in the Peloponnese, may also have stood for 
the Venetian republic in the d'Este imaginary, as Ercole repelled the maritime 
republic from its attempts to proliferate across the Terrafirma. There is less 
visual support for this association, but contemporary courtiers of Ercole did 
comment on his engineering and architectural projects in Ferrara, especially 
the draining of marshes north of the city to build the suburban quarter known 
as the Herculean Addition, as a conquest over a new and watery Hydra. The 


50 De monstro, fol. 4'—", lines 175-6. The remainder of the poem praises Ercole and calls on 
him to carry on his namesake's legacy of conquest and triumph. 

51 Tina Matarrese, Tl mito di Ercole a Ferrara nel Quattrocento tra letteratura e arti figura- 
tive’ in L'ideale classico a Ferrara e in Italia nel Rinascimento, ed. Patrizia Castelli (Florence, 
1998), 191-202 at 191-192; A. Tissoni Benvenuti, ‘Il mito di Ercole: Aspetti della ricezione 
dell’antico alla corte Estense nel primo ‘400’, in Omaggio a Gianfrancesco Folena (Padua, 
1993), 773-792. 

52 Charles M. Rosenberg, Money Talks: Numismatic Propaganda under Alfonso T, in L'Età di 
Alfonso I e la pittura del Dosso, ed. Gianni Venturi (Ferrara, 2004), 145-164, at 147. 

53 Commenting on the war with Venice in his Pastorali, the Ferrarese court poet Boiardo, 
for example, referred to the Republic as the 'Nemean animal’: see Philip Grierson, ‘Ercole 
d'Este and Leonardo da Vinci's Equestrian Statue of Francesco Sforza, Italian Studies 14 
(1959), 40-48, at 43, n. 17. 
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FIGURE 6.3 Silver Testone of Ercole d'Este, 1493. 


courtiers Pellegrino Prisciani and Giovanni Sabadino degli Arienti both make 
this pointin texts celebrating the project and dedicated to the duke; and Ercole 
himself minted a new silver testone in 1493 to commemorate the engineering 
feat, with the Hydra on the reverse (Figure 6.3).5* 

A nearly identical medal from the same period also shows Ercole in pro- 
file on the obverse with the Hydra on the reverse.55 And in the church of 
S. Cristoforo alla Certosa at Ferrara, patronized by Ercole, marble plaques 
mounted on pilasters are carved with various Herculean imprese including 
the Hydra.56 

Indeed, Hercules and his victims were everywhere at the Este court: inven- 
tories record scenes of Herculean triumph painted in fresco, woven into tapes- 
tries, commemorated in statues made of lead, marble, and plaster and placed 
in courtyards and garden pavilions, painted on stained glass, woven into cur- 
tains and bedspreads, and erected as temporary structures at triumphal en- 
tries. At a wedding feast in 1491, the ducal kitchens produced dozens of life-size 
sugar sculptures including a ‘Hercules slaying the dragon’>” Two curious en- 
gravings and one drawing, produced between 1495 and 1500 from the circle of 
Mantegna, are inscribed to 'Divo Herculi Invicto' (Figure 6.4). This could indi- 
cate the hero himself, or it could indicate Duke Ercole, the first Italian prince 


54 Corpus nummorum Italicorum vol. 10 (Rome, 1927), plate 30, no. 9; Rosenberg, Money 
Talks: Grierson, ‘Ercole d'Este, 41-43, lists further coins with Herculean imagery struck in 
Ferrara, Modena, and Reggio Emilia between 1497 and 1505, including a smaller coin with 
the Adoration of the Magi on the obverse and Hydra on the reverse (ibid., 42 n. 7). 

55  G.F.Hill Corpus of Italian Medals of the Renaissance before Cellini (London, 1930), 31, no. 
119, where it is assigned to the same artist as made the testone of 1493. 

56 Storia di Ferrara, ed. Alessandra Chiappini (Ferrara, 1987-), 6:175¢. 

57 Thomas Tuohy, Herculean Ferrara: Ercole d'Este, 1471-1505, and the Invention of a Ducal 
Capital (Cambridge, 1996), 273-274; see also ibid., 62, 69, 106, 207, 223, 268, and 303 for 
other Herculean imagery. 
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FIGURE 6.4 School of Mantegna, Hercules and the Hydra, c. 1500. 
COURTESY OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 
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to call himself ‘divus’ on his coinage.?8 Rocociola addresses his poem, we may 
recall, ad ... Divum Herculem. 

Of course, the image of Hercules slaying the Hydra was not exclusive to the 
d'Este or Ferrara, as images produced for Florentine and Mantuan patrons in 
these very same years attest. But if we turn our attention back to Rocociola, 
this complex of images vividly suggests what his intentions may have been as 
he likened the Roman monster to various multi-headed victims of Hercules 
from Cerberus and Geryon to the Hydra, and placed the monster in the same 
landscape where Hercules had defeated the monster Cacus and made Rome 
safe for civilization. The monster was above all a foil for a new hero, the new 
Ercole, who would be the savior of the age. 


What could a Roman monster mean? It could be a mere curiosity, its appear- 
ance an out-of-the-ordinary event that an ambassador might briefly record in 
the midst of other pieces of news. But a monster could certainly mean some- 
thing more serious. We have ample evidence of anxious, even apocalyptic 
speculation about the meaning of Renaissance monsters both north and south 
of the Alps. And yet, a focus on the strange and disturbing aspect of monsters 
is not as helpful when reading a poet like Rocociola, who looked at an image of 
monstrosity and knew precisely the humanist operations to perform: identify 
its correct classical precedents, borrow the language of epic to describe it, and 
insert the whole, more or less artfully, into a modern framework of political 
panegyric. 

Rocociola was not the only Italian to interpret the Roman monster in a 
classicizing light. A decade after he wrote his poem, the Lombard sculptors 
Tommaso and Jacopo Rodari carved a new, monumental portal for the north 
aisle of the cathedral of Santa Maria Assunta in Como. The ‘Portale della Rana' 
presents a riotous mix of sculpted figures: prophets, angels, saints, personified 
virtues, classical putti, mythological figures, and some strange grotesques. On 
one of the inside jambs of the inner face of the portal, about half way up and 
just above eye-level, stands the unmistakeable figure of the Roman monster 
(Figure 6.5). It is an almost exact copy, but reversed, of Wenzel von Olmütz's 
print. The Rodari brothers must have had some witness to this visual tradi- 
tion—most likely, the original Venetian engraving, or some other Italian 
copy—to hand as they carved. 

Lange first drew attention to the relief in his1891 study of the Pope-Ass motif, 
and noted that it did not seem to carry any antipapal message, stripped as it 


58 R.W. Lightbown, Mantegna (Berkeley CA, 1986), nos 225 and 229. Both engravings are de- 
scribed as ‘after Mantegna's designs. 
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FIGURE 6.5 Tommaso and Jacopo Rodari, Portale della Rana, Santa Maria Assunta, Como, 
detail. Author's photo. 
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is of the caption Roma caput mundi and its background of Roman buildings.5? 
Rocociola's humanist verse offers a key to understanding what the monster is 
doing in the cathedral. The sculptural program of the inner door takes as its 
theme the triumph of Christ over death. On each of the pilasters facing the 
interior of the church, angels holding the instruments of the Passion support a 
lintel across which putti march in a triumphal progress toward a center roun- 
del of the Christ Child, which is surmounted by a relief of the Holy Sepulchre 
and above that, a sculpture of the Resurrected Christ. The inner jambs are, like 
the pilasters, divided into three bays apiece, one on top of the other (Figure 
6.6). In each bay there is carved in relief a large urn standing on a plinth. Putti, 
some bearing Christian symbols, stand on the plinths in front of the urns and 
in some cases, more cavort inside the urns as well. Below them, on the ground 
in front of each plinth, stand mythological figures. In the three bays of the west 
jamb there are fantastic creatures playing musical instruments—a centaur, a 
satyr or faun, and two putti. In the three bays of the east jamb are two sphinxes, 
a strange, amphibious beast with the head of a child, which is ridden by an- 
other child, and the Roman monster. 

The symbolism is rich and obscure: the sphinx, the amphibian, and the 
Roman monster occupy the same positions as the musical beasts—in each re- 
lief they occupy the ground in front of the plinths, below the Christian putti. 
Perhaps they represent the forces of natural disorder or unruliness that Christ 
by his resurrection has been able to tame. Perhaps they are merely decorative. 
What matters most for our purposes is the easy way in which the Rodari broth- 
ers assimilate the Roman monster to its classical forebears—the sphinxes, the 
centaur, the faun. The monster is here deployed as a mere grotesque.®° 

Meanwhile, on the outer door, a similar scene of Christian triumph unfolds 
above and on the doorframe, with Christian figures appearing high above 
smaller, subordinate figures from classical mythology. From the top, God 
the Father holds the world, the Virgin sits in glory, Old Testament prophets 
discourse, Christian saints occupy the pilasters, and finally, below and on a 


59 Lange, Der Papst-esel, 37—43. Pastor, History of the Popes, 5.480, seems oddly to misinter- 
pret Lange as referring to a second, actual monster ‘found at the door of the Cathedral. 

60 Reproductions of the inner portal are hard to come by. See partial images in Il Duomo 
di Como e il Broletto (Como, 1950), 113-117 and D. Santo Monti, La Cattedrale di Como (= 
Periodico della Società Storica Comense n [1896]), fig. 17. In the cathedral, an informational 
placard posted on the portal says the triumphal procession on the lintel includes a figure 
of Orpheus and that the overall program of the portal presents an allegory of Orpheus 
taming mythical beasts as a prefiguration of Christ harrowing Hell. During a visit to the 
cathedral in June 2016, however, I was not able to discern the figure of Orpheus on the 
portal. 
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FIGURE 6.6 
Tommaso and Jacopo Rodari, Portale della Rana, Santa Maria 
Assunta, Como, detail. Author's photo. 
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much smaller scale, reliefs of classical figures line the plinths of the pilasters: 
Isis, Aesculapius, Diana, Meleager, a Roman hero, a centaur, Hercules killing 
Laomedon, and three further scenes of Hercules, in each of which he slays a 
monster. 

Here, at the cathedral door, the Roman monster has lost all association 
with Rome, the papacy, the Tiber flood, or any other contemporary disasters. 
Instead it is incorporated into a panoply of ancient gods, heroes, monsters, and 
grotesques, all of them involved in some way in the Christian allegory of the 
portale but presented independently, as well, as objects of marvel and delight.®! 

What could a Roman monster mean? Rocociola's monster is frightful, por- 
tentous, intended to point up the inadequacies of the papacy, of modern 
Rome and the modern Romans, and to signal the need for a political and moral 
cleansing, preferably at the hands of his Este patron. Rocociola takes pains to 
present his monster as a classical creature, the better to burnish Duke Ercole's 
portrait as the Herculean hero of his age. The Rodari brothers’ monster wears 
its prophetic significance even more lightly—it is not much more than a cu- 
riosity, a decorative flourish. Within ten years of its carving in 1507, Martin 
Luther would launch a popular movement that would seize on the Roman 
monster—among other signs and portents—and find much darker prophetic 
and even apocalyptic meanings in them. But the Roman monster began its 
artistic afterlife with a much different, Italian humanist identity. In Italy at the 
close of the fifteenth century, a monster could fit as comfortably at a prince- 
ly court or in a cathedral, in humanist verse or in classicizing sculpture, as it 
might galvanize popular horror or political indignation. 


61 On the Rodari brothers (and other Lombard sculptors) and their use of classical mo- 
tifs, most of them borrowed from earlier prints, drawings, and plaquettes, see Richard 
Schofield, 'Amadeo's System, in Giovanni Antonio Amadeo: Scultura e Architettura del suo 
tempo, eds Janice Shell and Liana Castelfranchi (Milan, 1993), 125-157. 


CHAPTER 7 
Tau's Revenge 


Anthony Ossa-Richardson 


In 1785, six days before Christmas, the classicist Andrew Dalzel gave a lecture 
on the Greek alphabet to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, which he had helped 
found two years earlier. The paper was erudite but badly structured, technical 
in its analysis of the grammatical behaviour of the letter sigma, and suited bet- 
ter to print than to oral delivery. Conscious perhaps of his abstruseness, Dalzel 
closed with an attempt to defend 'a subject seemingly so frivolous as a single 
letter, concluding: 


[I]t is an exercise surely of no illiberal sort, to explore, and to produce 
to view, those marks of minute attention which the most accomplished 
people in the world bestowed upon the constituent elements of their lan- 
guage, and which contributed to render that language of all others the 
noblest in every respect, and to all those who attain to a knowledge of it, 
the object of enthusiastic admiration.! 


Such an apologia was well calculated to reassure the Society's respectable, 
philhellenic audience. But in a second lecture on the subject, given two years 
later, Dalzel entertained a new spirit of play, which seemed at odds with the 
dignified philology of his first, and for which he offered no defence. Here 
he turned to aesthetics, surveying past and recent censures of the sigma's 
sibilance, and touching finally on the soft rustle of the breeze in Theocritus, 
and the hiss of Milton's devils. This lecture drinks from a different stream of 
Western thought, one that seeks meaning in the shapes and sounds of alpha- 
betic symbols. Hebrew letters had been interrogated endlessly by mediaeval 
kabbalists, and later by Christian visionaries such as Goropius Becanus and 
Francis Mercury van Helmont, while the Greek characters were probed for 


1 Andrew Dalzel, 'On Certain Analogies Observed by the Greeks in the Use of their Letters; and 
Particularly of the Letter Zryuo”, Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 2 (1790), Part 2, 
111-153, at 139. The printed text includes both lectures, delivered on 19 December 1785 and 19 
November 1787. 
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theological significance already in an anonymous treatise of sixth-century 
origin.? The Roman alphabet, likewise, has invited many exuberant fantasies, 
from the fables of Geoffroy Tory to the barmy divagations of Rowland Jones, 
Morgan Kavanagh and Alfred Kallir. 

A more urbane species of alphabetic play had been offered by the Syrian- 
Greek satirist Lucian of Samosata in the short piece Ab Xupqovov or The 
Consonants at Law, a translation of which Dalzel inserted into his second lec- 
ture, as a ‘sort of atonement’ for the tedium of his first? In this work, Sigma 
takes Tau to court for encroaching upon his territory, for stealing his words. This 
was a joke about anachronism. Attic dialect had rendered the medial double 
sigma (-cc-) as a double tau (-tt-); thus a man from Ephesus or Sparta would 
say 0dAocco, ‘the sea, whereas the weary soldiers in Xenophon's Athenian 
prose famously cried ‘Odatta, &¢Aatto!’ The double tau had faded away with 
the development of koine, but was revived in the first century AD by orators 
keen to pronounce their adherence to the ideals of classical Athens, and so we 
find -tt- in the works of Dio Chrysostom, Aelian, Philostratus and Aristides, 
even in words originally spelt in Attic with a double sigma.^ The effect must 
have been like that of Victorian stylists overusing 'thou' and 'spake' as high- 
minded archaisms. 

The Aix, then, satirises the sudden intrusion of the double tau into contem- 
porary rhetoric and belles lettres, and the tone throughout is that of the landed 
patrician sneering at the non-U flash of his parvenu neighbour, a witty conflu- 
ence of linguistic and social commentary. Sigma's forensic oration consists 


2 Bodleian Library, Huntington Ms 393. See Les mystéres des lettres grecques daprés un manu- 
scrit copte-arabe de la bibliothéque Bodléienne d'Oxford, ed. and tr. A. Hebbelynck (Louvain, 
1902). 

3 Dalzel, ‘On Certain Analogies’, 142. 

On double sigma and double tau in general, see W. Sidney Allen, Vox Graeca: A Guide to the 
Pronunciation of Classical Greek (Cambridge, 1968), 57-8; on the feature in Lucian's work, 
see Roy Deferrari, Lucian’s Atticism: Morphology of the Verb (Princeton, 1916), 1-4. Second- 
century Atticism has received ample attention from philologists since Wilhelm Schmid's el- 
ephantine Der Atticismus in seinen Hauptvertretern von Dionysius von Halikarnass bis auf den 
zweiten Philostratus, 5 vols in 2 (Stuttgart, 1887-97), in which see 1:216-432 on Lucian; two 
good recent treatments are Graham Anderson, The Second Sophistic: A Cultural Phenomenon 
in the Roman Empire (London and New York, 1993), 85-99 and Simon Swain, Hellenism and 
Empire: Language, Classicism, and Power in the Greek World, AD 50—250 (Oxford, 1996), 45-64 
(and 298-329 for an excellent introduction to Lucian's work in general). E. L. Bowie, 'Greeks 
and Their Past in the Second Sophistic’, Past and Present 46 (1970), 3—41, situates Atticism as 
part of a more encompassing taste for archaism under the Pax Augusta, a topic with some 
resonance for Renaissance humanism. 
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largely of a list of items lost to Tau, from tin (xacvitepos) and the number four 
(téacapec) to the bee (uéAioca) and the sea, woven into a loose narrative that 
plays on a confusion of object and name. But here and there Lucian under- 
lines the social subtext. The Greek letters are traditionally divided into three 
classes: the vowels, the mutes or consonants, and the semi-vowels, including 
sigma.? In his speech, Sigma recasts these classes as hierarchical ranks, with 
the seven vowels at the top, arranged here as the judicial senate, the semi- 
vowels in the middle, and the mutes at the bottom, unable to speak on their 
own and thus requiring the support of their betters—the welfare class. Sigma 
insists that his own nouns and verbs are natp@ot or hereditary, and makes the 
more general point: 'Surely it is best for each of us to stay in the place which 
belongs to him. This is a conservative speaking, one informed by the idea of 
justice in Plato’s Republic (433a—b) that each man stick to his own position 
and profession, and that the castes remain separate. The Atticizing orators 
who affect the old, high-born double tau—Lucian himself included—have 
gotten above their station, a presumption amounting to larceny. 


James Porter has pointed to the Atticism of the Second Sophistic as an example 
of 'classicism' construed not as an objective property of ancient works, but as 
an attitude of identification across distance." This attitude, of course, would 
be writ large in the recoveries and imitations of the humanist Renaissance. 
Just as historians and rhetors of the second century hellenised their Roman 
names, so their counterparts in the sixteenth, such as Philipp Schwartzerdt 
or Johann Hussgen, hellenised theirs.? Indeed, the linguistic revivalism of the 
earlier era was as nothing to that of the later, and to take only one example, 
Erasmus's programme for the reform of Greek pronunciation, far more schol- 
arly and complex than the affectations of his predecessors, marked one of the 
signal triumphs of the humanist project.? One might, then, expect the satire of 
the Aixy Xupqovov to have a special resonance for those devoted to restoring 
Attic ideals. The Republic of Letters, as it turned out, firmly missed the joke. Its 


5 Lucian, Aix Xopqgovov, in the Loeb Lucian, I, ed. and tr. A. M. Harmon (Cambridge, MA, 
2000), 400. All references are to this edition, including the English translations in the text. 

6 Idem., 398-400: ‘xaAdv yap Éxaotov pévew èp’ fis tetbynxe vóteoc. In one fifteenth-century 
translation (see below, n. 11), this line is labelled locus communis in the margin. 

7 James Porter, "What is 'Classical' about Classical Antiquity? Eight Propositions, Arion, 3rd 
ser., 13 (2005), 27—62, at 44—5. 

8 Bowie, ‘Greeks and Their Past’, 32. 

9 D.-C. Hesseling and Hubert Pernot, Érasme et les origines de la prononciation érasmienne’, 
Revue des études grecques 32 (1919), 278-301; Allen, Vox Graeca, 125-34; Maurice Pope, 
‘Introductory Note, in Erasmus, Works (Toronto, 1975-) 26:347—62. 
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responses were of two kinds, each characteristic of the era: antiquarian data- 
mining and literary imitation. 

As many historians have demonstrated, Lucian was a Renaissance favourite 
for his salt and his prose style.!? The Aixy was no exception; it appeared in the 
first edition of his Works (1496), and was translated into Latin several times 
in the following century, under the title Judicium vocalium or, less commonly, 
Lis consonantium. Its list of -oc- words must have been handy for learning 
vocabulary, and its moral was considered appropriate classroom fare, as is 
evident from the preface to a 1538 translation: 'by juxtaposing his own mod- 
esty to Tau's impudence, towards both himself and others, [Sigma] shows 
how hated and detestable this behaviour is among men’! Lucian's trial soon 
became proverbial for a petty dispute: Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa saw it as 
a satire on the pedantry of grammarians, and similar judgements were later 
expressed by Montaigne and Sir Thomas Browne.!2 But at the same time, early 
modern scholars could comb the Aix, like Lucian’s other works, for informa- 
tion. The juiciest morsel appeared at the end, when Sigma recommends a suit- 
able punishment for his enemy: 


Men weep and bewail their lot and curse Cadmus over and over for put- 
ting Tau into the alphabet, for they say that their tyrants, following his 
figure and imitating his build, have fashioned timbers in the same shape 


10 Christopher Robinson, Lucian and his Influence in Europe (London, 1979); Christiane 
Lauvergnat-Gagnière, Lucien de Samosate et le lucianisme en France au XVIe siècle: athé- 
isme et polémique (Geneva, 1988); Michael O. Zappala, Lucian of Samosata in the Two 
Hesperias: An Essay in Literary and Cultural Transmission (Maryland, 1990); David Marsh, 
Lucian Among the Latins: Humor and Humanism in the Early Renaissance (Ann Arbor, 
1998), Lorena de Faveri, Le traduzioni di Luciano in Italia nel XV e XVI secolo (Amsterdam, 
2002); Paul Botley, Learning Greek in Western Europe, 1396-1529: Grammars, Lexica, and 
Classroom Texts (Philadelphia, 2010), 85-8. 

11 Lucian, Judicium vocalium, tr. Martinus Bolerus, in Lucian, Opera (Frankfurt, 1538), fol. gv: 
‘collatione modestiae suae, et illius petulantiae tum erga se, tum erga caeteros etiam ho- 
mines, et quam idem etiam hominibus invisum ac detestabile sit, docet. A reprint of this 
work, British Library, shelfmark C.125.g.2 (Paris, 1615), contains marginal notes in a maca- 
ronic Latin-French hand, glossing unknown words. The notable Leiden classicist Tiberius 
Hemsterhuis, in his edition of Lucian's Opera, 9 vols (Leipzig, 1722-32), 1:56, would drily 
describe the Aixm as 'Lusus grammaticus, non omnino inutilis, licet non videatur grave 
aliquod auctoris consilium subesse’ See also Hemsterhuis's discussion of the piece in his 
Animadversionum in Lucianum appendix, ed. Jacob Geel (Leiden, 1824), 19-20. 

12 Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa, De incertitudine et vanitate scientiarum declamatio 
([Cologne], 1531), sig. a8v, Michel de Montaigne, 'Des noms' (1.46), in his Essais, eds Jean 
Balsamo et al. (Paris, 2007), 300; Thomas Browne, Religio Medici, 11.3. 
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and crucify men upon them; and that it is from him that the sorry device 
[i.e. the cross, otavpòc] gets its sorry name. For all this do you not think 
that Tau deserves to die many times over? As for me, I hold that in all 
justice we can only punish Tau by making a T of him.!? 


To Lucian, this was merely a neat witticism to wrap up with, but to his Christian 
readers it offered a clue as to the shape of their most sacred symbol—the stau- 
ros upon which Jesus had been crucified, suggests Sigma, was not cross-shaped 
as we usually imagine it, but tau-shaped, not a crux immissa but a crux com- 
missa.'^ The tau had been mystically identified with the cross since the Church 
Fathers, an association strengthened among the Latins by the Vulgate transla- 
tion of Ezekiel 9:4, where God tells his servant to go through Jerusalem and put 
a sign (‘thau’) on the foreheads of the elect.!5 Further scriptural associations 
were to the mark of Cain, the mark placed on Hebrew lintels during the twelfth 
plague of Egypt, and, in one instance, the ‘jot and tittle' of Matt. 5:18, inter- 
preted as the two strokes of the tau.6 What humanists sought, by contrast, was 
a grasp of form grounded in historical evidence. 

In the early sixteenth century, the great miscellanist Ludovicus Caelius 
Rhodiginus, munching his way through a crux in Plautus about the long let- 
ter' figuring a hanged woman, visualised her body with the beam above as a 
tau, and called in Lucian as a witness.!7 Tau's shape, and the instrument of his 
punishment in the Atxy, explained Rhodiginus, is ‘a cross and a fork’ (crux ac 


13 Lucian, Aba) Euppwvwvy, 408: ‘dova dvipwiror xai THY atv Tiynv ddipovtar xod KASH 
xottopávcou Tto dac, OTL TÒ Tad ç TÒ tv atotyelov yévoç TAPHYAYE: TH ydp TOUTOV copi 
qot tobc TUPŘVVOUÇ axoAoVEHTaVTAS xoi pimoauevove AÙTOÔ TO NAATA ËNEITA TYHMOTL 
ToLoutw EvVAa text vavtas dvOpwrous dvacxoroniler en’ aùtd: dd SE coU toU xal TH TEXVYMATL 
TH Tovnp® THY Tovypav èrwvupiav ovvedGetv. tobtwv odv dmdvtwy Évexa nóowv Bavátwv 
16 Tad déov elvot vopilete; £y pèv yàp oÎuar Sixaiws toto pdvov éc thy Tod Tad tTiumpiav 
broreinecOat, TO TH TYHMATITH adTOO THY Sixnv drocyetv.’ 

14 Onthe iconography of the Cross, see most recently La Croce: Iconografia e interpretazione 
(secoli I-inizio XVI), ed. Boris Ulianich, 3 vols (Naples, 2007). 

15 Tertullian, Adversus Marcionem, 111.22; St Jerome, Commentariorum in Ezechielem prophe- 
tam libri xiv, in PL 25:88-9; St Ambrose, De Abraham, 1.iii.15; Paulinus of Nola, Epistola 24 
to Severus and Therasia, §23. For an influential mediaeval account, see Rupert of Deutz, 
De sancta Trinitate et operibus eius, ed. Hrabanus Haacke, 3 vols (Turnhout: Brepols, 1971- 
2), 31689-90 (= In Hiezecihelem 1.32). The original Hebrew is IN; the word is mpetov, ‘sign’ 
in the Septuagint. 

16 Les mystères des lettres grecques, ed. Hebbelynck, 92-3. 

17 Plautus, Aulularia 77, longa litera'—see W. M. Lindsay, The Latin Language: An Historical 
Account of Latin Sounds, Stems and Flexions (Cambridge, 1894), 10, claiming it is an I. 
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furca), and many authors were inclined to understand the cross as a ‘Gallic tau'.!8 
He noted also Jerome on the thau of Ezekiel, and the derivation of otavpòs 
from the letter's name, before surveying other cross-shapes used in punish- 
ment, vanishing down new alleys in his quest for classical lore.!9 In the 1580s, 
Catholic scholars began writing more seriously on crosses and crucifixion; 
Justus Lipsius and Jacob Gretser devoted whole treatises to the subject,2° but 
it was discussed also in subsections of other tracts—for instance, Cornelius 
Curtius's 1622 De clavis dominicis, later to receive a rather incongruous review 
by Alfred Jarry in Rémy de Gourmont's art magazine L’Ymagier, complete with 
ironical adjudication between Lipsius, Gretser and Curtius on the finer points 
of Christian iconography.”! Cesare Baronio and Isaac Casaubon also disagreed 
on crucifixion, as on all other subjects, and Lucian's satire provided the focus 
for their contention. Invoking the At, Baronio claimed that crucifixion was 
the Roman punishment given to famosi latrones, infamous thieves.?? Casaubon 
denied that Lucian said anything of the sort: ‘Let the diligent reader examine 
the passage at the end of the delightful little book: he will discover that this 


18 Ludovicus Caelius Rhodiginus, Lectionum antiquarum libri xxx (Basel, 1550), 365 (x.8). 
The tau gallicum originates in a pseudo-Vergilian epigram quoted by Quintilian, Inst. or, 
vin.iii.28, in which an orator is said to ‘grind up his tau Gallicum, min and sphin’, although 
the meaning of these words remains contentious. For Rhodiginus, the tau gallicum is 
simply the cross formed as a tau, in the supposed manner of the Gauls. His contemporary 
Adrien Turnébe repeated the connection between the tau gallicum and the cross in his 
1554 edition of Quintilian, and the link would still be made two centuries later by the pro- 
lific Leiden classicist Pieter Burmann: see Quintilian, De institutione oratoria, ed. Pieter 
Burman, 2 vols (Leiden, 1720), 2:688n. 

19 The content of Rhodiginus's chapter would be followed closely by the Ferrarese humanist 
Nascimbene Nascimbeni in his chapter on the letter T in Grammatilogia (1555), ed. and tr. 
Linda Bisello (Alessandria, 2006), 140-6. 

20 On Lipsius and Gretser, see Jeanine de Landtsheer, ‘Justus Lipsius’ De Cruce and the 
Reception of the Fathers’, Neulateinisches Jahrbuch 2 (2000), 99124. 

21 Cornelius Curtius, De clavis dominicis liber (Ingolstadt, 1622), passim; Alfred Jarry, ‘La 
Passion: Les Clous du Seigneur, L'Ymagier 1 (1894—5), 219-27. For other short discussions 
of the period see, among others, Diego of Covarrubias, Variae resolutiones ex iure pon- 
tificio, regio et caesareo, in Opera, 2 vols (Frankfurt, 1583), 2:139; and Daniele Mallonio, 
Historia admiranda de Jesu Christi stigmatibus sacrae sindoni impressa ab Alphonso 
Paleoto explicata (Douai, 1607), 68-9, 108-13. For an overview of the history of scholar- 
ship on crucifixion, see Gunnar Samuelsson, Crucifixion in Antiquity: An Inquiry into the 
Background and Significance of the New Testament Terminology of Crucifixion (Tübingen, 
2011), 2-24. 

22 Cesare Baronio, Annales ecclesiastici, 12 vols (Rome, 1593), 1169. 
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is a total fantasy, for thieves are not mentioned there at all’? However labo- 
rious these disquisitions and squabbles about the Cross—and the antiquary 
Ezechiel Spanheim would later roll his eyes at the waste of scholarly effort on 
the subject?4—Lucian’s Am remained a key humanist source, of a character 
quite different from the pious apophenia of the Fathers and their inheritors. 

Porter saw the culmination of second-century classicism in the rhetorical 
imitatio of Herodes Atticus—‘the surest way to revive the voice of a classical 
author was to impersonate it directly'—and Lucian, likewise, would be imper- 
sonated in the Renaissance. Another strand of humanism looked to the Aba 
Xopqovov not for its data, but for a lively conversation. This conversation was 
conducted in a spirit of learned play; ‘mere’ play perhaps, but there are differ- 
ent ways to sport with a language, and two imitations of Lucian's jeu d'esprit, 
published only six years apart, reveal a faultline between competing visions of 
humanism and its relation to pagan antiquity. 


Celio Calcagnini (1479-1541) was a typical second-rank Italian humanist in the 
circles of Erasmus. After a stint as secretary to the duke of Ferrara, he was ap- 
pointed in 1509 to the chair of rhetoric at the University of Ferrara, a post he 
held until his death, when he was succeeded by his student Cinzio Giraldi (au- 
thor of the Ur-Othello, among other forgotten items); he served also as a canon 
of Ferrara Cathedral, and later a protonotary apostolic, as well as a diplomat for 
Ippolito d'Este. During his life, he wrote much— his letters and short pieces, in- 
cluding a proto-Copernican tract on the rotation of the earth, were collected in 
a posthumous Opera— but published little beyond an edition of Pliny's Natural 
History?5 One original work he did publish was a Latin translation of the Aix 
Zvupwvwy, which appeared in 1510, dedicated to his friend Tommaso Fusco, 
Ippolito's tutor and secretary; Fusco and Calcagnini would later be honoured 


23 Isaac Casaubon, De rebus sacris et ecclesiasticis exercitationes XVI, ad Cardinalis Baronii 
prolegomena in Annales (Frankfurt, 1615), 437 (xv1.76): 'Diligens lector locum inspiciat, 
sub finem amoenissimi libelli. Deprehendet insignem hanc esse hallucinationem: nam 
latrones eo loco ne nominantur quidem.’ 

24 Ezechiel Spanheim, Discours sur la croix (Geneva, 1655), 26—7. 

25 Little has been written in English on Calcagnini in the past century, but see Quirinus 
Breen, ‘Celio Calcagnini (14791541); Church History 21 (1952), 225-38; M. A. Screech, ‘Celio 
Calcagnini and Rabelaisian sympathy; in Neo-Latin and the Vernacular in Renaissance 
France, eds G. Castor and Terence Cave (Oxford, 1984), 26-48; Danilo Aguzzi-Barbagli, 
‘Celio Calcagnini, in Contemporaries of Erasmus, ed. Peter Bietenholz and Thomas 
Deutscher, 3 vols (Toronto, 1985-87), 1242-3; Anthony Grafton, ‘Introduction’ in Bring 
Out Your Dead: The Past as Revelation (Cambridge, MA, 2001), 1-10. 
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by Ariosto in the Orlando Furioso.?9 The translation was republished in 151, 
and again in 1539 as part of a little volume of opuscula by Cinzio Giraldi and 
his cousin Lilio Gregorio. In 1539 it was accompanied by a companion piece, 
Apologia festivissima pro t contra c, Lucianicae accusationi respondens—as the 
title suggests, a Latin imitation of the Aixy which stages Tau's judicial response 
to Sigma.?" It is four times as long as Lucian's original. 

The structure of Tau's oration follows that of Sigma (feminine in the Latin), 
opening with a captatio and arriving at the same thesis that the letters should 
remain in order. He recapitulates her list of items, reassessing each, and throw- 
ing out little stories and scraps of learning in the process; finally he defends his 
own character against Sigma and ends with a plea to crucify her in his place. 
Michael Zappala, to my knowledge the only scholar to have commented on 
the Apologia, has labelled it 'a tedious catalogue of erudition (the asigmatic 
poems of Pindar, the Sigma-less Attic future "liquids") and puerile arguments 
assembled to defend the Tau'28 But this is to dismiss too quickly a piece whose 
interest lies in its details. Linguistically it forms a smooth continuity with the 
translation to which it is affixed, with a formal and elegant vocabulary, archaic 
Erasmian spellings such as quom (for cum) and syncerum, and Greek grammat- 
ical jargon such as ametabolis and hypotacticis. Calcagnini's puns are worthy 
of his source, as when Tau describes Sigma as exibilanda, ‘worth being hissed 
offstage’. The learning owes much to the Adages of his friend Erasmus. For in- 
stance, Tau says that Sigma 'betrayed herself like a shrew-mouse'—an adage 
from Terence's Funuch.?? In another passage, Tau complains that Sigma has 
not limited her rapacity to the land, but spread it even to the sea, the 0d&Aarta: 


But what sort of spoilt woman claims to have a desire for things tàv 
faXattiwy, that is, of the seas? For her, not enough parts of the globe have 
been sacked until her piratical boldness has attacked the sea as well, 
since her shamelessness is suited better to the labours of thalassii [sea- 
men] than to those of thalattii. Elsewhere it is well known: yepoatos àv, 


26 Orlando Furioso, XL11.90 (Calcagnini), XLv1.89 (Fusco). 

27 Celio Calcagnini, Apologia festivissima pro t contra c, Lucianicae accusationi respondens, 
in Lilio Giraldi et al., Herculis vita (Basel, 1539), 150—77. On another aspect of Calcagnini's 
engagement with Lucian, see Anthony Ossa-Richardson, The Devil's Tabernacle: The 
Pagan Oracles in Early Modern Thought (Princeton, 2013), 141-4. This book, based on my 
doctoral thesis supervised by Jill Kraye, owes much to her insight and critical rigour. 

28 Zappala, Lucian of Samosata, 152. 

29 Calcagnini, Apologia, 173: ‘quasi sorex suo se indicio peremit, from Terence, Eunuchus, 
V.vi.1024, via Erasmus, Adagia, 1.iii.65. 
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unmote dardrttos yevod, ‘If you are a man of the land, never become a man 
of the sea_’3° 


The quoted expression is an inversion of the adage listed by Erasmus, OaAdtt10¢ 
5’ àv pnmote xepaatos YevoO, ‘If you are a man of the sea, never become a man of 
the land’. Erasmus had already listed the inversion offered by Ermolao Barbaro 
in a letter, Xepoatog àv pi) (ter O&Anoocav—and Calcagnini's version is syntacti- 
cally a hybrid of the two.?! 

Beyond the Adages, the Apologia draws on a more specific pool of knowledge 
which was just beginning to be of interest to other humanists—the graphic 
and sonic properties of the Greek alphabet. This material tended to appear in 
treatises on pronunciation, such as those by Jacobus Ceratinus (1527), Erasmus 
(1528), and later Adolphus Mekerchus (1544), the last of whom referred back 
to the Apologia.?? Calcagnini in 1539 learned from texts like these about the 
widespread ancient disdain for the letter sigma, both for its harsh hiss and its 
serpentine figure.?? Pindar expressed this disdain in one fragment, and he and 
other poets wrote 'asigmatic' verses lacking the letter, as known from Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus and Athenaeus; Dionysius himself opined that "The sigma is 
neither charming nor pleasant and is very offensive when overused, for a hiss 
is considered to pertain more to the sound of a wild and irrational animal than 
to that of a rational being.?^ Many scholars in the Renaissance agreed, though 
not all: Julius Caesar Scaliger and Lipsius, to name two, praised the sweetness 


30 Calcagnini, Apologia, 171: ‘Quid quod delicata foemina t&v faAartiwy, id est, maritimarum 
etiam rerum studium sibi postulat? nec satis putat terrestres regiones diripuisse, nisi et 
piratica audacia maria etiam infestet, quom tamen ipsius impudentiae thalassii magis 
quam thalattii labores conveniant. alioqui vulgo notum est, xepcoíoc àv, unmote QoAdcctoc 
yevod. Terrestris quom sis, ne maritimus unquam fias: 

31 Erasmus, Adagia, 111.v.1; Ermolao Barbaro to Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, undated, in 
Barbaro's Epistolae, orationes et carmina, ed. Vittore Branca, 2 vols (Florence, 1943), 1109. 

32 Jacobus Ceratinus, De sono literarum, praesertim graecarum libellus (1527); Erasmus, De 
recta latini graecique sermonis pronunciatione (1528); Adolphus Mekerchus Brugensis, De 
veteri et recta pronuntiatione linguae Graecae commentarius (1544). Ceratinus, Mekerchus 
and others are collected in De vera pronuntiatione Gr[aecae] et Latinae linguae commen- 
tarii, ed. Henri Estienne (Paris, 1587); for Erasmus see n. 36 below. 

33 On this see also Joannes Brodaeus, Miscellaneorum libri sex (Basel, 1555), 99-101 (111.14). 

34 Pindar Dithyramb 11, line 3, in Carmina, ed. Herwig Maehler, 2 vols (Leipzig, 1987-9), 2:76; 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De compositione verborum, XIV.54-5, in Opera quae extant, 
eds Hermann Usener and Ludwig Radermacher, 6 vols (Leipzig, 1904-29), 6:165 (the trans- 
lation is that of William Race in the Loeb edition). On this, see James Porter, 'Lasus of 
Hermione, Pindar and the Riddle of S, Classical Quarterly 57 (2007), 1-21, esp. 1-4. 
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of susurrus, as Dalzel later would.35 Erasmus made explicit the connection be- 
tween sound and shape: sigma, he wrote, ‘makes a soft hiss, like a snake erect 
and threatening when an unwary person comes too close to its nest. And so 
the letter S takes its shape from the curved body of the animal hissing to scare 
people away.?6 In 1554 Théodore Beza would describe the sigma as a snake 
‘turning itself in circles’ (X), or ‘quivering its head’ (c), or ‘bowing itself’ (C), 
just as the Hebrew samech (o) was ‘twisting back its tail to its head'?" The same 
associations appear in Calcagnini’s Apologia when Tau contrasts his own form, 
‘straight and smooth and uncluttered, and suitable neither to idleness nor to 
indignity’, to Sigma, who ‘twists herself into a coil ... a serpentine spirit in a 
serpentine body'?? Calcagnini would no doubt have appreciated the table of 
letter variants in Bernard de Montfaucon's 1708 Palaeographia Graeca, where 
slippery sigma spools into ten shapes, steadfast tau into a mere four.?? 

At his most inventive, Calcagnini combines layers of erudition with dense 
sound play: 


miserabilis contubernalis mea Zeta, quae quom nescio quid aeris cum 
hac saevissima Sigma contraxisset, neque par solvendo foret, ab hac in 
nexum coniecta, hunc squalorem, hanc maciem, hunc lurorem contraxit. 
Videtis ipsae oculis vestris, auditisque contracto rictu, exertis dentibus 
stridentem, et quasi sardonium ridentem, ut iam vulgo nomen pristinum 
amiserit, et mortuorum vocetur elementum. 


APOLOGIA, 161 


My wretched comrade Zeta; when she entered into a contract with 
this most cruel Sigma for some undisclosed sum and could not afford 
to pay, was placed in bondage by her, and contracted this squalor, this 


35 Julius Caesar Scaliger, De causis linguae latinae libri tredecim (Lyon, 1540), 29; Justus 
Lipsius, De recta pronunciatione latinae linguae dialogus (Antwerp, 1586), 78-80. 

36 Erasmus, De recta latini graecique sermonis pronunciatione, ed. Maria Cytowska, in Opera 
omnia (Amsterdam, 1969-), L4, 81: ‘0 ... profert lenem sibilum, qualem aedit serpens mini- 
tans et erectus, ubi quis imprudens propius ad nidum accesserit, unde littera S figuram 
habet eius animantis sibilum aedentis et inflexo corpore deterrentis. 

37 Théodore Beza, De germana pronuntiatione Graecae linguae (1554), in De vera pronuntia- 
tione, 21: ideoque ab Hebraeis specie quadam serpentis caudam ad caput retorquentis, et 
a Graecis, in gyrum sese revolventis, hac videlicet figura X: vel veluti caput vibrantis, ut c: 
denique ut, sese sinuantis, pingitur, nempe C? 

38 Calcagnini, Apologia, 175—7: 'rectam plane ac teretem et expeditam, et qualis neque ad 
ignaviam, neque ad contumeliam idonea, ‘En ut sese in spiram contorquet? ... ut prorsus 
in anguino corpore anguinos spiritus agnoscatis. 

39 Bernard de Montfaucon, Palaeographia Graeca (Paris, 1708), 336. 
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emaciation, this pallor. See for yourselves, and hear her rasping with jaws 
contracted and teeth bared, as if laughing sardonically, so that now she 
has lost her common former name and is called the letter of the dead. 


The mannerist patterning of this passage, perhaps mocking Zeta's fearful stam- 
mer, is quite unlike Lucian's original: ‘contracto rictu’, ‘dentibus stridentem ... 
ridentem ... elementum; the triple pun on the senses of contraho (neatly match- 
able in English), the heavy tricolon with hunc. The sardonic laugh is straight 
from the Adages, where the word is derived from ceonpévar toùç ddovtac— 
'to have bared one's teeth'—while the final reference is to Martianus Capella, 
who records that Appius Claudius compared the Z to the teeth of a corpse.*° 
Other passages respond directly to Lucian. Thus, Sigma had declared: 'Tau 
snatched a xicca, a talkative creature, right out of my bosom, almost, and re- 
named it xitta; he took away my qdcca along with my voce and my xóecvqov.?! 
Tau replies: 


Now I come to the birdlings born and reared in my aviary, which Sigma 
strives to trap with all her cages, reeds and nets, and to gather and carry 
off ‘dust and all’, as they say— that is, down to the very veottiats or nest- 
lings. And these are the xittat (magpies), atta (doves), vtta! (ducks) 
and x6ttu¢ot (blackbirds), which you formerly allotted to me by decree.*” 


But Tau's pace is different: whereas Lucian's Sigma had moved swiftly on to 
bees, beets and pegs, he stops to digress on the birds. Just as the Persians de- 
cided the fate of their empire by the whinny of a horse—the story is from 
Herodotus—so it was once decided by the council of the vowels to allot birds 
to consonants by holding a grand public augury. Tau, she says, received not 
only the above birds, but also the parrots, cicadas and turtle-doves. All the con- 
sonants were happy with their acquisitions and lived together in peace, 'until 
this most impure Sigma began to disturb the common quiet of all, having ad- 
vanced without sanity or shame upon our goods and those of others'43 


40 X Erasmus, Adagia, 111.v3; Martianus Capella, De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii, 111.261. 

41 Lucian, Aixy XuppQvov, 404: ‘xiotav Lov, AdAov dpveov, ¿x uéoov WS ënoç ciney THY KOATIOV 
åpnácav xittav wvópacev apetreto dé Lov påocav dua vyooaic TE xol KoTav@OIC. 

42 Calcagnini, Apologia, 169: ‘Nunc ad aviculas accedo, quas in meo aviario et natas et edu- 
catas, haec omnibus machinis, calamis, retibus aucupari, et cum ipso pulvisculo, ut aiunt, 
id est, cum ipsis veottiatc, nidis scilicet converrere atque abducere conatur. Hae vero sunt 
xittat, id est, picae, parta, id est, palumbes, vAtta, id est, anates, xóvtuqou id est, meru- 
lae, quas et vos olim iudicio vestro mihi adiudicastis. 

43 Ibid, 170: ‘donec impurissima haec Sigma communem omnium quietem perturbare co- 
epit, in nostra atque in aliorum bona non minore insania quam impudentia grassata’. 
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In this last image, Calcagnini is reprising Lucian's theme of property and 
private ownership. Tau claims that her bird-words were ‘born and reared' in 
her aviary—not cuckoos. The same metaphor recurs throughout. Tau de- 
scribes the word póyıç (‘hardly’) as ‘vernacula et domi nata’, a phrase from 
Varro denoting words native to Latin rather than being imported from Greek.^^ 
But here, its literal meaning of a house-born slave is also present, and the 
Apologia repeatedly reattaches this meaning to the Varronian idiom. Thus 
the words xattitepos (tin), x&ttvpa (leather sole), rittas (pitch), náttañoç 
(peg) and tevtAtov (beet)—a typical Lucianic list of ignoble objects—were 
‘partly born on my estates, partly bought with my own money, or at least ac- 
cepted as a gift from others.45 Meanwhile, tettapdxovta (‘forty’) was ‘born 
and raised in my house’, and her mother, the Pythagorean tetpaxtis, ‘in my 
home begat her children, who, she has testified, were born to me in my house 
as family slaves'49 Calcagnini thus amplifies the tropes of property and slave- 
holding embedded in classical vocabulary about language (such as in 'ver- 
nacula’); for Tau, after all, words are property, and he is gravely concerned 
with the extent of his assets. This theme culminates in a passage where Tau 
defends himself from Sigma's charge that he is ‘proletarian’; just as Lucian's 
Sigma had insisted that his own wealth was inherited, so Calcagnini's Tau 
insists that he has conserved his paternae opes without any fraud or injus- 
tice, and that he is accustomed to use his wealth not for contumelia but for 
a harmless liberality. It is not enough to be rich—this is the message—one 
must have it fairly, and use it modestly. Sigma represents for Tau, just as Tau 
had done for Sigma, the upstart who gets her gains by evil, and uses them for 
evil, an enemy of the social order. To prove his point, Tau calls for the censo- 
rial tablets to be read out in court: 


‘Behold, Judges, counting her farms, estates and cattle, Sigma possess- 
es 200 talents; but taking into account the household money, the total 
comes to a further 54. 

— Come, now pronounce our census. 


44 Varro, De lingua Latina, x.3, listing three classes of words, ‘unum vernaculum ac domi 
natum, alterum adventicium, tertium nothum ex peregrino hic natum" 

45 Calcagnini, Apologia, 166: ‘partim in latifundiis meis nata, partim a me meo aere com- 
parata, aut certe gratis ab aliis fuisse accepta. 

46 Ibid., 167: ‘Eam enim mihi domi natam, domi adultam, testis fuerit foemina gravissima 
eorum mater Tetpaxtis ... ea sibi apud me liberos peperit, quos plane mihi vernas domi 
meae natos testata est’. 
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‘Counting his farms, estates and cattle, Tau possesses 300 talents; but 
taking into account the household money, the total comes to a further 
47 
701. 


The numbers correspond to the values of the letters in their names. = 200, 
+Y+p+a = 54; T = 300, a+v = 701. On numerological grounds at least, Tau’s assets 
are worth far more than those of his rival. Calcagnini has elaborated Lucian’s 
satire and its values, whether the expression of those values be sincere or iron- 
ic. In any case, they are the aristocratic values which Lauro Martines has influ- 
entially attributed to the Renaissance humanists, and which would have come 
naturally to Calcagnini as a jovial, learned servant of the court and church.48 


The aim throughout the Apologia is to ventriloquise Lucian and compete with 
him on his own terms, confined to the same cultural parameters. Calcagnini’s 
orientation to the classical past is most strikingly apparent in his conclusion, 
where Tau rebuts the pejorative association of his shape with the penal cross: 
not only, he insists, was he venerated by the Egyptians as a symbol of health 
(salus), but the Roman cross is no shameful figure either, for it punishes the 
wicked and so protects the upright. The absence of any Christian reference here 
is pointed: Calcagnini has genuinely tried to imagine, albeit in Latin, the sequel 
Lucian himself might have written. Those who still picture the Renaissance 
as a secularising movement will take this work as evidence, but the gesture 
is more specific: it is an emptying out of present knowledge, of the author 
in his moment, for a strict avoidance of anachronism. It is in this respect an 
Erasmian, eirenic exercise, even a nostalgic one, firmly denying any purchase 
of religious hindsight. As Zachary Schiffman is only the most recent scholar to 
argue, such an exercise would have been unthinkable before the Renaissance, 
which marked the birth of a sustained, systematic sense of anachronism, of 
the fundamental division between the present and the classical past.*9 


47 Ibid, 163: ‘En vobis Iudices, praediis, latifundiis, pecore in rationem redacto, Sigma in 
censu habet ducenta talenta: computato vero familiae peculio, summa ad quatuor et 
quinquaginta supra ducenta deducitur. Agedum et censum nostrum pronuncia. Praediis, 
latifundiis, pecore in rationem redacto, tad in censu trecenta talenta habet: computato 
vero familiae peculio, summa ad unum et septingenta deducitur: 

48 Lauro Martines, The Social World of the Florentine Humanists, 1390-1460 (London, 1963); 
see also the further remarks in Brian Jeffrey Maxson, The Humanist World of Renaissance 
Florence (Cambridge, 2014), 153-76. 

49 Zachary Sayre Schiffman, The Birth of the Past (Baltimore, 2012), esp. 144-52. See also, 
profitably Anthony Grafton, ‘Renaissance Readers and Ancient Texts: Comments on 
Some Commentaries, Renaissance Quarterly 38 (1985), 615-49. 
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But if the humanist movement made possible such a project, its effects and 
products were far from homogeneous, and other scholars, no less philological 
in their orientation, approached the classical past with fewer qualms about 
historical purity. This is neatly illustrated by another imitation of the Aba 
Xopqovov only a few years after Calcagnini's Apologia, by Miguel Jerónimo 
Ledesma (1510-47), who had held the Greek chair at the University of Valencia 
since 1531 and probably professed medicine as well.5° In 1545 Ledesma pub- 
lished a Greek grammar, the Graecarum institutionum compendium, append- 
ing two original Greek compositions or exercitamenta; the second a Homeric 
cento on the Passion of Christ; and the first an oration by Tau in reply to 
Lucian's Sigma. The bulk of this short piece covers now-familiar ground, and 
shares some examples with Calcagnini, for instance observing Sigma's invasion 
of Psi's territory, so that II£Ao| (Pelops) and "Aponp (Arab) came to written with 
two letters at the end (IIéAonzc, "Apars) instead of one.*! But Ledesma’s conclu- 
sion is the opposite of Calcagnini's. Where the latter, like Lucian, had seen in 
the cross only a Roman instrument of execution, Ledesma very firmly consid- 
ers it as a symbol of his faith, which ‘all men worship’. What follows is a sort of 
creed, borrowing terms from Greek mythology: 


We have put our faith in one God, the Son who is similar and indeed 
identical to the Father dwelling in Olympus, and was sent by Him down 
to Earth to die a life-giving death against the sin and fault of first-made 
Adam, and who, in his last moments, chose to die no other death but 
mine ... Dying upon me, Tau, he engendered life in the whole world.52 


This passage reiterates the patristic and mediaeval associations of the tau, the 
Holy Cross, and the symbol of life at Ezekiel 9:4. The abuse hurled at Sigma 
by the two Taus reinforces the distinction between humanisms: Calcagnini's 
Tau calls her perniciosissima, saevissima, execranda— secular insults—while 
Ledesma's damns him as atheos and asebes, godless and impious. Ledesma's 


50 On Ledesma's medical scholarship, see Luis García Ballester, Los Moriscos y la medicina: 
un capitulo de la medicina y la ciencia marginadas en la España del siglo XVI (Barcelona, 
1984), 24-8. 

51 Miguel Jerónimo Ledesma, ‘A6yos à tò Tad «à Aovxtavixd Ltypa aroxpiverar, in Graecarum 
institutionum compendium (Valencia, 1545), fol. 91v; cf. Calcagnini, Apologia, 162. 

52 Ledesma, 'Aóyoc, fol. 93v: ‘neniotevxapev elc Eva 0eóv, Tod Oeod matpd¢ vaiovtoç ev dAvUTIW 
viòv adtw bpoovatov Soto (cov, c xatenéUqOy dnd tod matpdc elc THY yhy, iva dvcl tod Adap 
TLOWTOTAKTTOV TTALTUATOS, Kal dUAPTH MATOS TOV 6dvorcov éxetvov Tov CwortoLlodvta droðvýoxot, 
6, TL Towy odte AANV TeAEUTHY elu) Tod ¿pov exelpotovycev åmoðvýoxew ... "Ev émol Tw Tad 
TH Conv droOvioxwy Etexe TH TAVTÌ KÓW. 
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exercise thus serves to express the triumph of Christianity over classical pagan- 
ism; it even recapitulates one of the central Christian paradoxes in its trans- 
valuation of the cross from lowest to highest, instrument of punishment to 
instrument of salvation. After reading Calcagnini, it is tempting to describe 
Ledesma's version in negative terms, as showing an inability or unwillingness 
to make the same leap, to suspend his own cultural frame for an objective 
imitation of the source. This would, I think, be a mistake: to the extent that 
Ledesma fails to match Calcagnini's capacity for empathy, for 'classicism' in 
Porter's sense, he succeeds in imbuing his material with additional meaning, 
bringing two worlds—second-century pagan Greece and sixteenth-century 
Catholic Spain—into real dialogue. He is less witty, but also less pedantic; 
ironically, it is the Calcagninis, not the Ledesmas, whom Lucian mocked. 

Jill once said that she preferred articles to monographs because the latter 
more quickly ‘dated’, became obsolete and merely of their time. Burckhardt's 
Cultur der Renaissance in Italien was all well and good, but its concerns and as- 
sumptions were stuck in the 1850s; Kristeller's Renaissance Philosophy of Man 
in the 1940s; Edgar Wind's Pagan Mysteries in the Renaissance in the 1960s, and 
so on. All were quaint, and our efforts today were soon to become so. A good 
article, by contrast, was useful forever. I said I agreed that books suffered this 
fate more than articles, but for that very reason I preferred them. It would be ri- 
diculous to dismiss Leonardo's Last Supper or Mann's Doctor Faustus as dated, 
mere products of the 1490s or 1940s, and scholarship need not be different: its 
purpose is not only the transmission of facts and analysis but the expression 
of a worldview. To be dated, liable to obsolescence, is to participate in history, 
and such participation is precisely what we cherish, and ought to cherish, in 
the culture of earlier ages. Ledesma's lack of objectivity gives his piece a rich- 
ness missing from Calcagnini's Apologia. But the latter, for all his effort to dis- 
solve the 1530s and write as Lucianus redivivus, produced a classic bit of 1530s 
humanism, with all the tics one would expect, including the very effort itself. 
He could escape the duty of participation no more than the Spaniard. 

Tau's revenge, the revenge of the humanist, the man of letters claiming 
ancient patrimony, was permanent: the senate of the seven vowels ruled in 
his favour. Tau, however, had two voices in victory—one reviving antiquity to 
learn her language and values, the other exhuming her for jewels but quite glad 
of her passing. One voice reconstructed Lucian's game, the other deconstruct- 
ed it, and the subsequent history of Western humanism, in the broader sense, 
records their conversation. 


CHAPTER 8 


A Knowing Likeness: Artists and Letterati at the 
Farnese Court in mid Sixteenth-Century Rome 


Dorigen Caldwell 


In October 1545, Titian went to Rome to paint portraits of Paul 111 Farnese and 
his close relations. According to the papal nuncio to Venice and Farnese in- 
sider, Giovanni Della Casa, the artist was ready to paint the entire family, even 
'down to the cats'! In the event, Titian's sojourn in the papal city was to last 
until the spring of the following year, during which time he was given rooms 
at the Vatican and shown the sights by Giorgio Vasari.? Of the many portraits 
painted while he was there, that of Paul III and his Grandsons (Capodimonte 
Museum, Naples) remains one of the most iconic images of the Farnese pope, 
alongside the same painter's portrait of Paul from 1543 (Figure 8.1, also in the 
Capodimonte). And yet, Titian was not the only artist producing papal por- 
traits at this time and it is another, rather different, portrayal that serves as the 
point of departure for the present study. 

Also probably dating to 1546, the bust of Paul shown in Figure 8.2 is one of 
three marble portraits of the pope made by Guglielmo della Porta, who was 
appointed plumbator apostolicarum in 1547.? Given the timing of the bust's 


1 SeeDella Casa's letter to Alessandro Farnese of 20 September 1544, cited in Roberto Zapperi, 
‘Alessandro Farnese, Giovanni Della Casa and Titian's Danae in Naples’, JWc1 54 (1991), 159- 
171, at 171: Messer Titiano.... È apparecchiato a ritrar l'Illustrissima Casa di Vostra Signoria 
Reverendissima in solidum, tutti fino alle gatte” 

2 R.Zapperi, Tiziano, Paolo III e i suoi nipoti. Nepotismo e ritratto di Stato (Turin, 1990), 31. 

3 On Della Porta see Werner Gramberg, ‘Guglielmo della Portas Grabmal für Paul 111. Farnese 
in San Pietro in Vaticano’, Rómisches Jahrbuch für Kunstgeschichte 21 (1984), 253-364; Carrol 
Brentano, ‘Guglielmo della Porta, Dizionario biografico degli Italiani, 37 (1989), 192-199; 
Christina Riebesell, ‘Guglielmo della Porta’, in Palazzo Farnèse. Dalle collezioni rinascimentali 
ad Ambasciata di Francia (Florence, 2011), 255-261. Brentano argues that the Naples bust was 
carved in preparation for the effigy of the pope on Paul's tomb; but the tomb commission 
dates from 1549, while Della Porta was already paid in December 1546 for 'un ritratto del 
Papa. It is highly likely that this payment relates to the marble bust in question, and not to 
another (bronze) bust, given that a year later he was explicitly paid for a portrait in bronze. 
Itis possible of course that this payment was for one of the other two marble portraits of the 
pope, but since they are all quite similar, the original commission probably dates to 1546. See 
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FIGURE 8.1 Titian, ‘Portrait of Paul III; 1543, oil on canvas, Capodimonte Museum, Naples. 
Reproduced with kind permission of the Museo e Real Bosco di Capodimonte— 
Ministero dei Beni e delle Attività Culturali e del Turismo. 
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FIGURE 8.2 Guglielmo della Porta, Portrait bust of Pope Paul III, c. 1546, white and coloured 
marble, Capodimonte Museum, Naples. Reproduced with kind permission of the 
Museo e Real Bosco di Capodimonte—Ministero dei Beni e delle Attività Culturali e 
del Turismo. 
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creation, it seems likely that the artist was consciously measuring himself 
against contemporary painted likenesses of the pope; his use of coloured mar- 
ble in particular suggests a direct engagement with the paragone or rivalry be- 
tween painting and sculpture. This was a topic of courtly and academic debate 
that was very much in vogue during these years, with Benedetto Varchi giving 
his famous lecture Della maggioranza delle arti to the Florentine Academy in 
the spring of 1547.4 The fact that Varchi also solicited the views of painters 
and sculptors on the subject indicates that artists were key participants in 
the debate—and the highly erudite milieu of the Farnese court represented a 
particularly fertile environment for this kind of exchange. Indeed, whether or 
not Guglielmo's bust was primarily conceived with the paragone in mind, it is 
likely that his contemporaries would have made the connection. 

Giorgio Vasari certainly associates the use of coloured marbles in sculpture 
to the paragone in the second edition of his Lives of the Artists (1568). When de- 
scribing the monument of Paul rv in Santa Maria sopra Minerva (1566), which 
makes extensive use of these materials, Vasari says that the artists responsible 
were ‘with colour imitating painting in sculpture. That is to say, by applying 
one of the key characteristics of painting, usually absent in sculpture, they 
were attempting to rival the imitative power of the sister art. Vasari praises this 
technique as a recent addition to the arts, invented by ingegni moderni. And 
while he fails to mention Della Porta by name, this new invention can be at- 
tributed directly to Guglielmo's experiments for the Farnese in the 1540s. 

On coming to Rome in 1537, Della Porta was recommended to Sebastiano 
del Piombo, who soon introduced him to Michelangelo. According to Vasari, 
Buonarroti became fond of the youngersculptor and helped him gain a foothold 
inthe Farnese household, where he excelled as a restorer of ancient sculpture." 


Museo e Gallerie Nazionali di Capodimonte. La collezione Farnese, vol. 3, Le arti decorative, ed. 
Silvia Cassani (Naples, 1996), 102-103. 

4 First published in 1549, it can be found together with the letters from artists in Scritti darte 
del Cinquecento, ed. Paola Barocchi, 3 vols (Milan and Naples, 1971-1977), 1:493—544- 

5 Giorgio Vasari, Le vite de' piu eccellenti pittori, scultori ed archittetori, ed. Gaetano Milanesi, 
9 vols (Florence, 1906), 7:551: 'E cosi veggiamo questa giunta all'altre industrie degli'ingegni 
moderni, e che i scultori con i colori vanno nella scultura imitando la pittura: 

6 Vasari, Vite, 7:545: l'anno 1537 si condusse a Roma, dove da Giovan Iacomo suo zio fu molto 
raccomandato a Fra Bastiano, pittore viniziano, suo amico, acció esso il racomandassi, come 
fece, a Michelagnolo Buonarruoti. 

7 Ibid.: ‘il quale Michelagnolo veggendo Guglielmo fiero, e molto assiduo alle fatiche, comin- 
ciò a porgli affezione, e innanzi a ogni altra cosa gli fece restaurare alcune cose antiche in 
casa Farnese; nelle quali si portò di maniera, che Michelagnolo lo mise al servigio del papa’ 
Guglielmo's skill at restoring ancient sculpture was much praised—his restoration of the 
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The Farnese collections—which included those of Paul and of his grandsons, 
Cardinals Ranuccio and Alessandro—were unparalleled in Rome and were 
added to assiduously, through extensive excavations at the Baths of Caracalla 
and continuous acquisitions. And among the antique statues displayed at 
both the Orti Farnesiani on the Palatine Hill and at the Palazzo Farnese were 
numerous sculptures in polychrome marbles. At the entrance to the Piazza 
del Fontanone on the Palatine, for instance, two kneeling Persians in pavon- 
azzetto marble and black paragone marble held two large plant vases; while 
the collection at the Palazzo included an Apollo in green basalt, two basalt 
Maenads, a Meleager in red marble, and a statue of Roma in porphyry? These 
statues were all restored by Guglielmo,® who in doing so must have made use 
of the extensive collection of coloured marble columns also listed in Farnese 
inventories.!° These and other sources of ancient spolia would have been 
similarly plundered for the coloured marble fireplaces that embellished the 
Palazzo Farnese and for the lavish inlaid marble table now in the Metropolitan 
Museum.!! These decorative pieces were joint projects by Guglielmo and the 
architect Jacopo Barozzi da Vignola!” and betray the broader taste for coloured 
marbles in Farnese circles, which finds its most public expression in the tomb of 
Paul 111 (1549-1575). Another Della Porta project, the tomb incorporated many 
polychrome marbles, in addition to figures in both Carrara marble and bronze. 
Inletters dating from 1551, Annibale Caro, who was overseeing the commission 
as a key adviser to Alessandro Farnese, praises the use of these costly materials 
as providing a lavish and worthy framework for the statues.!3 


Farnese Hercules, for instance, was so admired that even after the original legs of the stat- 
ue were found, those of Guglielmo were left in place for many years: Philippe Sénechal, 
‘I marmi antichi della collezione Farnese’, in J Farnese. Arte e collezionismo, eds Lucia 
Fornari Schianchi and Nicola Spinosa (Milan, 1995), 123-131, at 128. 

Ibid., 127. 

Riebesell, ‘Guglielmo della Porta’, 257. 

10 Sénechal, ‘I marmi antichi della collezione Farnese’, 128. 

11 Olga Raggio, ‘The Farnese Table: A Rediscovered Work by Vignola’, in The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art Bulletin, n.s., 18.7 (March 1960), 218-231, at 219, points out that all the mar- 
bles for the table were of ancient origin, and that in 1547 the Farnese architects went to 
Ostia specifically to source marbles for the Palazzo. 

12 See Christina Riebesell, ''arredo architettonico del Palazzo Farnese a Roma: Vignola e 
Guglielmo della Porta, in Vignola e i Farnese, eds Christoph L. Frommel et al. (Milan, 
2003), 35-59. 

13 Annibal Caro, Lettere familiari, ed. A. Greco, 3 vols (Florence, 1957), 2:102 (letter no. 368 to 
Marcello Cervini), ‘Risolva ancora, se le piacciono i componimenti di mischio, o se volesse 
ogni cosa di marmo, benché per campo de le figure di marmo e de le cornici, par che 
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The bust in Figure 8.2, which employs alabaster for the pope's vest- 
ments, must be understood in the wider context of this contemporary taste. 
Alessandro Farnese in particular, who was closely involved in the artistic pa- 
tronage of his grandfather,^ and probably had a hand in commissioning the 
bust in question,’ is known to have favoured highly decorative works of art. In 
this he was following in the footsteps of his father, Pier Luigi, as well as those 
of Paul himself, and his collection included an impressive number of antique 
gems and cameos.!6 The exquisite nature of the alabaster used by Della Porta is 
reminiscent not only of classical items from Alessandro's collection,!? but also 
of the engraved rock crystals that the cardinal commissioned from Giovanni 
Bernardi. These included several pieces based on designs by Perin del Vaga and 
Francesco Salviati, which were inserted into the famous Cassetta Farnese, in 
emulation of those carved for Pier Luigi after drawings by Michelangelo.!? Clare 
Robertson has suggested that the taste for the 'exquisite workmanship ... and 
costly materials' on display in such works were important factors in maintain- 
ing the idea of a patron's magnificenza.!9 Add to that the classical precedent of 
using polychrome marbles in sculpture and there seem to be ample motives 
for Della Porta's reintroduction of the technique into modern sculpture. 

And yet, as suggested earlier, the intellectual sophistication of the circles in 
which Della Porta was working, and Vasari's overt allusion to the paragone 
in relation to coloured marble sculpture, make it highly likely that aesthetic 
considerations were not the only ones governing this particular project. For 


stiamo benissimo, e facciamo la cosa ricca In a subsequent letter to Antonio Elio, Bishop 
of Pola (2305, no. 372) Caro writes that 'Si sono poi comprati per ornamento molti mischi 
bellissimi e di molto costo: 

14 Clare Robertson, Il gran cardinale: Alessandro Farnese, Patron of the Arts (London and 
New Haven, 1992), 53-55. 

15 The fact that Della Casa informed Alessandro of Titian's willingness to paint portraits of 
all the Farnese suggests that the cardinal had a particular interest in such matters, and he 
indicates in a letter of November 1547 to Giovanni Ricci that Della Porta had already at 
that time done ‘many services for him’ (Riebesell, ‘Guglielmo della Porta’, 255). Alessandro 
would go on to be heavily involved in the commission for the tomb of Paul 111, so it seems 
highly probable that he also had a role in the portrait busts. 

16 Robertson, Il gran cardinale, 23-28. 

17 See, for instance, a portrait head of Serapis in agate, which was listed in Ranuccio 
Farnese's inventory of 1566 and in Alessandro's studiolo in 1578 (I Farnese. Arte e collezion- 
ismo, 419-420). 

18 Robertson, Il gran cardinale, 36-40. 

19 Clare Robertson, ‘Colorno, Munich and Naples: Farnese Collecting, in The Burlington 
Magazine 137, no. 1108 (July 1995), 475-476. 
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one thing, we know that Alessandro Farnese prized artists who could provide 
him with new and ingenious inventions. In 1543, for instance, Vasari painted an 
allegory of Justice for Alessandro at the prompting of historian Paolo Giovio, 
who was something of a mentor to the young cardinal.2° The allegory, which 
involved highly original iconography, apparently devised by the artist himself?! 
pleased the cardinal greatly and led to Vasari being asked to decorate the gran 
salone of the Palazzo della Cancelleria. Painted over the summer and autumn 
of 1546—the rapidity of execution leading to its subsequent label of the Sala dei 
Cento Giorni—the programme is full of complex and sophisticated imagery, in- 
vented by Giovio, with input also from Vasari.?? When it came to commission- 
ing an altarpiece for his private chapel in the Cancelleria in 1548, meanwhile, 
Alessandro chose Francesco Salviati, an artist described by Giovanni Battista 
Armenini as having a ‘very refined intellect’ and by Vasari as capable of ‘in- 
genious inventions'?? The resulting painting, and the decorative programme 
(devised by Caro) into which it is inserted, incorporates imagery not only from 
the Old and New Testaments, but also from patristic and classical sources, in 
a display of erudition that mirrors the interests of the cardinal’s inner circle.?^ 
Alessandro actively surrounded himself with artists who had intellectual pre- 
tensions and with men of letters who had a genuine interest in art.25 


20 Giovio refers to Alessandro in his letters affectionately as 'Hephaiston;, (see, e.g., Giovio, 
Lettere, ed. G. G. Ferrero, 2 vols [Rome, 1956-1958], 2:21; 2:163), an epithet related to the 
cardinal's impresa of a thunderbolt, on which see Paolo Giovio, Dialogo delle imprese, 
ed. M. L. Doglio (Rome, 1978), 127-128. In a letter of August 1550 to Giovio in Florence, 
Alessandro tried to convince him to return to Rome, saying 'In somma questa vostra as- 
senza della Corte non si puó piü soffrire' (Giovio, Lettere, 2:256). 

21 See the letter from Giovio to Alessandro of 21 January 1543 (Giovio, Lettere, no. 158, 1:303- 
305) and the letter to Vasari of November 1544 (ibid., no. 197, 2:3). 

22 See, e.g., Clare Robertson, ‘Paolo Giovio and the ‘invenzioni’ for the Sala dei Cento Giorni, 
Atti del convegno Paolo Giovio: il Rinascimento e la memoria (Como, 1985), 225-237. 

23 Giovanni Battista Armenini, De’ veri precetti della pittura (Ravenna, 1587), 16-17: ‘[Salviati 
era] d'animo nobile, e di grande spirito, e vivendo, e vestendo alla Signorile ... più che me- 
diocremente nelle buone lettere instrutto, si discopriva continuamente co’ grandi grave, 
e di sottilissmo ingegno, e in molte scienze universale ... bellissimo parlatore era’); Vasari, 
Vite, 7:33: ‘Al cardinal Riccio da Montepulciano dipinse ... una bellissima sala ... piena di 
grazia, di bellissime fantasie e di molte capricciose ed ingegnose invenzioni 

24 Patricia Rubin, ‘The Private Chapel of Cardinal Alessandro Farnese in the Cancelleria, 
JWCI 50 (1987), 82-112. 

25 There are numerous letters from Giovio, Caro, and other letterati in Farnese circles which 
attest to their close friendships with artists; in his letters to Vasari in Florence, for in- 
stance, Giovio always asks him to say hello to other artist friends, including Pontormo, 
Bronzino, and Salviati (see, e.g., a letter of April 1547 in Der literarische Nachlass Giorgio 
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Guglielmo, too, seems to have been intimate with poets and letterati, claim- 
ing in a letter of 1567 to Bartolomeo Ammanati that he had an impresa invented 
for him by Caro. This personal symbolic device consisted of an image with the 
shield of Aeneas and the motto Unum omnia contra. Its meaning, according to 
Guglielmo, was that he used his art to defend himself against his critics, just as 
Aeneas had used his shield.?6 By recounting this episode the sculptor is keen to 
demonstrate not only that an eminent man of letters had devised an impresa 
for him, but that other leading letterati associated with the Farnese court had 
also discussed the device with him. Among those he lists as having given him 
their opinion on the impresa are Giovio, Pietro Bembo, Giovanni della Casa, 
Francesco Maria Molza, and Claudio Tolomei.?? In the same letter, Della Porta 
claims that he is writing a book on art in Rome, pointing to an interest in the- 
ory shared by many of the artists working for the Farnese, including Vasari, 
Vignola, and Federico Zuccaro, who all set pen to paper.?8 

The environment around the Farnese pope and his grandsons, then, 
was one in which intellectual exchange between artists and letterati was 
encouraged—and we know from Vasari that the paragone between painting 
and sculpture was one of the topics discussed. In his letter to Varchi on the sub- 
ject, Vasari says that when he was in Rome not long before, 'two of our courtiers 


Vasaris, ed. Karl Frey, 3 vols [Munich, 1923-1940] 1196-197) and his evident affection 
for Vasari himself is borne out in many letters (see, e.g., a letter of November 1547, ibid., 
1:206-207, where he asks for a portrait of ‘vostra testa riccia’). Caro's letters are likewise 
full of references to artist friends; on 28 June 1543, for instance, he writes to Francesco 
Maria Molza saying that he was lunching with Pirro Ligorio and miniaturist Giulio Clovio 
when Molza’s last letter arrived (Caro, Lettere familiari, no. 200, 1:274-276); and in another 
letter of 1549 he calls the engraver, Alessandro Cesati, ‘amico e più che fratello’ (ibid., 
2:86). Bronzino, meanwhile, wrote verses in defence of Caro in the latter's dispute with 
Castelvetro: see Tiziana Temperini, ‘Percorsi di invenzione manieristica nelle lettere di 
Annibal Caro, in Annibal Caro. Le ‘Lettere familiari’ e le traduzioni patristiche, ed. Stanislao 
Tamburri (Civitanova Marche, 1997), 1-47, at 26. 

26 See Guglielmo's letter to Ammanati cited in Werner Gramberg, Die Düsseldorfer 
Skizzenbücher des Guglielmo della Porta, 3 vols (Berlin, 1964), 11122127, at 124: ‘Cav. Caro 
mi diede già per impresa lo scudo di Enea con questo motto UNUM OMNIA CONTRA, 
volendo significare, che si come un solo scudo fabricato già da Vulcano facea schermo ad 
Enea contra l'arme di tutti i Latini, cosi io con le opere mie haverci potuto difendermi da 
tutti gl'emuli, che m'insurgevano contra et nel vero grande animo" 

27 Gramberg, Die Dusseldorfer Skizzenbücher, 1124: ‘Ho poi conosciuto esser veriss[im]o quel 
che sopra il medesimo scudo solevano dirmi il Tibaldeo, il Molza, il Giovio, il Sadoleto, il 
Bembo, il Serleti, il Casa, il Tolomei et molt'altri chiarissimi et divini ingegni” 

28  Vignola's Regola delli cinque ordini was written in 1562, Zuccaro's L'Idea de’ pittori, scultori 
ed architetti in 1607. 
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of [Cardinal Alessandro] Farnese had had a dispute on this very topic’ and had 
asked his opinion.2? What is more, we know that this was an environment in 
which the paragone stimulated artistic as well as theoretical responses, as is 
borne out by the famous example of Daniele da Volterra's David and Goliath, 
painted for Giovanni della Casa. According to Vasari, the work was devised spe- 
cifically to help Della Casa consider the rivalry between painting and sculpture 
for a book that he was writing.?? Since Della Casa was in Rome in the early 
15508, participating in discussions that would feed into his Galateo on ideal 
courtly behaviour, it is likely that the idea for the painting was conceived at this 
time.?! Daniele, meanwhile, had been working at Palazzo Farnese since 1547, 
the year he started working on the Sala Regia for Paul 111, and he remained 
close to both Alessandro and Caro in the years that followed.?? 

Daniele's painting for Della Casa addresses the paragone from a number of 
angles— quite literally, as it was painted on two sides of a slate panel, so as 
to show the same scene from different viewpoints. The ability of sculpture to 
represent more than one viewpoint, while painting could show only a single 
view, was one of the main arguments cited in defence of sculpture in paragone 
literature?3—and something that painters often sought to refute by showing 
multiple views of the same episode, or by using mirrors to simultaneously show 
the back and front of a given figure.?^ But Daniele was also addressing anoth- 
er key topos of the paragone debate through his choice of slate as a support: 


29 Scritti darte del Cinquecento, 1:493: ‘E per dirvi, ritrovandomi in Roma, dove si fece 
scomessa fra dua nostri cortigiani di Farnese della medesima, in me tal cosa rimessono: 

30 Vasari, Vite, 7.61: ‘Avendo monsignor messer Giovanni della Casa, fiorentino ed uomo 
dottissimo ... cominciato a scrivere un trattato delle cose di pittura, e volendo chiarirsi 
d'alcune minuzie e particolari dagli uomini della professione, fece fare a Daniello, con 
tutta quella diligenza che fu possible, il modello d'un Davit di terra finito; e dopo gli fece 
dipignere, o vero ritrarre in un quadro, il medesimo Davit, che è bellissimo, da tutte due le 
bande, cioè il dinanzi ed il di dietro, che fu cosa capricciosa” 

31 Roberto Paolo Ciardi, ‘Daniele da Volterra e la concorrenza delle arti’, in R. P. Ciardi and 
Benedetta Moreschini, Daniele Ricciarelli. Da Volterra a Roma (Milan, 2004), 4-44, at 32. 
Vasari does not specify a date, but does place it in the papacy of Julius 111 (1550-1555). 

32 Vittoria Romani, ‘Daniele da Volterra nella camera di Bacco e del liocorno’ Palazzo 
Farnèse, 73-79, at 73. Vasari, Vite, 7.56: 'Adunque, oltre all'affezione che gli portava il car- 
dinale, lo favorì di maniera il signore Annibale Caro appresso i suoi signori Farnesi, che 
sempre l’aiutarono. 

33 See, e.g., Francesco Sangallo's response to Varchi (Scritti darte del Cinquecento, 1:512), ‘a 
ogni volta d'occhio la statua tonda diventa un'altra, in modo che lo pittore [d']una sola 
vista fa una sola figura, e lo scultore in una sola figura ne fa molte rispetto alle molte viste: 

34 One famous example of multiple views was the painting of Bathsheba by Salviati in the 
Palazzo Sacchetti from the early 1550s. 
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the question of durability. Almost everyone who contributes to the debate 
in the sixteenth century touches on this issue, with the argument put forward 
that sculpture lasts much longer than painting and is therefore more useful.35 
As Varchi says in his Lezzione, evidence for this is provided by the fact that 
many more sculptures survived from antiquity than paintings—a powerfully 
evocative argument in a culture so committed to studying and collecting the 
remains of the classical past.36 Most commentators, including Varchi himself? 
answer this point by repeating the refutation first made by Leonardo, whose 
writings were crucial for this whole debate: that it is not the arte of sculpture 
itself that affords it its durability, but the materials used.38 Leonardo goes on 
to say that if painters merely used longer lasting materials, they could equal 
sculpture in this respect.?? By the mid sixteenth century, this challenge had 
helped to fuel an important new trend, of which Daniele's painting was just 
one example: that of paintings on stone. 

The invention of painting in oil ona stone support was credited to Sebastiano 
del Piombo in two separate sources from 1530. One of these, the contract for 


35 See, e.g., Baldassare Castiglione's comments on the matter in I libro del cortigiano, ed. 
V. Cian (Florence, 1947), 124: 'per esser le statue piü durabili, si poria forse dir che fussero 
di più dignità; perchè, essendo fatte per memoria, satisfanno più a quello effetto perchè 
son fatte, che la pittura’ (Book 1, Chapter 50). 

36 Scritti d'arte del Cinquecento, 1:532: 'Argomentano ancora dalla lunghezza del tempo, 
dicendo che la scultura è quasi perpetua, non essendo sottoposta né a piogge, né a fuoco 
et altri accidenti a gran pezzo quanto la pittura; il che apparisce nelle statue antiche, delle 
quali se ne truovano infinite, dove delle pitture non è rimasa in piè nessuna, se non se 
alcune nelle grotte di Roma. This echoes the sentiment expressed by Tullio Lombardo in 
a letter of 1526 where he states that ‘la scoltura è molto più senza comparatione, et non da 
parrangonar con pittura per niun modo, perchè da antiqui se ritrova fino alli nostri tempi 
de le sue scolture, con pitture veramente nulla si pol vedere’ (cited in C. Barbieri, “Tu, 
che lo stile con mirabil cura pareggi col martello.” Fortune e sfortune di Sebastiano’ in La 
Pietà di Sebastiano a Viterbo. Storia e tecniche a confronto, eds C. Barbieri, E. Parlato, and 
S. Rinaldi [Rome, 2009], 50-66, at 55). 

37 As Varchi puts it: ‘I pittori ... dicono questo non venire dall'arte, ma dal subbietto dell’arte’ 
(Scritti d'arte del Cinquecento, 1:532). And Paolo Pino, writing in 1548, says: ‘ma tal cosa non 
si contiene nell'arte, e che cosi sia, la scultura non è quella pietra, ma la scultura s'intende 
quella figura scolpita’ (Paolo Pino, Dialogo di pittura, eds Rodolfo and Anna Pallucchini 
[Venice, 1946], 137). 

38 Leonardo, ‘Il pittore e scultore’ in Scritti darte del Cinquecento, 1:477-478: ‘questa tal 
cosa non fa più dignità nello scultore, perche tal permanenza nasce dalla materia, e non 
dall’artefice? 

39  Ibid.,1:478:‘... la qual dignità pò ancora essere nella pittura, dipingendo con colori di vetro 
sopra i mettalli o terra cocta... 
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the artist's altarpiece for the Chigi Chapel in Santa Maria del Popolo, specifies 
that he is to paint on peperino, in a new technique of his own making;*° and 
this technique is also mentioned in a letter of the same year to Pietro Bembo, 
written by Vittorio Soranzo.*! Referring to an Ecce Homo that Sebastiano had 
painted on marble, Soranzo, who was privy chamberlain to Clement VII, says 
that through the union of paint with stone, the Venetian artist was creating 
images that were ‘almost eternal’.4? These remarks were clearly made with the 
paragone debate in mind, and Varchi uses very similar terminology to single 
out Sebastiano's contribution to the issue of durability in painting.^? As part 
of his discussion, Varchi also quotes the verses written on Sebastiano's famous 
portrait on slate of Giulia Gonzaga, which was painted for Ippolito de' Medici 
in 1532. The poems, by Francesco Molza and Gandolfo Porrini, refer explicitly 
to the painter's ability to rival sculpture, and serve further to demonstrate the 
currency of paragone ideas in Roman literary circles.44 Molza and Porrino 
corresponded with Varchi and were part of the same intellectual milieu in 
Rome as Caro and Giovio, frequenting the Accademia della Virtù and joining 
Alessandro Farnese's household in the later 1530s.45 So it is not surprising that 


40 Cited in Anne-Laure Collomb, Za peinture sur Pierre: splendeurs d'Italie a la Renaissance 
(Tours, 2012), 89, n. 20: Seb debbe depingere la detta tavola in detta cappella quale e hogi 
di pietra de peperino murata et ha da essere dipinta a olio in quel nuovo modo et inven- 
tione de lui per sua lunga factica et esperienza ha acquistato” 

41 Cited in Michael Hirst, Sebastiano del Piombo (Oxford, 1981), 124. 

42 Ibid.: Dovete sapere che Sebastianello nostro Venetiano ha trovato un segreto di pingere 
in marmo a olio bellissimo il quale farà la pittura poco meno che eterna. I colori... si 
uniscono col marmo in maniera che quasi impetriscono. 

43 Scritti darte del Cinquecento, 1:532: I pittori ... dicono che si può dipingere ancora nei 
marmi, e cosi saranno eterne a un modo, allegando l'esempio di fra’ Bastiano: 

44 Ibid.: (Molza), ‘Tu, che lo stile con mirabil cura/ pareggi col martello, e la grandezza/ che 
sola possedea già la scultura/ ai colori doni e non minor vaghezza, / si che superba gir può 
la pittura,/ sola per te salita a tanta altezza/ col senno, onde n'apristi il bel segreto,/ Muovi 
pensoso a l'alta impresa e lieto’; 1:533: (Porrino), ‘E con quell’arte, di che solo onori/ il secol 
nostro e lo fai chiaro e bello,/ con nuovo uso agguagliando i tuoi colori/ alle forze d'incude 
e di Martello,/ or coronata di novelli fiori,/ or col fianco appoggiata a un arbuscello,/ E 'n 
mille altre maniere, e 'n treccia e 'n gonna,/ forma l'altera e gloriosa Donna. On the sub- 
ject of literary celebrations of Sebastiano's paintings see Costanza Barbieri, ‘Sebastiano’s 
portraits in paragone: sculpted paintings, praise through images, in Sebastiano del Piombo 
1485-1547, eds Roberto Contini et al. (Milan, 2008), 53-57. 

45 See, e.g., Caro'sletters to Molza and Porrino of 1538, where he talks about meeting Giulia 
Gonzaga and cites Porrino's verses on her (Caro, Lettere familiari, 189-90 and 94-98). 
Caro was very close to Varchi (see, e.g., Tiziana Temperini, ‘Percorsi di invenzione manier- 
istica’ 1), while Varchi stayed with Molza on his way to Venice in 1536 (Salvatore Lo Re, 
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it was in these circles—of letterati and their patrons, including Ippolito de' 
Medici and the Farnese—that one finds a penchant for paintings on stone 
through the middle years of the sixteenth century. 

Apart from the many religious works on stone supports,46 including 
Sebastiano's Madonna of the Veil, which hung in Alessandro's private chamber,” 
and Salviati's Cancelleria altarpiece, painted on peperino,48 the most no- 
table type of image to exploit this technique was the portrait. Painters such 
as Salviati, Girolamo da Carpi, and Jacopino del Conte produced numerous 
portraits on stone,^? while Sebastiano painted depictions on slate of both 
Clement vii and Paul 111 (Figure 8.3). These were executed during his tenure 
as plumbator, and it has been suggested that the adoption of a stone support 
might have lent them an authority akin to that of papal seals and bulls.5° While 
this may be rather speculative, it is true that the office of plumbator—held by 
both Sebastiano and Guglielmo—was responsible for the ‘official’ likeness of 
the pope. More to the point for our purposes, the contemporary description 
of Sebastiano's paintings on stone as 'almost eternal' strongly indicates that 
such portraits constituted a theoretically-engaged attempt to create likenesses 
that would withstand the test of time in a way that could rival sculpture. The 
issue of durability was of course especially important for portraiture, given its 
potential for perpetuating the memory of the sitter. As Armenini put it: ‘mak- 
ing a true likeness from some material that will last, will go a long way to pre- 
serving their name for posterity, since it is in this way that their virtues are 
known and made manifest for many centuries.5! 


"Chi potrebbe mai, a questi tempi, badare a lettere?" Benedetto Varchi, Pier Vettori e 
la crisi fiorentina del 1537, Studi storici 43.2 (Apr.-Jun., 2002), 367—409, at 378). On the 
Accademia della Virtù, see, e.g, Robertson, Il gran cardinale, 21; Patricia Simons and 
Monique Kornell, 'Annibal Caro's After-Dinner Speech (1536) and the Question of Titian 
as Vesalius's Illustrator, Renaissance Quarterly 61 (2008), 1069-1097. 

46 There are many altarpieces painted on stone in Roman churches dating from the middle 
years of the sixteenth century: see, e.g., Pietra dipinta: tesori nascosti del ’500 e del '600 
da una collezione privata milanese, ed. M. Bona Castellotti (Milan, 2000), 24; Collomb, La 
Peinture sur pierre, 67—73. 

47 IFarnese. Arte e collezionismo, 192; Vasari, Vite, 5.574. 

48 Rubin, The Private Chapel of Cardinal Alessandro Farnese, 92-93. 

49 See, e.g., Collomb, La Peinture sur pierre, 9914. 

50 Elena Calvillo, 'Authoritative Copies and Divine Originals: Lucretian Metaphor, Painting 
on Stone, and the Problem of Originality in Michelangelo’s Rome’, Renaissance Quarterly 
66 (2013), 453—508, at 492. 

51 Armenini, Dei veri precetti, 189 ‘contrafacendosi l'effigie vera con quelle materie, le quali 
siano per durar qualche tempo, si provede in gran parte al nome, et alla posterità di quelli, 
perch'egli e tale, che per ciò si conoscono, et si manifestano le virtù loro per molti secoli” 
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FIGURE 8.3 Sebastiano del Piombo, Portrait of Paul III with his grandson, c. 1534, oil on slate, 
Galleria Nazionale, Parma. Reproduced with kind permission of the Ministero 
dei Beni e delle Attività Culturali e del Turismo— Complesso Monumentale della 
Pilotta. 


The role of portraiture as an enduring encapsulation of the deeds and person- 
ality of exemplary men was much discussed in Farnese court circles, where 
variations on the type were explored by Giovio, Caro, and others. Portrait med- 
als were given complex riversi that would add to knowledge of the sitter's char- 
acter, while imprese, which were first theorized by Giovio, were extensively 
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employed as sophisticated badges of identity.52 The interest in conveying both 
likeness and significance was also central to collections of portraits such as 
that of Giovio himself, housed at his Museo at Como.53 To bequeath to poster- 
ity as complete a portrait as possible of the sitters depicted, Giovio added in- 
scriptions underneath the paintings, which were published in two volumes of 
Elogia (1546 and 1551). That the portraits and Elogia worked together to provide 
an immortalizing record of their subjects was made explicit by Pietro Aretino 
in a letter to Giovio of April 1546, in which he responds to a request for a por- 
trait of himself. He says there that he would consider himself a nonentity with- 
out Giovio, who through his Elogia made worthy men ‘immortal’, and brought 
‘the dead back to life.54 Giovio himself expresses a similar sentiment when 
urging Vasari later that year to continue with the Lives of the Artists, 'for there is 
nothing better than to live after death.55 While both Giovio and Aretino were 
referring more specifically to literary portraits, it is clear that Giovio consid- 
ered these as analogous in many ways to painted portraits, stating in the dedi- 
cation to his Life of Leo x, for instance, that in it he had ‘expressed a portrait of 


52 See, e.g., W. Thompson, ‘Antonfrancesco Doni's “Medaglie”, Print Quarterly 24 (2007), 
223-238 at 229-231; Dorigen Caldwell, The Sixteenth-Century Italian Impresa (New York, 
2004), 7-14. 

53 See Linda Susan Klinger, The Portrait Collection of Paolo Giovio, Ph.D. dissertation 
(Princeton, 1991). 

54 Cited in Paolo Procaccioli, ‘Pietro Aretino e Sebastiano del Piombo. Un'amicizia a termine 
e l'ombra di Michelangelo; in In utrumque paratus: Aretino e Arezzo, Aretino a Arezzo: in 
margine al ritratto di Sebastiano del Piombo, ed. P. Procaccioli (Rome, 2008), 133-166 at 
136: ‘Mi terrei certo un non nulla, se la penna con cui fate eterno chi né degno, non mi 
facesse parer qualche cosa. Due vite hanno gli uomini illustri al di d'oggi, e una morte a 
gran pena essi vivano in virtu di natura, e per vostra; ma s'avanza il potere di voi, sopra 
il suo imperochè date al nome, ciò che non pò dar ella a la carne. Onde l'essenza, che 
viene da voi, non pur manca nel modo di quelli che deriva da lei, ma risuscita coloro 
che si moiano non altrimenti che il vostro calamo fusse lo Iddio de la immortalità che ci 
perpetua. 

55 Giovio, Lettere, 2:55, no. 240 (27 November 1546): ‘Voi attenderete al vostro libro ... poi che 
altro non c'è che campare doppo la morte. This theme is picked up on by Michelangelo 
when praising the Lives in a letter to Vasari of 1 August 1550: ‘sendo voi risucitatore 
d'uomini morti, che voi alungiate vita a’ vivi" (Frey, 1:289-290.) And Caro also alludes 
to the ability of the Lives to encapsulate memory, in a letter to Vasari of December 1547: 
"M'avete dato la vita a farmi vedere parte del commentario ch'avete scritto de gli artefici 
del disegno, che certo l'ho letto con grandissimo piacere, e mi par degno d'esser letto da 
ognuno, perla memoria che visi fa di molti uomini eccellenti. (Caro, Lettere familiari, 2:50, 
no. 319). 
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true likeness [of the pope] ... having imitated in this the practice of painters.56 
That said, he clearly deemed images on their own to be insufficient, given his 
addition of inscriptions to the portraits in his own collection, and his criticism 
of imprese without mottoes.57 He is furthermore explicit in his concern for 
the transitory nature of painting in a letter of April 1547, where he tells Vasari 
that it is the writing of the Lives that will render him immortal, rather than his 
painted works, which will be ravaged by time and eaten by worms.5? 

This preoccupation with lasting forms of commemoration, not to mention 
concerns about the vulnerability of painting, may well have underpinned the 
popularity of portraits on stone among the educated circles of Rome. And yet, 
these portraits did not constitute the end of the debate surrounding durability, 
and not everyone was convinced that stone supports were practical. Writing 
in 1549, for instance, Anton Francesco Doni, a great friend of Giovio's, suggests 
that ‘the method of painting on stone is corruptible and transitory’;5? while 
concerns about the fragility of slate in particular were raised by the agent 
charged with overseeing the commission for Sebastiano's Ubeda Pieta.®° Vasari 
meanwhile recounts that Sebastiano's paintings on stone were so heavy that 
they were hard to move.9! Given the ongoing nature of the discussion, it seems 
likely that different artistic solutions were also posited. And this brings us back 
to Guglielmo. Using a technique that Vasari would later describe as 'imitating 
painting in sculpture, Della Porta was surely making his own foray into the 
disputed territory of the paragone by adding colour to the tried and tested me- 
morializing type of the portrait bust. 

The possibility that his portrait of Paul 111 was understood by others in this 
light is suggested, intriguingly, by Vasari himself in his letter on the paragone 
to Varchi. Arguing for the superior ability of painting to render likeness, Vasari 
cites the example of a portrait of the Farnese pope— presumably one of those 


56 Cited by Klinger, The Portrait Collection of Paolo Giovio, 30: ‘ho espresso la effigie di vera 
somiglianza ... havendo in cio ... imitato il costume de pittori. 

57 See, e.g., Dialogo delle imprese, 60. 

58 Giovio, Lettere, 2:196-197 (2 April 1547), ‘La vostra lettera/ ettutta da filosofo; come spero, 
che sarete in compilare il bel libro delli famosi pictori, qual vi fara al certo immortale; 
Perche in fatto, le cose, che havete fatto a Mont Holiveto in Napoli ... alla fine fine saranno 
chachabaldole, consumate dal sanitro e dalle tarle; ma quello che scriverete, non lo con- 
sumerà il ladro tempo.’ 

59 Scritti darte del Cinquecento, 1:582: '| modo di colorire in pietra sia corruttibile e transito- 
rio, perche le pietre sono umide” 

60 Calvillo, ‘Authoritative Copies and Divine Originals’, 485. 

61 Vasari, Vite, 5.579: ‘Ben è vero che, finite, non si potevano ... muovere nè trasportare, se 
non con grandissima difficulta” 
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by Titian—which was so lifelike that when it was placed outside for varnishing, 
passers-by mistook the effigy for the pope himself and took their caps off to 
him.8? It is interesting that Vasari not only chose a portrait of Paul 111 to make 
this point, but also underlined it by asserting that a sculpture would never have 
elicited such a reaction. Given that Vasari must have been aware of Guglielmo's 
bust when making these comments, it is tempting to see them as a deliberate— 
and decidedly negative—appraisal of the sculptor's attempts at rivaling paint- 
ing. If this was indeed the case, it conjures the possibility, already touched 
upon, that the paragone in many ways constituted an ongoing dialogue be- 
tween practice and theory, where contributions were made through both word 
and image, by both artists and theorists. And while Giovio, for instance, never 
overtly commented on the paragone, he clearly had an opinion on the relative 
merits of painting and sculpture in relation to portraiture. On the subject of 
the profile heads adorning the facade of Tommaso Cambi's palace, for which 
he designed the programme, Giovio insists that these be done in stucco, with a 
coloured ground, because in his eyes, marble sculpture was no good for achiev- 
ing a ‘true likeness’. 

Views such as those expressed by Giovio and Vasari, key members of the 
Farnese court during the later 1540s, would surely have contributed to an 
underlying culture of rivalry. This may well have prompted a response from 
Guglielmo, particularly if one remembers that he was measuring himself 
not only against Titian with his portrait of Paul, but also against Sebastiano, 
whom he succeeded as plumbator. Indeed, it seems that Sebastiano, de- 
scribed by Giovio as ‘without peers’ as far as portraiture was concerned,** was 
still producing portraits on slate—which were explicitly discussed in terms 
of the paragone, as we have seen—right up to his death in 1547. The inven- 
tory of works left in his studio at that time includes many such paintings, 
along with numerous prepared pieces of slate ready for painting.95 While his 
portrait on slate of Paul 111 was probably executed much earlier, it nonethe- 
less represented the other side of the paragone coin to Guglielmo's offering: 


62 Scritti darte del Cinquecento, 1:497: ‘Appresso, il ritrare le persone vive di naturale, somi- 
gliando, dove aviamo visto ingannar molti occhi a' di nostri: come nel ritratto di papa 
Paolo terzo, messo per vernicarsi in su un terrazzo al sole, il quale da molti che passavano 
veduto, credendolo vivo gli facevon di capo; che questo a scolture non veddi mai fare. 

63 ‘Sarebbe forsi bene farle [le teste] di stucco in profilo, et colorir il campo, dico questo 
perche di marmo fatte a vera similitudine non si fornebbono in cento anni' (Klinger, The 
Portrait Collection of Paolo Giovio, 57, n. 106). 

64 Paolo Giovio, ‘Raphaelis Urbinatis Vita’, Scritti d'arte del Cinquecento, 1:16-17: ‘Ante alios 
autem Sebastianus Venetus oris similitudines incomparabili felicitate repraesentat. 

65  Seethe inventory of Sebastiano's effects in Hirst, Sebastiano del Piombo, 154-156. 
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the lifelike quality of painting coupled with the durability of stone. But if 
Guglielmo could never rival Sebastiano's verisimilitude, the addition of co- 
lour to his bust could approach another key attribute of painting, namely the 
ability to delight and ornare.96 Meanwhile, slate could never really compete 
with sculpture as far as durability was concerned—as the numerous exam- 
ples of antique portrait busts in Roman collections confirmed. Moreover, the 
role of sculpture in bestowing both perpetuity and a certain exemplary stand- 
ing on its subjects was generally acknowledged. Bronzino, for instance, in his 
response to Varchi, concedes that marble and bronze statues 'give honour to 
illustrious men ... and make those who see them want to emulate their vir- 
tuous deeds.” This sentiment was echoed by Vasari in the Proemio to the 
Lives, when he said that sculpture is ‘better at conserving the name of those 
depicted.'68 Given the ideas being voiced in Farnese circles at this time regard- 
ing both memorialization and the rivalry between painting and sculpture, it 
seems likely that, whatever Guglielmo's intentions were in sculpting this bust, 
it had the potential to contribute to the debate. 

The use of coloured marbles in sculpture was certainly an aesthetic that 
Della Porta would pursue, and one that would become particularly fashion- 
able for tomb monuments—another type where durability was of paramount 
concern. Indeed Annibal Caro's own tomb would incorporate a coloured mar- 
ble bust,®? while the monument to Michelangelo in Santa Croce, designed 
by Vasari to include personifications of painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
would also employ these materials. Eventually, Guglielmo himself would pro- 
nounce on the rivalry between painters and sculptors, if not necessarily on 
the paragone as such. He seemed to take particular pleasure, for instance, 
in the fact that in 1567 his protégé, Giovanni Antonio Buzzi, had beaten 


66 See, e.g., Varchi in Scritti d'arte del Cinquecento, 1:531: 'Argomentano ancora dalla vaghezza 
e dal diletto, che si cava maggiore della pittura che della scultura’; Castiglione, Jl libro 
del cortigiano, 124: 'Ma oltre alla memoria, sono ancor e la pittura e la statuaria fatte per 
ornare, ed in questo la pittura è molto superiore: 

67 Scritti darte del Cinquecento, 1:501: Vogliono ancora innalzarla con dire la scultura esser 
molto magnifica e di grandissimo ornamente nelle cittadi, perche con quella si fanno 
colossi e statue, si di bronzo e si di marmo e d'altro, che fanno onore agli uomini illustri 
et adornano le terre e pongon voglia, negli uomini che le veggano, di seguitare l'opere 
virtuose per avere simili onori” 

68 ‘Proemio di tutta l’opera’ (Vite, 1.93), la scultura esser tanto più nobile della pittura, quan- 
to ella è più atta a conservare il nome di chi è celebrato da lei ne’ marmi e ne’ bronzi, 
contro a tutte l'ingiurie del tempo e dell'aria, che non è essa pittura" 

69  Caro's tomb monument (1567) is situated in Alessandro Farnese's titular church of San 
Lorenzo in Damaso and was designed by Giovanni Antonio Dosio. 
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Vasari to the commission for the tomb of Pius v; and one wonders whether 
this victory was not made that bit sweeter because his rival for the project 
was a painter."? This seems to be confirmed by Guglielmo's vitriolic attack 
around the same time on Daniele da Volterra for his pretensions to become 
a sculptor in later life. Describing Daniele's move from painter to sculptor as 
something of a mythical ‘metamorphosis’ he points out that only Ovid could 
come up with that kind of transformation, and he had been dead a long time."! 
This acerbic dismissal of Daniele probably stemmed from the fact that the 
painter had obtained an important sculptural commission (the monument 
to Henry 11) through the agency of Michelangelo,” but it also seems to indi- 
cate that, for Guglielmo, artists—with the possible exception of Buonarroti 
himself—should know their trade and stick to it. Which did not mean they 
could not borrow elements from the rival art; indeed by using colour, perhaps 
Guglielmo thought he could beat painters at their own game. 


70 See Gramberg, Die Dusseldorfer Skizzenbiicher, 1122: 'S'indussero [Vasari] a mandar a 
N.S.re quell lor dissegno, con ferma speranza, che non dovesse haver qua concorrenza 
che'l pareggiasse. Ma quanto se ne siano ingannati il prudente giuditio di S. Beat.ne et 
un giovane solo de la mia scquola, mediocre fra tutte laltre, l'han dimostrato” See D. 
Caldwell, 'Grace and Favour: Pius v and Sepulchral Architecture in Counter-Reformation 
Rome, Artibus et historiae 72 (2015), 211-246. 

71 See Gramberg, Die Dusseldorfer Skizzenbiicher, 1117-18: ‘Discorso contro Daniello pittore, 
che s'arrogava di esser scultore e fonditore estimato, di professioni eroneamente ... perché 
hoggidi non si veggono più di queste trasformationi di persone, et Ovidio che gia le fece, 
é morto: 

72 See, e.g., Antonia Bostrom, 'Daniele da Volterra and the Equestrian Monument to Henry 11 
of France, The Burlington Magazine 137, no. 1113 (Dec. 1995), 809-820. 


CHAPTER 9 


Greek Antiquities and Greek Histories in the 
Late Renaissance! 


William Stenhouse 


Modern historians and archaeologists of ancient Greece do not usually see 
the late Renaissance as a vital period in the development of their fields. Quite 
the contrary: they take Roberto Weiss's already bleak pronouncement, that 
in the aftermath of the fall of Constantinople, 'the curtain fell over Greek 
archaeological studies for nearly a century’ and extend the blackout until 
the late seventeenth century? Sixteenth-century Greece was, apparently, 
a 'terra incognita, as a result of Ottoman domination and humanist negli- 
gence.? The textually-inclined colleagues of these historians have a different 
view of the stage, though the period after 1540 still gets short shrift: the re- 
cent Oxford Handbook of Hellenic Studies has a chapter on 'Hellenism in the 
Renaissance, taking the story up to Budé, and follows that with 'Hellenism 
in the Enlightenment, starting in the eighteenth century^ Whatever hap- 
pened in between clearly does not rival the excitements of Erasmus and the 


1 Several years ago in Princeton Jill heard an inchoate version of these thoughts, punctuated by 
a powerpoint presentation in which Greek characters appeared as gibberish (given the argu- 
ment that the history of Greek studies has not received as much attention as it should have 
done, the computer was demonstrating, perhaps, its sense of irony). I hope that this version 
is better. I have also presented some of the material and arguments contained here at the 
RSA conferences in Los Angeles and Venice, the Collecting and Display conference organized 
by Andrea Galdy in Florence, and a workshop on antiquarianism at the Forschungszentrum 
Gotha der Universitat Erfurt, organized by Martin Mulsow. I am grateful to the audiences 
and organizers of those events, and to Tanya Pollard and the editors of this volume for their 
comments. 

2 Roberto Weiss, The Renaissance Discovery of Classical Antiquity, 2nd ed (Oxford, 1988), 144. 

3 Jonathan Hall, Artifact and Artifice: Classical Archaeology and the Ancient Historian (Chicago, 
2014), 4, citing Roland Etienne, Christel Miiller and Francis Prost, Archéologie historique de la 
Grèce antique (Paris, 2000), 6. 

4 The Oxford Handbook of Hellenic Studies, eds George Boys-Stones, Barbara Graziosi and 
Phiroze Vasunia (Oxford, 2009). 
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Reformation, and of Rousseau and the French Revolution. Historians of the 
Renaissance look at the period differently again, but still the Hellenism of 
the fifteenth century, with the triumphant story of the rediscovery of Greek 
in Western Europe, is much better known than that of the sixteenth.® From 
around 1540, however, publishers like Johannes Oporinus and Henri Estienne, 
translators and editors like Wilhelm Xylander and Isaac Casaubon, and his- 
torical scholars like Carlo Sigonio and Joseph Scaliger made available a library 
of texts in Greek and gave readers the information that they needed to put 
those texts in context.” In doing so, they spurred interest in Greek and Greece 
and created the foundations for later Hellenic revivals. 

This paper examines some of the features and consequences of this late 
Renaissance Hellenism from the perspective of contemporary developments 
in historical scholarship on ancient Rome. As is now well known, in the late 
sixteenth century scholars produced ground-breaking chronological and in- 
stitutional surveys of the Roman state, and in doing so began to exploit the 
material evidence of inscriptions and coins.? The work that these scholars 
produced shaped approaches to Roman history for centuries to come, and 
the techniques that they developed had an enormous influence on historical 


5 See, e.g., Simon Goldhill, Who Needs Greek? Contests in the Cultural History of Hellenism 
(Cambridge, 2002), 15: ‘I care about Erasmus because he made learning Greek sexy' How can 
Casaubon and Scaliger compete with that? 

6 Theliterature on fifteenth-century Greek humanism is, of course, huge: see, e.g., N. G. Wilson, 
From Byzantium to Italy: Greek Studies in the Italian Renaissance (London, 1992), Mariarosa 
Cortesi, ‘Umanesimo greco’ in Lo spazio letterario del Medioevo, 1. Il Medioevo latino, vol. 111 
La ricezione del testo, ed. Guglielmo Cavallo et al. (Rome, 1995), 457—507, and Christopher 
Celenza, ‘Hellenism in the Renaissance’, in The Oxford Handbook of Hellenic Studies, 150-65 
(the collection mentioned above). For Estienne, see Judit Kecskeméti, Bénédicte Boudou and 
Hélène Cazes, La France des humanistes, vol. 2, Henri II Estienne, éditeur et écrivain (Turnhout, 
2003) and for Casaubon, Héléne Parenty, Isaac Casaubon helléniste: des studia humanitatis 
à la philologie (Geneva, 2009). On learning Greek in the sixteenth century, see Erika Nuti, 
Longa est via: Forme e contenuti dello studio grammaticale dalla Bisanzio paleologa al tardo 
Rinascimento veneziano (Alessandria, 2014), 267—352. 

7 George Tolias is one of the few scholars to stress the importance of this period; I follow his 
lead here. He argues that the 150 years from the first edition of Pausanias through to the 
1670s (the period of the travellers and archaeologists Jacob Spon and George Wheler) were 
‘a critical and decisive phase in Greek studies, and that work on the text of Pausanias was 
particularly inspirational: ‘Introduction: Pausanias in Modern Times’, in Following Pausanias: 
The Quest for Greek Antiquity, ed. Maria Georgopoulou et al. (Athens, 2007), 61. 

8 See, for example, the synthesis of Johannes Rosinus, Romanarum antiquitatum libri decem 
(Basel, 1583), and the sixteenth-century works collected in Joannes Graevius, Thesaurus an- 
tiquitatum romanarum, 12 vols (Utrecht, 1694-99). 
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practice more generally. The textual sources for Roman history, though, were 
well-known and accessible, and the available material evidence extensive. 
Greek evidence was scantier, required more interpretation and raised dif- 
ferent questions. More fundamentally, Greek history required definition in a 
way that Roman history did not. I will show how scholars before 1600 thought 
about the geographical and chronological extent of Greece, what they made 
of material remains, and then how in the case of coins, they were able to 
integrate material evidence and textual evidence. The form that their work 
took can look unsatisfactory and inaccessible today, hidden in large folios and 
given the still-dismissive title ‘antiquarian’, but they raised questions and col- 
lated information vital to the development of Greek historical practice. 


Greek History in Time and Space 


In an essay on the writing of the history of Sicily in the eighteenth century, 
Arnaldo Momigliano began with the following words: ‘There is a very ele- 
mentary difference between Roman and Greek history to which perhaps not 
enough attention has been paid. Roman history, to the ordinary educated man, 
has definite limits in space and time: it has a beginning, it has an end; and 
it is obvious, if you speak of Roman history, that you mean the history of a 
well-defined territory ... With the Greeks it was the opposite. There were no 
obvious limits of time and space, no proper beginning, no agreed end, and 
no geographical boundaries? Although no humanist of the late Renaissance 
put the problem so elegantly, this elementary difference became apparent 
then (late Renaissance humanists were, of course, far from ordinary educated 
men).!° Scholars knew that the ancient Roman empire had boundaries, and 
they knew that it lost its last western emperor in 476. They argued a little about 
where those boundaries might lie, and much more about the course and impli- 
cations of the empire's fall, but they could agree on what ancient Roman histo- 
ry involved. With Greece, however, the questions were open: did Greek history 


9 Arnaldo Momigliano, ‘The Rediscovery of Greek History in the Eighteenth Century: The 
Case of Sicily’, in his Settimo contributo alla storia degli studi classici e del mondo antico 
(Rome, 1984), 133-34- 

10 I have also raised these points in an essay, which serves as a companion piece to this, 
on the political implications of Greek history-writing in this period: William Stenhouse, 
'Early Modern Greek Histories and Republican Political Thought, in Ancient Models in the 
Early Modern Republican Imagination, ed. Wyger Velema and Arthur Weststeijn (Leiden, 
forthcoming). 
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end with the Roman conquest, or the Ottoman conquest, or somewhere in be- 
tween? Did Greece include the cities of southern Italy, Venetian Cyprus, and 
Ottoman Turkey, or was it limited to the Peloponnese? As scholars produced 
work designed to help elucidate texts, these questions became prominent. 
The question of the geographical extent of Greece was highlighted by 
Nicolaus Sophianos' influential 1540 map of ancient Hellas. Sophianos was 
born in Corfu around 1500, and in 1515 or 1516 travelled to Rome to study at 
Leo x's Greek college on the Quirinal Hill." He stayed on the Italian peninsula, 
and from the early 1530s he was mostly based in Venice, working as a copyist 
and translator, and acting as an agent for Diego Hurtado de Mendoza. Despite 
the differences in his background, in his cultural patriotism he resembles one 
of the more famous fifteenth-century Byzantine emigrés.!2 On the one hand, 
through his work he wanted 'to revitalize a pitiable nation and give it wings to 
fly from all its lack of education.!3 On the other, he aimed to educate people 
on the Italian peninsula and beyond about the history, language, and plight 
of Greece. His map of Greece, first published in 1540, was directed at the lat- 
ter audience." It included a concordance showing both ancient and modern 
place names, allowing those more familiar with classical Greek literature to 
connect their reading with whatever they heard about contemporary develop- 
ments. When Johannes Oporinus reissued it in Basel, in 1544-45, he also com- 
missioned a Praefatio, from Nicolaus Gerbel, a Lutheran protégé of Erasmus in 


11 For details on Sophianos and the map, see George Tolias, ‘Totius Graeciae: Nicolaos 
Sophianos's Map of Greece and the Transformations of Hellenism’, Journal of Modern 
Greek Studies 19 (2001), 1-22 (= Idem, Challenged Territories: Cartographies of Greece and the 
Levant during the Ottoman Era [Istanbul, 2010], 105-23) and Idem, ‘Nikolaos Sophianos's 
Totius Graeciae Descriptio: The Resources, Diffusion and Function of a Sixteenth-Century 
Antiquarian Map of Greece’, Imago Mundi 58 (2006), 150-82. 

12 See Han Lamers, ‘The Imperial Diadem of Greece: Giovanni Gemisto's Strategical 
Representation of “Graecia” (1516), in Discourses of Power. Ideology and Politics in Neo- 
Latin Literature, ed. Karl Enenkel et al. (Hildesheim, 2012), 65-94; Idem, ‘De “plaatseli- 
jkheid” van Griekenland: De territoriale verankering van het Griekendom in de vroege 
16% eeuw’, Tetradio 23 (2014), 101-25, and Idem, Greece Reinvented: Transformations of 
Byzantine Hellenism in Renaissance Italy (Leiden, 2015), 233-69. 

13 Tolias, ‘Nikolaos Sophianos's Totius Graeciae Descriptio; 152, citing the preface to 
Sophianos’s edition of the pseudo-Plutarchean On the Education of Children (Venice, 
1545). 

14 The 1540 edition does not survive, though Tolias (‘Nikolaos Sophianos's Totius Graeciae 
Descriptio’, 153-54) argues compellingly that it existed, printed by Antonio Blado in Rome. 
Sophianos's map was not the only attempt to represent Greece from this period: see e.g. 
Sebastian Münster's ‘Nova Graecia’ from his Cosmographia (Basel, 1544), which included 
the Bosphorus, western Turkey, and Crete, but not southern Italy. 
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Strasbourg, offering a geographical survey of Greece by ancient city or region, 
with historical details.!5 It must have enjoyed some success: Oporinus pub- 
lished an expanded edition of the preface, now three hundred pages long, in 
1550.16 Gerbel praises Sophianos, who 'rendered this description of Greece, col- 
lected from the best writers in both languages, as a most elegant illustration: 
Gerbel makes clear that the map benefits students of history —Sophianos ‘was 
not unaware of whatever great wars were fought by the barbarians, Greeks, 
and especially Romans in the lands which this illustration includes —but also 
those who read poets such as Vergil and Ovid.!” 

The work also makes an important geographical argument. Sophianos's ren- 
dition was not limited to the Peloponnese and areas north; it also included 
parts of Asia Minor as well as the Balkans and the tip of southern Italy.!8 Gerbel 
drew attention to Sophianos's decision by referring to ancient geographical 
writers: he reviewed what was included in the descriptions of Greece offered 
by Ptolemy and Pliny, before turning to Strabo. 'Compare Strabo's image with 
the picture of Ptolemy’, he wrote, ‘and you will understand how much more 
Strabo added to Greece"? When Gerbel then went on to consider patterns of 
Greek colonization, his picture was complicated further: the Greeks settled in 
Africa, Asia, and Europe, so that what he called the ‘Graecorum natio spread 
across almost the whole world, and built various cities which it educated first 


15 Nicolaus Gerbel, In descriptionem Graeciae Sophiani, praefatio. In qua docetur, quem 
fructum, quamque voluptatem allatura sit haec pictura studiosis, si diligenter eam cum 
Historicorum, Poetarum, Geographorumque scriptis contulerint (Basel, 1545). 

16 Nicolaus Gerbel, Pro declaratione picturae sive descriptionis Graeciae Sophiani, libri septem 
(Basel, [1550]). I have used the Bodleian Library copy (H 9.18 Art) with colophon dated to 
1549, though the prefatory letter is dated May 1550. 

17 Ibid. sig. azr: Sophianos ‘descriptionem hanc Graeciae ex optimis utriusque linguae 
scriptoribus collectam, in hanc elegantissimam picturam redegit: non ignarus, quicquid 
unquam maximorum bellorum a Barbaris, a Graecis, immo et a Romanis gestum fuisset, 
in his propemodum terris, quas haec pictura complectitur, fuisse confectum: 

18 See Sophianos's overview on the map itself (Totius Graeciae descriptio [Rome, 1552]), 
'Europae quidem Achaiam, que et Graecia dicitur. Peloponnesum, Euboeam, Cretam, 
Macedoniam, Thraciam, Epirum, Illyriae vero, Dalmatiam et Liburniae partem, Mysiamque 
superiorem, plurimum inferioris, Daciae iustam partem, et Italiae non nihil. Asiae 
vero eam quae proprie Asia dicta est, Pontum et Bithyniam, Lyciam, Galatiaeque et 
Pamphyliae plurimum: 

19  Gerbel, In descriptionem, 9: ‘Confer haec cum pictura, et intelliges quantum adhuc 
Graeciae, praeter ea quae diximus, Strabo adiecerit. 
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in letters and learning, and then in law and justice.2° Even the name Greece 
posed problems, Gerbel added, on the basis of his reading of Homer and the 
testimony of Pliny, who 'in a learned manner, as usual, stated that Greece had 
often changed its name?! George Tolias has argued that thanks to its sourc- 
es (Pausanias as well as Strabo and Ptolemy, all active in the Roman period), 
Sophianos's historical vision of a greater Greece from antiquity most closely 
reflected Greece under Rome's domination, and that it should be linked to 
an early sixteenth-century promotion of Christian universalism.22 In con- 
trast, Han Lamers has suggested that we connect it more closely with other 
sixteenth-century attempts to promote contemporary Greeks. The map did 
not reflect contemporary political divisions exactly—though most areas were 
under Ottoman control—but showed the potential extent of a Greek legacy, 
which for some viewers would have included Greek Orthodox Christianity. 
The map's popularity in both Catholic and Protestant Europe (Abraham 
Ortelius was to include it in his 1579 Parergon of historical maps) indicates that 
it could serve a variety of purposes.24I would argue that the students of history, 
whom Gerbel recognised as one of its main audiences, would have seen that 
Greece required definition. The Greek geographers—available in new editions 
in the later sixteenth century— did not provide a simple answer?» Greece of- 
fered a historical problem: it was not static, and was hard to pin down. 
Attempts to define Greek chronology raised similar issues. Oporinus prob- 
ably engaged Gerbel to provide a companion to Sophianos's map because he 
knew that Gerbel had already been involved with Greek historical questions. 
In 1540 Gerbel had edited Johannes Cuspinianus's De Caesaribus et imperato- 
ribus romanis for Oporinus (Cuspinianus had died in 1529), which dealt not 
only with the emperors of the western Roman empire, but also with those of 
Byzantium in parallel with the Romans, using Byzantine sources.”® Alongside 


20 . Gerbel, In descriptionem, 12: ‘Longe igitur lateque per totum fere orbem Graecorum natio 
dispersa, varias urbes aedificavit, quas primum optimis literis, & disciplinis, tum legibus, 
& justitia erudivit. 

21 Gerbel,In descriptionem, 13: Plinius admodum erudite (ut solet) Graeciam saepe mutasse 
nomen suum asserit, eamque plerumque a regibus fuisse vocitatam. 

22 Tolias, Nikolaos Sophianos's Totius Graeciae Descriptio’, 168. 

23 Lamers, Greece Reinvented, 248—50. 

24 For the maps late sixteenth-century editions, see Tolias, ‘Nikolaos Sophianos's Totius 
Graeciae Descriptio, 162-63 and 166-67. 

25 Wilhelm Xylander's editions of Pausanias, Strabo, and Stephanus of Byzantium were pub- 
lished between 1568 and 1583. 

26 Agostino Pertusi, Storiografia umanistica e mondo bizantino (Palermo, 1967) [corrected re- 
print in Bisanzio e i Turchi nella cultura del Rinascimento e del Barocco, ed. C. M. Mazzucchi 
(Milan, 2004), 3-111], 29-33. 
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his connections with Erasmus, Gerbel was friendly with Martin Luther and, 
more importantly, Philipp Melanchthon. Asaph Ben-Tov has shown how 
Melanchthon inspired Greek studies among Lutherans in the Holy Roman 
Empire and beyond. As well as promoting the study of the Greek language, 
Melanchthon reacted against Italian Catholic connections with ancient Rome 
and built on traditions of universal history north of the Alps to direct his pu- 
pils' attention to the Greek past. For these Lutherans, the Greek past could 
be extremely extensive, in some cases spanning the period from the Trojan 
War, through what we would now call the classical and Hellenistic periods, 
the period of Roman domination, and on to Byzantium. Ben-Tov argues that 
Martin Crusius, for example, saw the end of Greek antiquity in the Ottoman 
conquest of 1453.2” Cuspinianus's work came at the beginning of this intellec- 
tual movement, shaped by his connections with the court of Maximilian 1: he 
still presented the Byzantine emperors within the context of Roman history, as 
the title of his work indicated.?? However, the book is a good example of how 
scholars were beginning to address the questions raised by Greek history. 
Melanchthon's example also prompted the dissemination of various 
Byzantine sources, published by Oporinus and edited and translated by 
Melanchthon's pupil Hieronymus Wolf??? (Wolf worked with some reluctance: 
in the preface to the volume of Zonaras, he writes that he would rather have 


27 Asaph Ben-Tov, Lutheran Humanists and Greek Antiquity: Melanchthonian Scholarship 
between Universal History and Pedagogy (Leiden, 2009), esp. 35-131 and 218, and Idem, 
"Turco-Graecia: German Humanists and the End of Greek Antiquity— Cultural Exchange 
and Misunderstanding, in The Renaissance and the Ottoman World, ed. Anna Contadini 
and Claire Norton (Farnham, 2013), 181-96. For the Lutheran background, see Matthias 
Pohlig, Zwischen Gelehrsamkeit und konfessioneller Identitütsstiftung: Lutherische Kirchen- 
und Universalgeschichtsschreibung 1546-1617 (Tübingen, 2007), esp. 175-89, and, for an 
example of a Lutheran humanist building on Melanchthon's example, see Markus Vólkel, 
‘Theologische Heilsanstalt und Erfahrungswissen: David Chytraeus Auslegung der 
Universalhistorie zwischen Prophetie und Modernisierung (UB-Rostock, Mss. hist. 5) in 
David Chytraeus (1530-1600): norddeutscher Humanismus in Europa. Beiträge zum Wirken 
des Kraichgauer Gelehrten, eds Karl-Heinz Glaser and Steffen Stuth (Ubstadt-Weiher, 
2000), 121-37. 

28 . Ben-Tov, Lutheran Humanists and Greek Antiquity, 99-101. 

29 See Diether Reinsch, ‘Edition und Rezeption byzantinischer Historiker durch deutsche 
Humanisten; in Graeca recentiora in Germania, ed. Hans Eideneier (Wolfenbüttel, 1994), 
47—63; Idem, 'Hieronymus Wolf as Editor and Translator of Byzantine Texts, in The 
Reception of Byzantium in European Culture since 1500, eds Przemystaw Marciniak and 
Dion Smythe (Farnham, 2016), 43-54. 
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been working on a more splendid author.)?? Ostensibly, because they refer 
to the eastern Roman empire as Byzantium, and not Greek or Roman, these 
works seem to mark the beginning of Byzantine history as a discrete field: the 
editions of Zonaras, Nicetas Choniates, Nicephorus Gregoras, and Laonicus 
Chalcondyles were collected as a Corpus universae historiae Byzantinae, and 
on the title-page Wolf described Zonaras as ‘Byzantii Magnus Drungarius.?! 
In addition, by choosing the name of the pre-Constantinian Greek colony, 
he is assumed to have been trying to situate Byzantium's origins in what we 
would call classical antiquity.?? However, Wolf does not use the designation 
in his preface, and it is as likely to have been Oporinus's title as his.33 It did 
not win widespread acceptance immediately: other labels, including the em- 
pire of Constantinople, the empire of the east, or the Greek empire, remained 
more popular, particularly in vernacular writings.?* More importantly, though, 
Wolf's and Oporinus's publications offered scholars the chance to read later 
Greek history in Latin and make up their own minds about its character. 

In Catholic Italy, Carlo Sigonio made different choices in his presentation 
of the Greek past. He completed a study of the Athenian state in 1564, divid- 
ed into four books. He began with a historical account of the development 
of the state, ending in the fifth century BCE, followed by accounts of assem- 
blies and institutions like ostracism, judicial proceedings, and magistrates. 
In comparison with his far-reaching work on Roman institutions, Sigonio's 
book seems relatively minor.?* However, it offered a useful introduction to po- 


30 Ioannes Zonaras, Qui olim Byzantii Magnus Drungarius excubiarum seu Biglae, & pro- 
tosecretarius fuit, Compendium historiarum, ed. Hieronymus Wolf (Basel, 1557), 8: 'et in 
meae infelicitatis parte numeravi, quod in autorem luculentiorem non incidissem.’ 

31 X Wolf was not responsible for the translation of Laonicus Chalcondyles. 

32 Claudia Rapp, ‘Hellenic Identity, Romanitas, and Christianity in Byzantium, in Hellenisms: 
Culture, Identity, and Ethnicity from Antiquity to Modernity, ed. Katerina Zacharia 
(Aldershot, 2008), 129: his ‘choice of terminology [indicates] an interest in extending a 
line of continuity backwards into history, but more specifically reveals a desire to anchor 
that line in the Classical Period of Greek history’. 

33 Ben-Tov, Lutheran Humanists and Greek Antiquity, 107-09. 

34 Eg. for the seventeenth century, see Jean-Michel Spieser, ‘Du Cange and Byzantium’, 
in Through the Looking Glass: Byzantium through British Eyes, eds Robin Cormack and 
Elizabeth Jeffreys (Aldershot, 2000), 209. 

35 William McCuaig, Carlo Sigonio: The Changing World of the Late Renaissance (Princeton, 
1989), 55, Classifies it among his ‘projects of a more limited or desultory nature’; cf. the 
more positive assessment in Giuseppe Cambiano, Polis: un modello per la cultura europea 
(Rome, 2000), 168-70. Sigonio himself was pleased with the work: see Guido Bartolucci, 
‘Carlo Sigonio and the "Respublica Hebraeorum": A Re-evaluation’, Hebraic Political 
Studies 3 (2008), 34 n. 40, citing a letter from Johann Philipp Krebs, Carlo Sigonio, einer 
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litical developments in Athens and to the available sources for the classical 
Athenian past, and it presented another way of doing Greek history. Rather 
than attempt to deal with the immensity of Greek antiquity within a univer- 
sal framework, Sigonio wrote about one city-state, one whose political impor- 
tance was clear from both Roman and Greek sources. This focus shaped his 
views on the periodization of Greek antiquity. Along with the study of Athens, 
Sigonio published a De Atheniensium Lacedaemoniorumque temporibus liber, 
which offered a tabular overview of developments in Sparta as well as Athens. 
He began his Athenian chronology with Cecrops, and ended it rather abruptly 
in the second year of the 132nd Olympiad (255 BCE), when he claimed that 
Antigonus 11 Gonatas left the Athenians free. He started his Spartan one with 
Lacedaemon, son of Jupiter, and went through to the demise of royal control 
in 222 BCE (the final date here is a more obvious stopping point than in the 
case of Athens, where the impression is that Sigonio had simply lost interest). 
Together the two lists offer a brief and useful account of events in these states, 
and were a springboard to further research. His effort to coordinate events in 
Athenian history with the four-year Olympiads in a tabular form was one of the 
influences on Scaliger's much more ambitious proposal for the organization 
of Greek history in the first edition of his De emendatione temporum of 1583.36 
Sigonio's decisions about what to include are determined by his primarily his- 
torical and political, rather than philological or textual, concerns: the history of 
Athens under Rome, whatever her cultural achievements, holds little interest. 
Sigonio's vision, then, was more restricted than that of the Byzantinists further 
north. In both Sparta and Athens, ancient history ends in the third century, 
before the arrival of the Romans. 


Greek Antiquities in Western Europe 


Sigonio dedicated his work on Spartan and Athenian chronology to the 
Venetian patrician Andrea Loredan. In Loredan's private museum, Sigonio 
claimed, he admired antiquities gathered from across Greece, and it was these 
antiquities that inspired him to write. That may be true, although Sigonio 


der gròssten Humanisten des sechszehnten Jahrhunderts (Frankfurt am Main, 1840), 29-30: 
'Ego, quod de me quaeris, his diebus de republica Atheniensium magnum sane opus in- 
stitueram, eo consilio, ut aliquando Atheniensium res non minus quam Romanorum mea 
ornatae ac illustratae industria posteris proderentur’ 

36 Anthony Grafton, Joseph Scaliger: A Study in the History of Classical Scholarship, vol. 2: 
Historical Chronology (Oxford, 1993), esp. 555. 
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makes no further reference to them in his book. But even if his statement was 
simply an acknowledgement of a friend and patron, it is a useful reminder that 
Venice's palaces housed many Greek antiquities, and that visitors admired 
them as such.?" In her excellent survey of the evidence for the trade in antiqui- 
ties from the eastern Mediterranean, Giada Damen has shown clearly that it 
survived the Ottoman conquest of Constantinople.?? Material from Venice was 
sold and passed elsewhere; other objects came through Ancona, long after the 
most famous Anconan Hellenophile, Ciriaco, had died.?? 

In addition, travellers could continue to move around the eastern 
Mediterranean in the sixteenth century, and some recorded what they ob- 
served.4° Again Venetians were prominent. Venice's territories in Cyprus and 
Crete were particularly fertile hunting grounds for collectors; scholars also 
organized friends to record what was there.*! In 1587 Giovanni Vincenzo 
Pinelli in Padua wrote to Onorio Belli in Crete, asking for information about a 
newly-discovered inscribed will.42 Belli wrote back saying that he made an at- 
tempt at copying it, although he did not know ancient Greek and so he wasn't 


37 See eg. Francesco Sansovino, Venetia città nobilissima et singolare (Venice, 1581), fol. 
138r-v on the collection of Giovanni Grimani: ‘con statue & medaglie havute da Roma, 
d'Athene, da Costantinopoli, & di tutta la Grecia ha fabricato un luogo celebre et ripi- 
eno di bellezze antiche et singolari per quantità et qualità' The edition of 1604 praises 
Federico Contarini's collection in similar terms (fol. 258r). See Luigi Beschi, 'La scoperta 
dell'arte greca, in Memoria dell'antico nell'arte italiana. Dalla tradizione all'archeologia, ed. 
Salvatore Settis, vol. 3 (Turin, 1986), 295-372, and for Venice in particular see Idem, ‘Le 
sculture originali greche nello Statuario della Repubblica, in Lo Statuario Pubblico della 
Serenissima, ed. Irene Favaretto and Giovanna Luisa Ravagnan (Cittadella, 1997), 89-96 
with references. 

38 Giada Damen, 'The Trade in Antiquities Between Italy and the Eastern Mediterranean 
(ca. 1400-1600), Ph.D. Thesis, Princeton University, 2012. 

39 Hélène Cuvigny and Ginette Vagenheim, ‘Un “Faux” sur porphyre: Avatars et aventures de 
la stèle de Théra honorant le gymnasiarque Batón (“IG” X11, 3, 331, 153 av. J.-C.), Zeitschrift 
für Papyrologie und Epigraphik 151 (2005), 105-26. 

40 Gerhard Pfeiffer, Studien zur Frühphase des europäischen Philhellenismus (1453-1750), 
Inaugural-Dissertation der Philosophischen Fakultát der Friedrich-Alexander-Universitàt 
Erlangen-Nürnberg (1968), 60—102, offers a useful overview. 

41 Seee.g., Lorenzo Calvelli, ‘Archaeology in the Service of the Dominante: Giovanni Matteo 
Bembo and the Antiquities of Cyprus, in Cyprus and the Renaissance (1450-1650), ed. 
Benjamin Arbel et al. (Turnhout, 2012), 19-66 and Damen, ‘The Trade in Antiquities, 
221-86. 

42 Onorio Belli, Scritti di antiquaria e botanica, ed. Luigi Beschi (Rome, 2000), 89. On Belli see 
also Luigi Beschi, 'Onorio Belli a Creta: linee metodologiche di un impegno antiquario; in 
Venezia, l'archeologia e l'Europa, ed. M. Fano Santi (Rome, 1996), 175-84. 
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confident in his transcription, but he was able to assure Pinelli that the in- 
scription was being shipped to Contarini in Venice.^? Francesco Barozzi was 
one Venetian visitor to Crete who did know Greek and could thus apply the 
techniques that contemporary antiquaries had honed on Latin inscriptions 
to what he found there: for example, he recorded one Greek inscribed text al- 
though he informed his readers that it ‘made no sense, either because [it was] 
badly carved by ignorant stonecutters, or because of peculiar abbreviations.^^ 
The Frenchmen Pierre Belon and Pierre Gilles both travelled in the east- 
ern Mediterranean and recorded what they saw, and even if they did not go 
specifically to gather details of antiquities, the published accounts of their 
trips included plenty of details of classical remains.** Antonius Verantius 
and Augier Busbecq similarly recorded details of antiquities alongside other 
notabilia on their mission to the Ottoman sultan in 1555, including, most fa- 
mously, the text of Augustus's Res Gestae at Ankara. Verantius's comments on 
his trip confirm that travellers on the ground could encounter similar con- 
ceptual difficulties as historians in the libraries were facing: in the Balkans, in 
front of some ruins, he could not decide whether they were Greek, Thracian, 
Macedonian, or Roman.^$ Later, he could not determine whether he was on 
the site of ancient Macedonia or Thrace, and decided that the matter could 
not be settled, because of the range of opinions in both ancient and mod- 
ern writers. He added that, 'it is doubtless clear that the ancients too wrote 


43 Belli, Scritti di antiquaria, 99: ‘... vi mando un'altra copia tratta da me un'altra volta 
con quella maggior diligentia ch'ho saputo sendo che non intendo la lingua greca an- 
tica et essendo li sassi et dal tempo et dalle rovine molto guasti’. See William Stenhouse, 
‘Monumental Letters in the Late Renaissance, in Communicating Observations in Early 
Modern Letters (1500-1675): Epistolography and Epistemology in the Age of the Scientific 
Revolution, ed. Dirk van Miert (London, 2013), 83. 

44 Francesco Barozzi, Descrittione dell'isola di Creta, ed. Stephanos Kaklamanes (Heraklion, 
2004), 230: ‘... le quali (o che per difetto delli scultori ignoranti siano malamente scolpite, 
o che siano abbreviature enigmatiche), non hanno senso alcuno. 

45 Eg, Pierre Belon, Les observations de plusieurs singularitez & choses memorables (Paris, 
1554), fols 57r-v and 82r. See, in general, Olga Augustinos, 'Hellenizing Geography: 
Travellers in Classical Lands 1550-1800; in The Classical Heritage in France, ed. Gerald 
Sandy (Leiden, 2002), 9-24. 

46 Antonius Verantius, Iter Buda Hadrianopolim (Venice, 1774), xxxiv-xxxv: ‘Unde et 
Clyssurae Pagum Clyssuram alii Novak debeglie vocant, alii Marci Kraglievith Regulorum 
Graeciae, eisque, quoniam per tot successiones in his regionibus dominiorum ipsi quo- 
que illas tenuerunt praesidiis, coeca vetustatis barbaries originem etiam locorum adscri- 
bit. Sed fallitur, quia veterum est utrumque opus. Obscurum tamen judicatu Graecorum, 
an Thracum, an Macedonum, an Romanorum existat, quod argumentum nullum aderat, 
ex quo id perspici potuisset. 
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many things from studying and reading earlier writers, and not from their 
own experience.^? 

These travellers reacted similarly to the ignorant custodians of Greek re- 
mains as their fifteenth-century humanist predecessors had done to the de- 
structive builders and marble-workers of Rome. George Dousa, who visited 
Constantinople at the end of the century, and managed to copy many Greek 
inscriptions from the city, complained vehemently: ‘who would not get angry 
at the supine torpor of the Greeks, who are now found to be so uninterest- 
ed in their affairs, that no one today cares to know where an ancient monu- 
ment is? Not only do they refrain from any knowledge of antiquity, they even 
get in the way of foreigners, who are thus less likely to try to undertake any 
investigations.^? Busbecq recalled meeting a coppersmith who melted down 
various coins to make a kettle: ‘I was greatly vexed at the destruction of so 
many interesting relics, Busbecq wrote, ‘but I had my revenge. I informed him 
that, if he had not destroyed the coins, I would have given him a hundred gold 
pieces for them. So I sent him away quite as unhappy at the loss of the windfall 
which he had been so near getting, as I was at the sacrifice of these records of 
antiquity.*° Despite these comments, however, there is a sense that western 
European humanists, and perhaps even the travellers themselves, were slow to 
appreciate the significance of what those visitors had seen. The fate of the Res 
Gestae transcription is telling: although Busbecq had someone in his retinue 
copy the inscription, it was not known to the scholarly community until 1579, 
when Andreas Schott published it; and it was only then that Busbecq published 
his letters recording the trip, motivated in part, perhaps, by Schott's interest in 
his trip.5° However, thanks to the efforts of these collectors and travellers, there 


47  Verantius, Iter, xliii—xliv: ‘Quo igitur pacto in utramque partem id probari possit equidem 
non video, praesertim in hoc cursu itineris, & in tanta non solum novorum, sed etiam 
veterum auctorum diversitate sententiarum. Unde haud dubie palam est veteres quoque 
multa scripsisse, ex relatu et lectione priorum, non experientia propria. 

48 George Dousa, De itinere suo Constantinopolitano epistola (Leiden, 1599), 41: ‘Quis supinae 
Graecorum oscitantiae non irascatur, qui ita rerum suarum incuriosi deprehenduntur, ut 
nemo ubi monumentum aliquod antiquum fuerit nosse hodie desideret? Neque solum 
ipsi ab omni Antiquitatis scientia abstinent, verum etiam exteros impediunt, quo minus 
ulla de re libere percontari audeant’ 

49 The Life and Letters of Ogier Ghiselin de Busbecq, eds Charles Thornton Foster and 
F. H. Blackburne Daniell, 2 vols (London, 1881), 1:142. 

50  PaulNelles,'The Measure of Rome: André Schott, Justus Lipsius and the Early Reception of 
the Res gestae divi Augusti in History of Scholarship: A Selection of Papers from the Seminar 
on the History of Scholarship held Annually at the Warburg Institute, eds Christopher Ligota 
and Jean-Louis Quantin (Oxford, 2006), 113-34. 
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was a significant amount of information about Greek antiquities available to 
western European scholars by the late sixteenth century. 


Using Greek Remains 


Given the geographical and historical questions humanists were raising about 
Greece, and the availability of Greek antiquities, can we identify any efforts to 
use Greek antiquities to make historical arguments paralleling developments 
in Roman studies in this period? Somewhat disappointingly, for the most part 
collectors and their visitors seem not to have been interested in the Greekness, 
specifically, of what they had. Contemporary accounts of the Venetian material 
praise the provenance and beauty of the objects, but inventories tend to identi- 
fy the pieces by subject, rather than origin. Viewers do not seem to have tried 
to distinguish Greek from Roman statues. Marcella de Paoli has shown how 
sculptors in the Grimani collection identified and restored a Greek statue, now 
identified as a Kore, as personification of abundantia, by using parallels from 
Roman coins.?? Itis true that Gabriele Simeoni identified one statue in the Villa 
Giulia at Rome as Greek, on the basis of Pliny's comment that Greek statues 
were nudes: 'I believe that for the most part, the statues made by Greeks were 
usually naked, while those of the Romans usually clothed Greek statues also 
required more interpretation—'they were always composed with some sort of 
mystery’, he argued—and so he concluded that the statue of Venus he saw al- 
ludes to the problems that soldiers have when they are overcome by lust.53 But 
this is an isolated example for the sixteenth century. Estelle Lingo has argued 


51 For examples of inventories that highlight subject, not provenance, with the exception 
of coins and inscriptions with Greek letters, see Aldo Ravà, ‘Il “Camerino delle antigaglie" 
di Gabriele Vendramin’, Nuovo archivio veneto, n.s. 39 (1920), 155-81, and Das Antiquarium 
der Münchner Residenz: Katalog der Skulpturen, eds Ellen Weski and Heike Frosien-Leinz, 
vol. 1 (Munich, 1987), 454—55; in general, see Bertrand Jestaz, 'Les antiquités dans les in- 
ventaires vénetiens du xvie siècle’ in Venezia e l'archeologia: un importante capitolo nella 
storia del gusto dell'antico nella cultura artistica veneziana (Rome, 1990), 35-40. 

52 Marcella De Paoli, ‘Restauri di antiche sculture a Venezia nel xvi secolo. I marmi del 
Pubblico Statuario, in Ergünzungsprozesse: Transformation antiker Skulptur durch 
Restaurierung, ed. Sascha Kansteiner (Berlin, 2013), 16-20; Eadem, 'Opera fatta diligen- 
tissimamente: Restauri di sculture classiche a Venezia tra Quattro e Cinquecento (Rome, 
2004), esp. 177—78. 

53 Gabriele Simeoni, Illustratione de gli epitaffi et medaglie antiche (Lyons, 1558), 58: To trovo 
che nella maggiore parte le statue fatte da Greci, solevono essere ignude, come quelle de 
Romani vestite, & sempre ordinate con qualche misterio. 
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that the sculptor Francois Duquesnoy, along with Poussin, began to distinguish 
Roman from Greek styles in early seventeenth-century Rome. Such attention 
to details, however, remained rare. The Greekness of inscriptions written in 
Greek was harder to avoid. By the end of the sixteenth century, many examples 
were known. Janus Gruterus's 1603 Inscriptiones antiquae totius orbis Romani 
included around 500. For the most part, though, epigraphic scholars found 
Greek harder to work with than Latin— Barozzi's problems, mentioned above, 
were notunusual—and they did not reflect explicitly on the language and con- 
tents of what they recorded, or use them in historical treatises. 

The case of Greek coins, however, was different. Coin collecting became in- 
creasingly popular over the course of the sixteenth century. Because ancient 
coins with Greek letters turned up frequently and were easily traded, they were 
common in western European collections: in Venice, unsurprisingly, Contarini 
had a remarkable hoard. In some—and this seems indicative of the priorities 
of many collectors—coins were simply grouped together by metal, gold with 
gold and silver with silver, regardless of origin or iconography or Greek charac- 
ters.” But in other cases, collectors separated them from examples with Latin 
script. Attractive examples were rarer and so more valuable than Roman coins: 
dies of Greek coins make up a significant proportion of the examples that 
Martha McCrory attributed to Domenico Compagni, who created new ver- 
sions of Greek coins for the sixteenth-century market.56 

The boom in coin collecting inspired a boom in numismatic publications, 
which included illustrated collections of coins, commentaries on selected ex- 
amples, and manuals for collectors. Enea Vico's 1555 Discorsi was the first man- 
ual. He included a chapter with information about the correct identification of 


54 Estelle Lingo, Francois Duquesnoy and the Greek Ideal (New Haven, 2007); for Poussin, 
see Elizabeth Cropper and Charles Dempsey, Nicolas Poussin: Friendship and the Love of 
Painting (Princeton, 1996), esp. 26-40. But compare the scepticism of Donatella Livia 
Sparti, ‘I limiti del classicismo: Duquesnoy, Boselli, Poussin e la cosiddetta “maniera 
greca”, in Le componenti del classicismo secentesco: lo statuto della scultura antica, eds 
Leonarda Di Cosmo and Lorenzo Fatticcioni (Rome, 2013), 211-41: Sparti argues that dis- 
tinctions were based on texts, and not stylistic analyses. 

55  Eg.intheFarnese collection, the size of the coin as well as the metal was the most impor- 
tant consideration: Renata Cantilena, ‘La collezione di monete dei Farnese: per la storia 
diun "nobilissimo studio di medaglie antiche", in I Farnese: Arte e collezionismo, eds Lucia 
Fornari Schianchi and Nicola Spinosa (Milan, 1995), 140, and Ravà, ‘Il “Camerino delle 
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antigaglie”, 176. 
56 Martha McCrory, ‘Domenico Compagni: Roman Medalist and Antiquities Dealer of 
the Cinquecento’, in Italian Medals, ed. J. Graham Pollard (Washington, DC, 1987), 
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Greek cities’ signs, citing ancient textual testimony for coins and their insignia, 
including Plutarch, Pausanias, Strabo, and Homer?" He offered collectors a 
means of sorting their Greek coins geographically, and there is some evidence 
from inventories and other descriptions that collectors followed his advice to 
sort their material in practice.58 Antonio Agustín's Dialogos de medallas, anoth- 
er manual ostensibly for collectors published later in the century, also includes 
lots of information about Greek coins. Some of this is fairly straightforward: 
although Agustín does not examine Greek cities' coins systematically, he does, 
for example, mention Greek deities and Greek institutions, and attempts to 
explain particular iconographies by using Roman coins alongside Greek.5? 

Greek coins also inspired more precise contextualization and historical 
scholarship.9? In the second half of the sixteenth century, Wolfgang Lazius and 
Hubertus Goltzius published histories of Greek cities that supplied coin col- 
lectors with information to allow them to make sense of what they owned, and 
provided humanist scholars with potted narratives and collections of sources. 
As they compiled their information, Lazius and Goltzius were forced to engage 
with questions about the extent of Greece, and while it has proved easy to side- 
line their efforts as coin-books, they made important contributions to wider 
questions of Greek historical scholarship. 

In1558Lazius,then court physicianinVienna, publishedhis Commentariorum 
Rerum Graecarum libri II in quibus tam Helladis quam Peloponnesi, quae in 
lucem antea non venerunt, explicantur, which, as its subtitle announced, dealt 
mainly with mainland northern Greece, and the Peloponnese. It presented a 
fairly long, city by city and province by province account of Greek settlements; 
for each place, Lazius offered a systematic outline of important information. 
He included geographical features, historical events, and then other things of 
note, including famous inhabitants and the cities' colonies. Lazius included 
two plates illustrating Greek coins, with brief identifications and explana- 
tions of what they showed, and as he noted, one of his aims was to provide the 


57 Enea Vico, Discorsi sopra le medaglie (Venice, 1555), 41-45. 

58 E.g. Fulvio Orsini recommended that Pinelli acquire coins of the kings of Syria, Macedonia, 
and Bithynia, and order those Greek coins that he could get in alphabetical order of place: 
see Christina Riebesell, Die Sammlung des Kardinal Alessandro Farnese. Ein ‘Studio’ für 
Künstler und Gelehrte (Weinheim, 1989), 187, no. 19. 

59 Antonio Agustín, Dialoghi intorno alle medaglie (Rome, 1592), 144, 178-79 and 43. Agustin’s 
work was published in Spanish in 1587. 

60 Jonathan Kagan, 'Notes on the Study of Greek Coins in the Renaissance, in Translatio 
nummorum: Rómische Kaiser in der Renaissance. Akten des internationalen Symposiums 
Berlin 16.-18. November 20r, eds Ulrike Peter and Bernhard Weisser (Wiesbaden, 2013), 
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‘true explanations of their symbols/'6! He was able to identify coins based on 
ancient literary testimony: so, he argued, we can identify coins from Ozolian 
Locri in Greece on the basis of the star that Strabo says was that place's sign.92 
Sometimes he had to be more inventive. He explained the trireme on one coin 
inscribed leukados' by quoting the Romans Ovid and Virgil, who both sug- 
gested that it was difficult to sail to the island of the Leucadians (Lefkada); 
he added later that Corcyra, close to Lefkada in the Adriatic, similarly used a 
ship on its coins.8? Lazius's most striking iconographical argument was to com- 
pare the iconography of fertility in the coin of one Hellenistic ruler, Demetrius 
Soter, with that of others in Ptolemaic Egypt.9^ His explanations of coins, how- 
ever, take up relatively little space in comparison with the geographical and 
historical information. 

As well as being a doctor and a historian, Lazius was a map-maker, and he 
devised a map of ancient Greece which accompanied the book.® The ques- 
tion of the extent of Greece clearly exercised him. For the map, he focused 
on the Peloponnese, using Sophianos's and Gerbel's work, but in the text he 
also included details of colonies that did not appear on Sophianos's map. He 
started his survey with Thrace, and immediately had to explain why: 'Even 
though Thrace was not connected to Greece by the ancient geographers’, he 
wrote, ‘I wanted to start my treatment of Greece there, because of the regular 
trade that the Thracians had with the Greeks, and because once Byzantium be- 
came the seat of the empire Greek became the language there, and the Greek 
emperors ruled this province like a kingdom. Lazius's notion of Greekness, 


61 Wolfgang Lazius, Commentariorum rerum Graecarum libri II (Vienna, 1558), sig. [A2]v, 
'feci ut symbolorum, quae in numismatibus antiquissimis Greciae Rerump. cernuntur 
veras explicationes consequerer: 

62 Lazius, Commentariorum rerum Graecarum libri, sig. [G4]v. 

63 . Lazius, Commentariorum rerum Graecarum libri, sig. [L4]v. 

64 John Cunnally ‘The Portable Pantheon: Ancient Coins as Sources of Mythological 
Imagery in the Renaissance; in Wege zum Mythos, eds Luba Freedman and Gerlinde 
Huber-Rebenich (Berlin, 2001), 134-36. 

65 Franz Wawrik, ‘Historische und kulturhistorische Informationen in den Werken öster- 
reichischer Kartographen des 16. Jahrhunderts, mit besonderer Berücksichtigung des 
Wolfgang Lazius; in Geschichtsdeutung auf alten Karten: Archäologie und Geschichte, ed. 
Dagmar Unverhau (Wiesbaden, 2003), 193-212. On Lazius's cartography more generally, 
see Petra Svatek, 'Die Geschichtskarten des Wolfgang Lazius: die Anfánge der thematisch- 
en Kartographie in Österreich’, Cartographica Helvetica 37 (2008), 35-43. 

66 . Lazius, Commentariorum rerum Graecarum libri, sig. Bir: ‘Thracia tametsi ad Graeciam, 
a vetustis Geographis non referatur, nos tamen vel ob commertium perpetuum quod 
Thracibus cum Graecis fuerat ... vel quod imperii sede apud Bizantium constituta, graeca 
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therefore, was flexible, and subject to historical, cultural and political criteria. 
Because he surveyed the histories of each city, Lazius also had to decide when 
to stop, and his answer varied by place: in his account of Corinth, for example, 
he included the visit by the Roman emperor Nero, and then the town's capture 
by the Turks. In general, however, he seems to stop around the time of the 
conquest by Rome in the second century BCE. We can be sure that his think- 
ing was shaped by contemporary developments, particularly the Hapsburg 
hostility to the Ottomans.®’ As he wrote in his preface, to Maximilian, son of 
Emperor Ferdinand, he looked forward to a time when Greece would be freed 
from the yoke of savage tyranny, and be joined to the glory of Austria. He was 
to focus on antiquity: ‘I have not covered that desolate and barbaric Greece, 
but the ancient, most flourishing Greece, which Pausanias and Strabo cov- 
ered at length’ (He did not address the potential problems of using these 
Roman-era writers as his sources.) Some people might complain, he noted, 
that he had not been to Greece, but that does not matter, since 'so far are the 
old names celebrated in literature from being extant, even in corrupt form, 
that no ruins survive of even the very greatest cities.9? Lazius’ Greece, then, 
was an archaizing ideal: the map is entitled ‘Graecia reflorescens, and even 
includes an illustration of Menelaus carrying off Helen. 

After Lazius, in the 1570s, the Low Countries publisher and humanist 
Hubertus Goltzius planned a four-book historical survey of Greek territories."? 
It was to include Sicily and Magna Graecia; mainland Greece; the islands; and 
Greek cities in Asia Minor, the Levant, and Africa. Only the work on Sicily and the 
Italian cities was printed in Goltzius' lifetime, in 1576. A manuscript of part 
of the remaining text survives in the Plantin-Moretus Museum, and this can 
be combined with his illustrations of coins from the other regions that were 
printed with a commentary by Ludovicus Nonnius in the seventeenth century. 


simul ibi lingua exculta extiterit, Imo Graeci Imperatores, hanc provinciam tamquam 
regeiam elegerint, de Graecia scripturi, a Thracia auspicari voluimus: 

67 Cunnally, ‘The Portable Pantheon) 132; Nancy Siraisi, History, Medicine, and the Traditions 
of Renaissance Learning (Ann Arbor, 2007), 214. 

68 . Lazius, Commentariorum rerum Graecarum libri, sig. [A2]v, ‘Graeciam non quidam 
[sc. quidem] illam desolatam ac barbaram, sed antiquam ac florentissimam perlustravi, 
quam prolixe partim Pausanias partim Strabo sunt prosecuti: 

69 . Lazius, Commentariorum rerum Graecarum libri, sig. [A3]v, ‘Neque vero Graeciam illam 
barbaram his commentariis describimus Turcarum tyrannide pressam, in qua tantum 
abest, ut vetusta nomina autoribus celebrata supersint, vel corrupta etiam, ut ne ruinae 
quidem amplius maximarum civitatum supersint. 

70 Maria Luisa Napolitano, Hubertus Goltzius e la Magna Graecia. Dalle Fiandre all'Italia del 
Cinquecento (Naples, 2011). 
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Goltzius built on the work of Lazius, and adopted his basic format of a city by 
city, or territory by territory account of the Greek world, including geographi- 
cal and historical information. But the mention of coins in the title of the pro- 
jected collection—the Sicily and Magna Graecia volume was book one of his 
Historiae urbium et populorum Graeciae ex antiquis numismatibus restitutae— 
makes clear the difference. Goltzius examined many more coins than Lazius, 
and tried to integrate details of them more thoroughly in his historical account. 
In many cases, his methods were similar to Lazius's: he too was interested in 
identifying founders and leaders, and in locating textual sources to identify 
and explain city's symbols on their coins. In many cases he was also content 
merely to describe coins, rather than interpret them. Unlike Lazius, he tried to 
provide a variety of types from one place, even when that complicated his anal- 
ysis. He pointed out that different sources gave different founders for the city 
of Amisus, Milesians and Athenians, and that the numismatic record did not 
resolve the confusion; he had found coins from there with both the image of 
Athena and the tripod of Apollo." Similarly, in the case of the island of Cos, he 
noted that the main town struck coins with attributes of Aesculapius, because, 
he argued, there was a shrine to that deity there; others featured Hercules, be- 
cause he had been shipwrecked there; others Nicias, mentioned as a tyrant 
there by Strabo; and others the attributes of Apollo, again presumably because 
of a shrine.7? In other cases, Goltzius was forced to be more resourceful, and to 
make connections between different coins. In the case of a coin from Adrano 
in Sicily, for example, he explained the presence of the eel by pointing to the 
frequent springs in the town's territory, which, Goltzius argued, were a fertile 
source of that type of fish. He then noted that otherwise the coins were similar 
to those of Locri: this, he thought, was perhaps because the town was founded 
by Dionysius the Elder, whose wife Doris came from Locri.?? 

Inspired by the desire to illustrate his contemporaries ancient coins, 
Goltzius also dealt with questions of the nature of Greek history. Although 
his work did not include a map like Lazius's, he too addressed the spread of 
Greece, because he wanted to illustrate and explain coins with Greek letters 
found in western Mediterranean cities. As he put it, ‘it would not be altogether 
absurd if every town or people [on the Italian peninsula] that made coins with 
Greek elements, or even every town or people that claimed Greek origin, were 


71 Antwerp, Museum Plantin-Moretus Ms 156-2, fol. 37r-v. 
72 Antwerp, Museum Plantin-Moretus Ms 156-1, fols 165v-166r. 
73 Hubertus Goltzius, Sicilia et Magna Graecia (Bruges, 1576), 69-70. 
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included under the title of Magna Graecia.7^ So he chose to look at towns that 
he could identify as Greek colonies. He therefore had to explain to his readers 
the development of Greek colonization, discussing what exactly he meant by a 
colony, and in a brief appendix looked at the reasons for Greek expansion.” As 
well as towns in Sicily and southern Italy, his Greek cities include Marseille and 
Antibes, not surprisingly, but also northern Italian cities like Pesaro, where, 
Goltzius argued simply, ‘it is clear that the founders were Greek from the 
coins." In the histories of each city, after examining the evidence for its ori- 
gin, Goltzius was then particularly interested in when the Romans arrived, and 
for some places illustrated coins with both Greek and Roman lettering to em- 
phasize the overlap. Lying behind Goltzius's survey of Greek coins from Sicily 
and Magna Graecia is raw material for a narrative of the Greek contribution to 
Rome. Goltzius owed a considerable debt in method and material to Tommaso 
Fazello's important 1558 work on the history of Sicily, in which Fazello cited 
many coins. For him, writing about a particular geographically discrete place, 
Greeks were not simply replaced by subsequent peoples, but seen as one of the 
many elements contributing to the island's history—Goltzius revealed his debt 
here by following Fazello to give a post-Roman history of the island, something 
he does not do for the cities of Magna Graecia.” In the Plantin Museum manu- 
script, which covers the Greek Islands, Goltzius went further: he mentioned 
Byzantine coins and the presence of the Venetians on Crete, for example, and 
also documented Venetians on Cyprus and Rhodes.” Outside Magna Graecia, 
Goltzius's work therefore suggests, Greek history might persist longer still. 


74 Goltzius, Sicilia et Magna Graecia, 197: '... putabam me haud omnino absurde facturum, 
si quidquid urbium aut populorum pecuniam Graecorum elementis signasset, aut etiam 
Graecae in Italia originis esset, sub Magnae Graeciae nomine complecterer’ For ap- 
proaches to the problem of Magna Graecia by Italian scholars, see Francesco Tateo, 'La 
Magna Grecia nell'antiquaria del Rinascimento; in Eredità della Magna Graecia: Atti del 
trentacinquesimo convegno di studi sulla Magna Grecia, eds Attilio Stazio and Stefania 
Ceccoli, vol. 1 (Taranto, 1996), 149-163, and, more generally, Giovanna Ceserani, Italy's Lost 
Greece: Magna Graecia and the Making of Modern Archaeology (Oxford, 2012). 

75 Ceserani, Italy's Lost Greece, 103-04. 

76 Goltzius, Sicilia et Magna Graecia, 306: ‘Graecos tamen conditores fuisse ex numismati- 
bus patet. In this case, though, he was wrong: see Napolitano, Hubertus Goltzius, 337-38. 

77 On Fazello see Arnaldo Momigliano, ‘La riscoperta della Sicilia antica da T. Fazello a 
P. Orsi’, in Idem, Settimo contributo alla storia degli studi classici e del mondo antico (Rome, 
1984), 115-17. 

78 E.g. Antwerp, Museum Plantin-Moretus Ms 156-1 fols 58r (Crete) and 204r--210v (a history 
of Cyprus from the Byzantine emperors through to the Turkish defeat of the Venetians 
in 1571). 
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Conclusion: Renaissance Humanism and Greek and Roman History 


In this paper I have shown some of the ways in which historical scholars ap- 
proached the remains of Greece's past, and that even in the forgotten centu- 
ries of Hellenism, ancient Greece provoked striking questions and scholarship. 
I would argue that the work of these sixteenth-century humanists, alongside 
that of their better-known contemporaries Casaubon and Scaliger, paved the 
way for later Greek historical scholarship. The next stage in this process— 
and, from my point of view, the proof that this relatively disparate informa- 
tion had begun to be processed—is the more comprehensive work of two 
Netherlandish scholars of the early seventeenth century, Ubbo Emmius and 
Johannes Meursius. Emmius wrote a three-volume study of what he called 
Vetus Graecia, divided into a chorographical description, a historical overview 
closely based on the ancient historians, and an account of the constitutions of 
Greek states. Meursius wrote a series of synthetic studies, on figures like Solon, 
subjects like law and judicial process, and descriptions of the topography and 
monuments of Athens. We can also see John Selden, for example, building on 
the work of the sixteenth-century Hellenists in his epigraphic and chronologi- 
cal commentaries on the Arundel marbles, gathered in Smyrna and brought 
to England in 1627: his most sustained debt is to Scaliger, but he also refers to 
Sigonio, Lazius, and Goltzius.?9 

The work of these scholars shows some clear parallels with the development 
of Roman historical practice, and, as we have seen, scholars often used Roman 
objects and texts to explain Greek examples. There are also differences. One 
is in the relative indeterminacy of Greek history, as I have shown. In addition, 
it was harder for scholars to identify with Greece and Greeks than with Rome 
and Romans. As Dousa's and Lazius's comments above suggest, scholars wist- 
fully compared the glories of classical Greece with the eastern Mediterranean's 
sixteenth-century predicament. The ruin of Greece was a familiar topos, illus- 
trative of the workings of fortune.8° Even Lutheran scholars who sought out 
Greek orthodox dignitaries in the hope that they preserved evidence of the 
primitive church, uncontaminated by papist accretions, were disappointed in 
what they found.?! Lazius attacked the Ottomans' oppression for this state of 
affairs, but others blamed the Greeks themselves. Joseph Scaliger, for example, 
apparently commented that, 'the Greeks are really shady: they're worse than 


79 G.J. Toomer, John Selden: A Life in Scholarship, vol. 1 (Oxford, 2009), 360-87. 

80 E.g., Michael Heath, Crusading Commonplaces: La Noue, Lucinge and Rhetoric against the 
Turks (Geneva, 1986), 27-31. 
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the Turks their masters. Greece is better off now under the Turk than when the 
Greeks, true rascals, were in charge.®? This distrust of contemporary Greeks 
and their masters led in some cases to the idealization of antiquity, but also, 
I would suggest, made its historicisation more straightforward. It also made 
it easy for Selden, for example, to see the Arundel Marbles in a near eastern 
context, using the Parian Chronicle to reconcile Greek and biblical chronol- 
ogy. Although in the modern academy we are accustomed to view Greece and 
Rome together as the classical world, charting the development of historical 
practice is a useful reminder that the humanist Renaissance was of Roman 
rather than of classical antiquity. 


82 Joseph Scaliger, Scaligerana (Cologne, 1667), 98: ‘Graeci valde magni nebulones; pejores 
sunt Turcis suis dominis. Melius habet nunc Graecia sub Turca, quam cum Graeci qui 


nequissimi sunt, potirentur. 


CHAPTER 10 
Against ‘Humanism’: Pico's Job Description 


Brian Copenhaver 


1 Pico's Job Description 


Humanist, philosopher, celebrity: which was Giovanni Pico della Mirandola? 
Self-description and history have certified the last two—up to a point. Pico 
was famous in his own lifetime: then his fame grew, and it endures, having 
changed over the centuries. He said he was a philosopher, though few philoso- 
phers in the Anglophone world now remember him that way. He never called 
himself a 'humanist, of course. The first trace of an humanista appears in a 
document that he never saw, written near the end of his life. A century later, 
the word was still rare in Latin and the vernaculars.! 

Pico posted his job description in the Oration, which mentions philosophy 
seventy times. The speech uses the word dignitas only twice, however, and 
never for the concept of dignity now associated with ‘humanism’ Pico's cele- 
brated speech is about ascetic mysticism, nothing to do with human dignity: the 
usual title, Oration on the Dignity of Man, is posthumous, an editor’s invention. 
Nonetheless, a contemporary custodian of celebrity —Wikipedia—remembers 


* This paper is the English original of which an Italian version will appear in Rinascimento. My 


thanks to Michael Allen, Jim Hankins, John Monfasani, Peter Stacey, and the editors of this 
volume for advice and criticism. 

1 Brian Copenhaver, ‘Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, in the Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, 
is a recent account of Pico and his reputation. Since Augusto Campano, ‘The Origin of the 
Word "Humanist", Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 9 (1946), 60-73, and 
P. O. Kristeller, The Humanist Movement, in his Renaissance Thought: The Classic, Scholastic 
and Humanist Strains (New York, 1961), 3-23, the literature in English—not to speak of 
other languages—on the terminology and ideologies of ‘humanism’ and ‘humanists’ has 
grown enormously; commenting on Kristeller's discovery of humanista in an Italian letter of 
1490, Paul Grendler, ‘Humanism: Ancient Learning, Criticism, Schools and Universities’ in 
Interpretations of Renaissance Humanism, ed. Angelo Mazzocco (Leiden, 2006), 73-95, notes 
that ‘no earlier use of humanista has come to light, but ... many additional references ... in 
Italian and Spanish and a handful in Latin have appeared in the sixteenth century, especially 
in the last third’ 
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the Oration under that title as the ‘Manifesto of the Renaissance’ and ‘a key text 
of Renaissance humanism.” 

The speech began to be read in this way toward the end of the Enlightenment. 
Before then, though many had told Pico's story, his admirers paid little atten- 
tion to the Oration, often ignoring it while acclaiming its author as the first 
Christian Kabbalist, as the scourge of astrologers and, above all, for his affect- 
ing biography—like Mozart, a genius who died young. In modern Anglophonia, 
1948 was a key year for revising Pico's fame— by centering it on the Oration and 
reading the speech as a proclamation of human dignity. 

At that time, after World War 11, as colleges rapidly expanded in North 
America, they needed textbooks for courses on ‘western civilization. One was 
a book of readings published in 1948: called The Renaissance Philosophy of Man 
and still in print, it includes an English version of the speech—rarely translat- 
ed before the twentieth century. The Western Heritage (1979), a textbook typi- 
cal of its time, reprints a few lines. In them Pico imagines God clarifying the 
terms of creation for Adam: 'to him it is granted to have whatever he chooses, 
to be whatever he wills’. A boxed headline introduces the passage: 





Pico della Mirandola States the Renaissance Image of Man 


One of the most eloquent descriptions of the Renaissance image of man 
comes from the Italian humanist Pico della Mirandola (1463-1494). In his 
famed Oration on the Dignity of Man (c. 1486) Pico describes man as free 
to become whatever he chooses. 











2 Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Discorso sulla dignità dell'uomo, ed. and trans. F. Bausi 
(Parma, 2003), 54, 68, 72, 74, 82-83, 100, where Pico calls himself a philosopher; dignitas 
comes up on 22 and 48; for the subject of the Oration, see Brian Copenhaver, ‘Number, Shape, 
and Meaning in Pico's Christian Cabala: The Upright Tsade, The Closed Mem, and the Gaping 
Jaws of Azazel’, in Natural Particulars: Nature and the Disciplines in Renaissance Europe, 
eds Anthony Grafton and Nancy Siraisi (Cambridge, MA, 1999), 25-76; idem, ‘Magic and 
the Dignity of Man: De-Kanting Pico's Oration’, in The Italian Renaissance in the Twentieth 
Century: Acts of an International Conference in Florence, Villa I Tatti, June 9-n, 1999, eds 
A. Grieco et al. (Florence, 2002), 295-320; idem, ‘The Secret of Pico's Oration: Cabala and 
Renaissance Philosophy’, Midwest Studies in Philosophy, 26 (2002), 56-81; idem, ‘Maimonides, 
Abulafia and Pico: A Secret Aristotle for the Renaissance, Rinascimento, 47 (2007), 23-51; 
idem, ‘Chi scrisse l'Orazione di Pico?, in Tra Antica sapienza e filosofia naturale: La magia nell’ 
Europa moderna, eds Fabrizio Meroi and Elisabetta Scapparone (Florence, 2007), 79105; also 
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In the next (1983) edition of The Western Heritage, Pico's topic becomes ‘the 
Renaissance image of mankind, and what he describes is 'humans as free to 
become whatever they choose” In the 1995 edition, ‘mankind’ has evolved again 
into 'human beings, and the updated praise of humanity has provoked inter- 
rogation. ‘How great, really, is the choice outlined here’, we are asked. ‘Is the 
concept of freedom in this passage a modern one?'? 

In 1999, another book— Western Civilization: A Brief History— displayed the 
same part of the Oration in the same way, with Pico proclaiming 'the unlim- 
ited potentiality of human beings’. By the end of the last century, the speech 
had become a meme: Pico was a fixture in textbooks meant to explain world 
history or western civilization or the Renaissance to college students. Praise 
for him was abundant, expressed in a flamboyant vocabulary: ‘bold’ ‘brilliant’ 
‘dazzling’, ‘exuberant’, ‘gargantuan’, ‘outstanding’, ‘remarkable’, ‘renowned’, 
‘striking’. His Oration was ‘immortal’, the ‘most famous Renaissance statement 
on the nature of man'^ 

Still more recently, in 2014, yet another book described the speech to the 
same readers as ‘a concise statement of the Renaissance philosophy of man at 
its height. As for the author, his ‘vision is unprecedented,... era-defining [in] 
originality, so novel that his words look ahead to the existentialism of modern 
times'5 

Why make Pico the voice of a modern ideology? His celebrity rests on 
his speech—actually a call to transcend the human world—misread as a 


idem, 'Dignity, Vile Bodies and Nakedness: Giovanni Pico and Giannozzo Manetti’ in Dignity: 
A History, ed. Remy Debes (Oxford, 2016), sect. 2, on Pico and dignitas; 'Giovanni Pico della 
Mirandola; https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Giovanni Pico della Mirandola. 

3 The Renaissance Philosophy of Man, eds Ernst Cassirer et al. (Chicago, 1948); The Western 
Heritage, eds Donald Kagan et al., 3 vols (New York, 1972-1995), 1:342-343; 2:372; 3:364-365. 

4 Jackson Spielvogel, Western Civilization, a Brief History, Vol. 1: To 1715 (Belmont, 1999), 266- 
268, for the vocabulary of praise; also Eugen Weber, The Western Tradition (Boston, 1959), 263; 
Crane Brinton et al., A History of Civilization. 2nd ed. (Englewood Cliffs, 1960), 448; Herbert 
Muller, Freedom in the Western World: From the Dark Ages to the Rise of Democracy (New 
York, 1963), 123; The Traditions of the Western World, ed. J. H. Hexter (Chicago, 1967), 302- 
305; Mortimer Chambers et al., The Western Experience (New York, 1974), 394; F. Roy Willis, 
Western Civilization: An Urban Perspective (Lexington, 1977), 518-519; John McKay et al., 
A History of Western Society. 2nd ed (Boston, 1983), 427; Milestones in Western Civilization, 
ed. Joan Mickelson-Gaughan (Metuchen, 1991), 78-81; Philip Cannistaro and John Reich, The 
Western Perspective: A History of Civlization in the West (Fort Worth, 1999), 405, 429; Margaret 
King, Western Civilization: A Social and Cultural History (Upper Saddle River, 2000), 409-410; 
Perry Rogers, Aspects of Western Civilization, 4th ed. (Upper Saddle River, 2000), 383—384. 

5 Renaissance Humanism: An Anthology of Sources, ed. Margaret King (Indianapolis, 2014). 
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proclamation of human dignity. This distinctly modern idea, read into a pre- 
modern text, gives content to ‘the Renaissance philosophy of man’ at the cost 
of confusing two notions: humanism? and humanisn™, whose tags are chrono- 
logical, M for ‘Modern’, R for ‘Renaissance’. Only humanism™, unknown before 
the Enlightenment, was called ‘humanism’ by its advocates and opponents, 
after they introduced that word in the nineteenth century. Since that time, 
however, humanism has often been ascribed to Pico and his contemporaries, 
though they never used the word 'humanism*$ 

Uses of ‘humanism’ notwithstanding, ascriptions of humanism to thinkers 
of Pico’s era may be correct—or not correct. My subject here is not wheth- 
er there was a humanism? or what it was. Instead, I make a suggestion: that 
Renaissance studies would be better off without a word that is now a key item 
of its lexicon—humanism’ Terminology is the issue, then, though not just ter- 
minology: words are deeds. ‘Humanism’ is so much a fixture in modern con- 
versations about the Renaissance that dropping the word would be a deed of 
some consequence.” 

Less momentous, yet still important, is another proposal: tell a story about 
Pico that suits a Renaissance without ‘humanism’ Like this word that describes 
Pico’s thought so poorly, the usual story about him and humanism is an arti- 
fact of modernity. But when modern critics first noticed Pico in a big way, their 
motives were very far from anything that might answer to ‘humanism’. When 
they sketched a modern Pico, the ink was the bile of hatred, and older pictures 
also illuminate that newer chapter of Pico’s story. 


2 Names, Deeds, Faces 


An article by Domenico Berti in 1859 was the first Italian study of Pico within 
the conventions of modern scholarship—and the only one published in Italy 


6 Humanism® and humanism™ are my labels; for concepts and contents of humanism, 
see—in addition to The Cambridge Companion to Renaissance Humanism, ed. Jill Kraye 
(Cambridge, 1996)—Anthony Grafton and Lisa Jardine, From Humanism to the Humanities: 
Education and the Liberal Arts in Fifteenth- and Sixteenth-Century Europe (Cambridge, 1986); 
James Hankins, ‘Humanism, Scholasticism and Renaissance Philosophy’, in The Cambridge 
Companion to Renaissance Philosophy, ed. Hankins (Cambridge, 2007), 30-48; Interpretations, 
ed. Mazzocco; and John Monfasani, ‘Italian Humanism and European Culture, in his 
Renaissance Humanism, from the Middle Ages to Modern Times (Farnham, 2015), 1-24; also 
footnotes 1, 2, and 5 above. 

7 Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophische Untersuchungen; Philosophical Investigations, trans. 
G. E. M. Anscombe (Oxford, 1968), 146 (€ 546). 
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for the next three decades: it is still useful for biographical details. Berti men- 
tions the Oration briefly, linking it not with human dignity, however, but with 
esoteric syncretism as a context for Kabbalah, identified as a persistent — 
though unhealthy—interest of Pico's. That was also the reaction of Father 
Giuseppe Oreglia, whose judgment was harsher, to say the least.® 

In 1883, Father Oreglia published a series of articles on Pico in Civiltà 
Cattolica, an authoritative Jesuit bi-weekly with a large readership. He as- 
sumed that many would know nothing about Pico but his name, despite 'the 
influence of his discovery of Kabbalah on all the literature of his own and later 
centuries—greater than that of many other more famous figures’. If half the 
people who bought Civiltà Cattolica also read it, a large Italian audience first 
came to know Pico in Oreglia's telling: not the herald of human dignity but a 
misguided scholastic who made grave mistakes about Kabbalah.9 

The priest's ‘Contemporary Chronicle’ appeared in every issue of the Jesuit 
magazine, reporting material from Rome, the rest of Italy, and beyond. Presented 
in an anonymous and official voice, the column often turned to the past, but 
always with an eye on current events. Oreglia was a founder of the magazine, 
writing both before and after 1870, when it was finally settled—at least in the 
secular world—that the pope could no longer have even a few battalions. As 
the Church lost control of its lands in Italy, Oreglia and his colleagues stirred 
up sympathy for the Holy Father as 'the prisoner of the Vatican' Italian enemies 
of the Pope who wanted to make Rome the capital of their new nation were 
denounced in Civiltà Cattolica, again and again, as an anti-Christian conspiracy 
of Jews, Masons, and other reprobates.!° 

This propaganda campaign against enemies of the faith was Father Oreglia's 
standing assignment, as he returned in issue after issue to the old charge of 
ritual murder, the blood libel, against Jews. Since the beginning of the century, 
a few new reports—notably an 1840 incident in Damascus that started with a 
Catholic priest gone missing—had stirred up the lurid literature that Oreglia 


8 Domenico Berti, ‘Intorno a Giovanni Pico della Mirandola: Cenni e documenti inediti’, 
Rivista contemporanea, 16 (1859), 7-56, esp. 19-20. 

9 Giuseppe Oreglia, ‘Cronaca contemporanea’ Civiltà Cattolica, 34.12.3 (1883), 736-737. 

10  Oreglia, ‘Cronaca’ 'Necrologia: Il Padre Giuseppe Oreglia di San Stefano’, Civiltà Cattolica, 
4616.4 (1895), 504-508; Francesco Dante, Storia della Civiltà Cattolica (1850-1891): Il 
Laboratorio del Papa (Rome, 1990), 11-97, and idem, La Civiltà Cattolica e la Rerum novar- 
um: Catttolici intransigenti nell'Europa del XIX secolo (Milan, 2004), 7-31; Ruggero Taradel 
and Barbara Raggi, La Segregazione amichevole: La Civiltà Cattolica e la questione ebraica, 
1850-1945 (Rome, 2000), 3-92, 98-101; Giovanni Sale, La Civilita Cattolica nella crisi mod- 
ernista (1900-1907) (Milan, 2001), 21-80; Fulvio Conti, Storia della massoneria italiana dal 
Risorgimento al fascismo (Bologna, 2003), 17-107; David Kertzer, Prisoner of the Vatican: 
The Pope’s Secret Plot to Capture Rome from the New Italian State (Boston, 2004). 
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relied on. Resentments and suspicions grew after the Edgardo Mortara scandal 
of 1858, which began not with a charge of ritual murder but when Church of- 
ficials kidnapped a Jewish boy who had been secretly baptized." 

At the time of the kidnapping, Paul Drach—the converted son of a learned 
Jew—was a papal librarian in Rome: he had followed up his Letter of a Converted 
Rabbi with books On the Harmony Between the Church and the Synagogue and 
On The Cabala of the Hebrews, the latter criticizing Adolphe Franck’s widely 
read study of the same topic. It was Franck, a prominent follower of Victor 
Cousin, who had introduced Kabbalah to European Christians—writing from 
a France that was not yet the land of Edouard Drumont and the Dreyfus affair. 

Drach was well known to Oreglia and sanitized by conversion. But in 1883, 
after new accusations had come from Tisza-Eszlar in Hungary, the priest also 
cited a much older pamphlet by ‘Neofitus’, a conventional label for a convert. 
This Neofitus, a Greek monk claiming to have been a rabbi, wrote to confirm 
the blood libel: international unrest about the protracted inquiry in Hungary 
brought him back into print. Accusations began in the usual way with an out- 
cry about a missing Christian, a young girl. The subsequent spectacle of bru- 
tality under legal cover outraged Louis Kossuth, the Hungarian revolutionary, 
then exiled in Turin. Kossuth denounced the Hungarian authorities for taking 
his country back to the Middle Ages. Then the girl’s body was found: when 
physicians examined it, they saw no marks of violence at all, much less any 
evidence of ritual slaughter.!? 

Kossuth was a high-value target for Oreglia, who did not tarry for facts in de- 
molishing critics of anti-Semitism. Hatred of Jews, he explained, is simply the 
order of nature, arising from a ‘perpetual and universal antipathy, not so much 
the world against Jews as Jews ... against the non-Jewish world, especially the 


11 David Kertzer, The Kidnapping of Edgardo Mortara (New York, 1998); Ronald Florence, 
Blood Libel: The Damascus Affair of 1840 (New York, 2006). 

12 Paul Drach, Lettre d'un rabbin converti aux Israélites ses frères sur les motifs de sa conver- 
sion (Paris, 1825); idem, De l'Harmonie entre l'Église et la synagogue ou perpétuité et catho- 
licité de la religion chretienne (Paris, 1844); and idem, La Cabale des Hébreux vengée de 
la fausse imputation de panthéisme par le simple exposé de sa doctrine d'après les livres 
cabalistiques qui font autorité (Rome, 1864); Charlotte Klein, ‘Damascus to Kiev: Civilta 
Cattolica on Ritual Murder’, in The Blood Libel Legend: A Casebook in Anti-Semitic Folklore, 
ed. A. Dundes (Madison, 1991), 182-183. 

13 Oreglia, ‘Cronaca’, 1:608-611; 2:485; Neofitus, Il Sangue cristiano nei riti ebraici della moder- 
na sinagoga: Rivelazioni di Neofito ex rabbino monaca greco per la prima volta pubblicate in 
Italia, trans. N. F. S. (Prato, 1883); Klein, ‘Damascus’, 190-191; Andrew Handler, Blood Libel at 
Tiszaeszlar (New York, 1980), 38-49, 92-103, 150-151, 168-172, 229-230; Isidore Singer and 





S. Mannheimer, ‘Tisza-Eslar Affair’ (1906), online at Jewish Encyclopedia.com, http://www 
jewishencyclopedia.com/articles. 
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Christian one’ Jews made matters worse for themselves, he charged, by resist- 
ing the ‘exceptional laws'—confinement to a ghetto, for example—enacted in 
Italy for their own good. As for Tisza-Eszlar, the prudent course was to await 
clarification, and then wait again. Meanwhile, to help restless readers with 
their doubts, Oreglia printed a communication in Latin from ‘an important 
person’ who brought more news—actually old news recycled—of ritual mur- 
der in Hungary.!4 

The most stunning thing about Oreglia’s comments on Tisza-Eszlar is not 
their tawdry anti-Semitism but their placement. He puts them in the same 
piece that ends his series on Pico and Kabbalah, which starts by mocking a 
Parisian rabbi for denying the blood libel. Oreglia's examination of Pico opens 
and closes by slandering Jews and Masons: but why?!5 

Looking for Jewish treachery in the sacred pages of the Hebrew Bible would 
have offended Oreglia's pious readers: for an easier target, he turned to post- 
biblical texts, making a distinction between Mosaic’ Judaism and the rabbinic 
or ‘Talmudic’ kind and identifying the latter with Kabbalah. Christians had been 
burning the Talmud for centuries: to find fire, he only had to look for smoke. 
However, he also knew that in this later literature Christian authors—some of 
them respectable—had found a ‘true Kabbalah’ that actually confirms Christian 
doctrine. But a righteous truth was not the perfidy that Oreglia needed. To 
discredit the notion of a good Kabbalah, he pointed out—correctly—that no 
Kabbalah at all was known to Christians until Pico found it. Charging that what 
Pico discovered was entirely perverse—though useful in the long run to docu- 
ment Jewish treachery—the Jesuit backed his indictment up with an extensive 
study of the Prince of Concord.!6 

Oreglia's writing is sensationalist and conspiratorial. He proceeds by in- 
terrogation, insinuation, indirection, weak associations, bad analogies, and 
manipulations of emotion and prejudice. Piling rumors on rumors, heaping 
secrets on secrets, and scouring the hateful pamphlets, he uses one puzzle to 
unpuzzle the next. Wondering why 'no Jew nor even any convert ever showed 
Kabbalah to Christians before Pico’, he cannot accept that some Jews knew lit- 
tle or nothing about it. Maybe they refused to talk because they saw Kabbalah 
as baffling to Christians yet risky for themselves: 'exactly this was the reason 
alleged by Neofitus, the ex-rabbi from Moldavia, to explain the same fact about 
the ritual use of Christian blood in the modern synagogue.’ Secrecy about rit- 
ual murder explains why Kabbalah is secret. If someone objects that 'at least 


14 Oreglia, Cronaca) 3:738—741. 
15 Ibid., 1:606-613, 727-730. 
16 Ibid. 1:730-731; 2:225-227, 232, 364, 484, 611, 621; 3:736-738. 
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oneJew showed Kabbalah and its books to Pico’, the reply is that even his great 
mind could not have penetrated these 'obscure and unreadable' writings. The 
impenetrable warrants the inscrutable.!” 

Throughout 1882, Oreglia used his column to describe the infamous blood 
libel of 1475 in Trent. Next, throughout 1883, he turned to Pico as a Kabbalist, 
stating this case: 


1 Pico's story is part of a larger story. 

2 The larger story is about Kabbalah and Masonry. 

3 X Kabbalah and Masonry are Jewish and gentile versions of the same evil 
ideology. 

Kabbalah is Talmudic religion. 

Ritual use of infant Christian blood is still the central rite of Talmudic 


CU 


religion. 

Historically, Trent was the most famous blood libel case. 

Trent authenticates modern blood libel cases, and vice-versa. 

All those cases, past and present, prove the evils of Talmudic religion. 


Oo DI Dm 


The evil Talmudic religion of Kabbalah was first revealed to Christians by 
Pico. 

10 All Kabbalah is evil; there is no good Kabbalah. 

n  Pico'sbig mistake was to believe in a good Kabbalah and promote it. 

12 But Pico gets credit for disclosing the evidence that sets the record 
straight. 


The conclusion may seem too forgiving because the record was clear: 
Innocent vi11 had condemned the Conclusions that advertised Pico's discovery 
of Kabbalah, and Pico’s insolent Apology failed to change the pope’s mind. What 
could Oreglia do but concur in a papal condemnation of Pico's statements— 
especially his ravings about Kabbalah? No need to disown the author himself, 
however, whom Rome had absolved of personal guilt. Furthermore, Pico’s 
Conclusions and Apology convinced Oreglia that the prince was an acute scho- 
lastic thinker and a good Thomist: in that persona Pico could be praised for the 
genius that had long been part of his story.!8 

Along with hate-mongering pamphlets on ritual murder, Father Oreglia 
also read Pico’s works carefully, while studying the earlier literature on them. 
And to frame his picture of Pico, he used the blood libel. For his purposes, 
however, Pico was a sideshow—an occasion for reminding Catholics of their 


17 Ibid., 2:484-485. 
18 Ibid, 2:729; 3:476-479, 597-598. 
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Christian duty to hate Jews: he studied the prince only to support his ‘account 
of Masonry and its links with the Kabbalah of the rabbis. To promote that aim, 
Oreglia inserted his research into a longer narrative that he had been assem- 
bling for decades as an editor of Civiltà Cattolica. Foul gossip from Paris and 
Tisza-Eszlar tied his propaganda to current events, but the lies also fed on old 
defamations compiled by Christians over the centuries, even before the events 
in Trent.!9 

This picture of what never happened in Trent—more on the story later— 
comes from the Nuremberg Chronicle. In 1493, good burghers of that city col- 
laborated to publish this masterpiece of the first age of print, an immense 
volume—a foot wide, eighteen inches high, three hundred folios thick, with 
many hundreds of woodcuts. Anton Koberger, the printer, was a pioneer of 
the new technologies involved. The author, Hartman Schedel, was a physician 
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who had studied in Padua and learned to read Greek. Diirer’s teacher, Michael 
Wolgemut, made many of the woodcuts, and the young Diirer may also have 
helped. The colophon explains that the book 


covers whatever events are to be reckoned the more noteworthy from the 
beginning of the world until our own age of disasters... . Anton Koberger 
printed this book in Nuremberg, where he was helped by Michael 
Wolgemut and Wilhelm Pleydenwurff, men who are scientists and ex- 
perts in the art of picturing; their skill and careful attention enabled him 
to include pictures of cities and famous men. And it was finished on the 
twelfth day of the month of July in the year of our salvation, 1493.29 


The Chronicle’s illustrated history of the world in seven ages was unoriginal 
but, on that count, no less authoritative for those who saw it as another cen- 
tury neared its end. The year 1493 came late in the sixth age. If the book was to 
be finished, the story had to stop somewhere, even without an ending. Schedel 
decided that ‘for the rest of the sixth age it makes sense to leave a few pages 
blank so that posterity can judge ... the various and amazing things that hap- 
pen in the world day by day’. One such spectacle was very recent—after the 
Chronicle’s elaborate planning and production were underway. 22 October, 
1492, was the date of this current event 


in the town of Sternebarch under the lordship of the princes of Great 
Poland, aided by Peter, a priest. The Jew Eleazar and his accomplices, 
obtaining the sacrament of Christ’s body in the larger and smaller host, 
punctured them. And blood spouted out from them, making the cloth 
around them red. Terrified by the miracle, they rushed off to Peter. But 
once the deed was discovered, the noble princes, the brothers Balthasar 
and Magnus, observing the traces of wounds that remained, saw to it 
that the Jews were burned because they despised Christ’s majesty and 
mocked religion. 


The image next to these words shows twenty or more Jews crammed into a 
flaming pit as a guard feeds the fire.?! 


20 Hartman Schedel et al., Registrum huius operis libri cronicarum cum figuris et ymaginibus 
ab inicio mundi (Nuremberg, 1493), fols 254v, 300v; Adrian and Joyce Lancaster Wilson, 





The Making of the Nuremberg Chronicle (Amsterdam, 1976), 20-29, 43-49, 181-191, 195-205. 
21 Schedel et al., Registrum, fols 257v, 258r-261v. 
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FIGURE 10.2 Jews burned in Sternberg pictured by the Nuremberg Chronicle. 


The woodcut is large and vivid, though less dramatic than the false scene from 
Trent that shows nine Jews committing a ritual murder a little earlier in the 
sixth age. Labels in the Trent picture give the names Angelus, Vital, Seligman, 
Mayir, Sauniel, Thobias, Israhel, Gruncia, and Moyses to the figures surround- 
ing Simon martyr. In official records of the trials, the pictured males are called 
Engel, Vital, Seligman, Mayer, Samuel, Tobias, Israel, and Moses. Gruncia, the 
woman misnamed at the left of the picture, was probably named Gütlein. After 
torture, they all confessed to Simon's murder. The males were burned alive— 
after more torture—and Gütlein's fate is unknown. Seven other Jews from 
Trent's small community were also tortured and killed.22 

As for Simon, he became Santo Simonino. His feast-day was March 24— 
until 1965, when his name was struck from the roster of saints, though the 
faithful can still venerate his images in several Italian churches. He was not 
yet three years old when he died in 1475. The Chronicle displays him as the 


22 Schedel et al., Registrum, fol. 254v; R. Po-Chia Hsia, Trent 1475: Stories of a Ritual Murder 





(New Haven, 1992), 26-33, 48-49, 67-68, 87-89, 102-104; P. O. Kristeller, ‘The Alleged 
Ritual Murder of Simon of Trent (1475) and its Literary Repercussions: A Bibliographical 
Study’, Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research, 59 (1993), 103-135. 
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martyred victim of a circumcision and multiple lacerations, inflicted to collect 
a Christian infant's blood for a Passover rite.2? 

On Easter Sunday, the fourth day after Simon's family started looking for 
him, Seligman—a cook in the house of Samuel, a moneylender—found the 
child in a sluice in Samuel’s cellar. Seligman told Samuel, who told Tobias, a 
physician, and then the three of them went to the town hall to report what 
they saw. The authorities came to inspect Samuel's basement and Simon's 
body, promptly arresting the three informants, along with Israel, Engel, and 
two other Jews—Isaac and Joaff—not shown in the Chronicle.?^ 

In Trent and the surrounding region, eight other such incidents—rumors, 
accusations, sometimes executions of Jews for infanticide—are on record after 
1430. That the Chronicle sets such stories in the moral landscape seen from 
Nuremberg is no surprise: shocking but not startling. In fact, when the Chronicle 
reports an earlier burning in 1337 of Jews in Deggendorf, east of Regensburg in 
Bavaria, the woodcut showing the execution is the same one that illustrates the 
Sternberg murders, far to the north, just as other stock images were used to put 
faces—though not individual faces—on the many emperors, kings, popes, gen- 
erals, cardinals, bishops, and other notables pictured by the Chronicle. Schedel 
and his collaborators economized by using only a third as many woodblocks, 
645, as there are woodcuts in their big book—4,809. Part of the savings was the 
identity of Jews burned alive by Christians in Deggendorf and Sternberg.?5 

Planning for the Chronicles production was meticulous, including deci- 
sions to save effort and expense in this way. The results—like giving Socrates 
and Hermes Trismegistus the same face, within the space of a few pages— 
may have left readers of the Chronicle confused, as surely they were some- 
times frightened by other images meant to do just that. The book uses many 
duplicated pictures, though the types of things pictured are few: almost all 
the woodcuts show either human persons or cities built by them. Since most 
readers will not have known one city from another by sight—except for each 
reader's own city—why not make Padua look just like Marseilles? Likewise for 
scores of crowned kings, mitred bishops, armored generals and other poten- 
tates: if he has a crown and looks regal, he must be a king. Putting any human 
face on power—even the wrong face—was progress in human relations at a 
time when the mighty were so very remote.?6 


23 Hsia, Trent 1475, 51-60. 

24 Ibid., 26-33. 

25 Schedel et al., Registrum, fols 230v, 254v; Hsia, Trent 1475, 92-93; Wilson and Wilson, The 
Making, 46. 

26 Schedel et al., Registrum, fols 73r, 74v; Wilson and Wilson, The Making, 42-61. 
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FIGURE 10.3 Look-alikes in the Nuremberg Chronicle: Socrates and Hermes Trismegistus. 


Another chronicle was Schedel's main source, the Supplementum chronicarum 
by Giacomo Filippo Foresti of Bergamo. Even in its 1503 revision, Foresti's 
chronicle gives the reader less to look at than the big book from Nuremberg. 
After a few scenes of the creation, the only other woodcuts in the 1503 version 
are vignettes of cities—some meant to be recognizable from famous land- 
marks, as in Schedel's book. Otherwise, even though Foresti's text is often the 
same as Schedel's, only the latter's words are amplified by pictures of hundreds 
of men and fewer women. In the part of the Chronicle—the sixth age—that 
shows the blood libel in Trent and the burnings in Sternberg and Deggendorf, 
few images are as intense as those horrifying scenes.?" 

Most of the pictures depict rulers, greater and lesser, of state and church. 
As the Chronicle marches through its final century, the fifteenth of our era, we 
learn the noble and ignoble deeds of these great ones of the earth, and we look 
them in the eye, even though the eyes we see may not be any single person's. 
Still, for each multiplied personage, the Chronicle supplies the basics of celeb- 
rity in the new age of print: a name, deeds, and a face. 


27 Giacomo Filippo Foresti of Bergamo, Novissime hystoriarum omnium repercussiones 
(Venice, 1503); Wilson and Wilson, The Making, 20-21. 
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Celebrity had been possible in antiquity, of course. We still connect the 
name ‘Alexander’ with a gaze, a hairstyle, and a face, just as there are faces to go 
with ‘Caesar’ and ‘Augustus’. As the commerce of fame did its business, records 
of deeds—even epochal deeds—were worth less than marble heads on stat- 
ues or copper heads on coins. Even in bookish Alexandria, readers who could 
find only a few copies of Arrian or Plutarch might handle many coins in a day 
and walk past many statues, with never a thought for Alexander's storied victo- 
ries. For Christian heroes, however, the medieval traffic in res gestae would go 
differently because one book, the Bible, was holy writ. Even the illiterate heard 
about ‘acts’ attached to ‘Moses’ ‘Peter’, and ‘Jesus’, whose pictures they saw in 
church. Like Alexander, Jesus was a name with a face—a hairstyle, a beard, 
those eyes—and his deeds were preached incessantly.28 

Records of his deeds in the Greek Gospels survive in many manuscript books: 
a few thousand, but not millions. Once printing was invented, the calculus of 
survival and diffusion changed. Only a few dozen Gutenberg Bibles exist today. 
But by 1475, people could buy Bibles by other early printers: Fust and Schoeffer, 
Nicolas Jenson, Pfister, Johann Sensenschmidt, Sweynheym and Pannartz, 
Winters de Homborch. Buyers and sellers of the sacred page overwhelmed the 
capacity of scriptoria to make manuscript bibles. Sensenschmidt, Nuremberg's 
first printer as of 1475, helped supply the demand. In 1467 Anton Koberger had 
to work with a printer from Ingweiler, Adolph Rusch, to publish his first Bible. 
But by 1475 Koberger was competing at home with Sensenschmidt: he made 
fourteen more editions of the Bible, perfecting the craft that would produce 
the Nuremberg Chronicle.29 

Once printers added woodcuts to illustrate Bibles and other texts, celeb- 
rity multiplied as never before. Every Alexander's name, deeds, and face—the 
makings of fame—could be shown in a book, to be distributed in large num- 
bers at great speed over long distances to many readers, each book having 
the same text and showing the same likenesses. This revolution in technol- 
ogy inspired Schedel, Koberger, and their partners to make the first illustrated 
book on a grand scale, their Chronicle. This huge volume names the mighty, 


28 Schedel et al., Registrum, fols 29v, 75v, 95v, 102v, 103v; J. J. Pollitt, Art in the Hellenistic Age 
(Cambridge, 1986), 20-39; Robin Jensen, Understanding Early Christian Art (London, 
2000). 

29 For early printed bibles, see the British Library site at http://www.bl.uk/reshelp/findhel 
prestype/prbooks/earprintbib/earlyprintedbibles.html; also http://clausenbooks.com/ 
bible1500.htm. 
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FIGURE 10.4 
Alexander in the Nuremberg 
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FIGURE 10.5 Bruni, Perotti and Valla in the Nuremberg Chronicle. 


displays pictures of them and recounts their deeds, and it does the same for 
the learned.?9 

Schedel used pictures of Leonardo Bruni, Niccoló Perotti, Lorenzo Valla, and 
other learned Italians to illustrate the last phase of the sixth age, before the 
Apocalypse starts the seventh, when the Antichrist and his horde of demons 
will descend and tell lies to dupe the faithless. The same book that frightens 
readers with terror from the skies edifies them with writers holding books: dev- 
ils and scholars in the same pictorial space. Pictures of both—though many 
more of scholars—illustrate the Chronicle to make the famous even more fa- 
mous and Schedel's words more memorable.?! 

Devils and scholars both belong to the last days of the sixth age, whose 
annals are an almanac of eclipses, comets, earthquakes, plagues, monstrous 
births, violent storms, swarms of locusts, and rains of blood and flesh, warn- 
ing that the end is near. Along with these prodigies, displayed on the same 
scale but communicating fear in a different way, are the scenes of slaughter 
from Trent, Sternberg, and Deggendorf. Engel, Vital, Seligman, and the other 
murdered Jews are celebrities of horror and disgrace in this book where Bruni, 
Valla, and Perotti are celebrities of esteem.3? 


30 Alfred Pollard, Early Illustrated Books: A History of the Decoration and Illustration of Books 
in the 15th and 16th Centuries (London, 1893); Norma Levarie, The Art and History of Books 
(London, 1968); Stephan Füssel, Gutenberg and the Impact of Printing, trans. D. Martin 
(Aldershot, 2003), 13-25; Peter Parshall, The Woodcut in Fifteenth-Century Europe (New 
Haven, 2009); Andrew Pettegree, The Book in the Renaissance (New Haven, 2010), 34-35. 

31 Schedel et al., Registrum, fols 241v, 146r, 252v, 262v. 

32 Ibid. fols 228r, 230v, 243r, 250r, 300r. 
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In both cases, we are given their names, told about their deeds, and shown their 
faces. Only afew Jews are named, however—many more scholars. Starting with 
Petrarch and ending with Marsilio Ficino, the Chronicle takes sixty pages to tell 
the stories of princes, popes, and their servants that we now assemble into our 
narrative of ‘the Renaissance’. As presented by Schedel, some figures from this 
period are grammarians, historians, poets, rhetoricians, and so on. Between 
the poet Petrarch and Ficino the philosopher, many are named and described, 
often with pictures. They are not called ‘humanists, though Schedel’s account 
of them could supply the makings of a story about humanism®, a construct un- 
known to him. He saw their era as the vestibule of apocalypse, not a doorway 
to modernity.33 

Schedel never mentions Pico—someone remarkable enough to be called a 
phoenix. Born in the era of incunabula and dying in it, one of the first celeb- 
rities of whom this can be said, the prince never shows his face in Schedel’s 
book, which says not a word about him. Since the Chronicle records an event 
from late 1492—the Sternberg massacre—and since Ficino gets a full entry 
(though no picture), the bare chronology will not explain Schedel’s silence. 
This learned physician and friend of German literati, proud of his Italian ed- 
ucation and classical learning, either knew nothing about Pico in the early 
1490s or thought him not worth a paragraph or a picture. Since Schedel gives 
so much space to Italians, perhaps he had never heard of Pico: perhaps the 
prince’s name and deeds were not yet celebrated across the Alps. 

Closer to home, the situation was different. By the mid-1480s, Ficino was 
writing letters that treat Pico as someone to watch: he collected and published 
them in 1495. And Giacomo Foresti found Pico newsworthy by the time he re- 
vised his Chronicle Supplement for its 1503 edition. ‘Because of his astonishing 
knowledge of every science’, Foresti writes, 


he displayed his brilliance through nearly all Italy as the man most splen- 
didly distinguished in our time not just for good fortune but for the whole 
of his mental and bodily endowment... . This remarkable Giovanni ... was 
never timid about meeting any expert on any subject... . Because of his 
admirable way of debating, in fact, all the potentates of Italy thought him 
no less worth cultivating than admiring.... His nephew, Gianfrancesco 
Pico della Mirandola, wrote about his life and his blessed passing in quite 
splendid style. He died very young in Florence, in the year 1490 from the 
birth of Christ, and lies buried in the Dominican Church of San Marco, to 
which he willed his enormous library. 


33 Ibid, fols 227v-256v. 
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Foresti's statement, which has a bit more to say about Pico's life and works, 
comes early in a long line of such short accounts—mainly biographical and 
bibliographical— published in histories, monographs, polemics, and works of 
reference after 1500. Before the nineteenth century, many of them, like Foresti's 
summary, say little or nothing about the text for which Pico is now chiefly re- 
membered, his Oration. 

Since the chronicler puts his entry on Pico under the year 1490, his mistake 
about the year of the prince's death is material, not typographical. And since 
he mentions Gianfrancesco's Life of his uncle, he must have written after 1496, 
when most of Pico's works also became available in the collection edited by 
his nephew. Foresti could conceivably have read them, although— considering 
their bulk and difficulty—expecting so much of a compiler seems excessive. 
His description of Pico, garbling a few passages from the Life, shows that he did 
not read them carefully. 

In Foresti's remarks there is no sign of the Commento, which Gianfrancesco 
did not publish, nor of the two epistolary essays on poetry and philosophical 
language, included in the 1496 collection. The 900 Conclusions fade into ‘many 
questions ... disputed in the Parisian style, and the Oration that introduces 
them has vanished altogether, even though Gianfrancesco had it printed— 
for the first time. Of the major works, only the Heptaplus stands out clearly, 
though no one would guess from Foresti's description that its 'exposition of the 
six days' is Kabbalist. Blindness to Jewish spirituality is predictable, and Foresti 
is consistent: he praises Pico for battling Jews and faithless philosophers' in 
order to bolster his 'defense of the Christian religion, after he had protected 
Jerome’s Vulgate ‘against the malicious charges of the Jews’.34 

With a few snippets from Gianfrancesco's Life, Foresti presents the elder 
Pico as the Church's champion against the Jews. His Supplement says nothing 
about the blood libels in Deggendorf and distant Sternberg, however, though 
he records the events in Trent, closer to Rome and the papacy and on his own 
side of the Alps. In both histories—the Nuremberg Chronicle and its Italian 
source—what happened in Trent in 1475 also joins the parade of horrors that 
Father Oreglia would view with such interest in 1883. 

Just a few months before, in fact, Civiltà Cattolica had published the series 
that examines Vatican documents from the Trent trials, giving Oreglia more 
vile background for his story about Pico. In issue after issue, his ‘Contemporary 
Chronicle’ links the confessions from Trent with later blood libels, dwelling on 


34 Foresti, Novissime repercussiones, fol. 436r; Brian Copenhaver, 'Studied as an Oration: 
Readers of Pico's Letters, Ancient and Modern; in Laus Platonici philosophi, ed. Stephen 
Clucas (Leiden, 2011), 151-198. 
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‘the use of Christian blood in many of their present-day rites. Given the fact of 
infanticides—especially Blessed Simoncino's—still committed by Jews even 
in very recent days, only someone who has never dealt with this material can 
have any doubt.?5 

Throughout 1882, the Jesuit 'Chronicle' returned again and again to 'the bar- 
barous martyrdom with pincers to which Blessed Simoncino was subjected'— 
also the miracles that led Pope Sixtusiv to approve his veneration. Very 
recently, thanks to Dominican nuns who teach pre-school and kindergarten 
in Pompei, the same infant saint has achieved internet celebrity. The sisters 
maintain a website to distribute the digital equivalent of the ‘holy cards’ that 
used to be given to schoolchildren. "Welcome; said the site a few years ago: 
'click on the saint's icon to read a "flash" of his life. Little Simon's flash, cit- 
ing an Encyclopedia of Saints, stated the repellent facts, up to the suppression 
of the infant martyr's cult in 1965. Only ten years earlier, there had still been 
'a sumptuous procession with the child's body and reliquaries containing the 
instruments of the alleged martyrdom’, and ‘the cult supported a whole local 
art industry, especially in the baroque era’. As Simon's web image, the nuns 
posted an artifact of this industry—a print made for the Cardinal Bishop of 
Trent after 1607.36 

Who could resist this cherub, smiling with his martyr's palm? Simon was 
no martyr, however: he wandered off and drowned. His family was distraught, 
and rightly so. But his Church fabricated an anti-Semitic cult of martyrdom 
for him. The Dominican website now notes that 'trial records, preserved in 
Rome, Trent, and Vienna, are quite important as evidence of the efforts made 
to attribute ritual murder to the Jews with the belief that similar rites had also 
happened with some frequency in other cities’. Simon's legend—like the art 
made to glorify it—became a vehicle for the blood libel. Is it still that? After the 
vague pentimenti, the website's final words keep the false faith: ‘Blessed Simon, 
pray for us.’ 

The insipid piety of Simon’s baroque portrait masks an evil of long standing. 
According to the website, 


35 Foresti, Novissime repercussiones, fol. 413r; Oreglia, ‘Cronaca’, 1:608-611; ‘Cronaca contem- 
poranea’ Civiltà Cattolica, 34.11.9 (1882), 473. Only the 1883 columns on Pico were identi- 
fied as Oreglia's when they were published later as Giuseppe Oreglia, Giovanni Pico della 
Mirandola e la Cabala: Studio storico critico, ed. F. Molinari (Mirandola, 1894), but the 1882 
material on Trent is clearly by the same author. 

36 http://www.istitutoaveta.it/santi%2z0del%2024%2omarzo.html, as of 07/08/2015. 112, 353, 
355» 473, 475, 478, 605. 
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FIGURE 10.7 Sanctus Simon Martyr Tridentinus. 
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during the cult's five centuries, artists were called to use every type of art 
to immortalize the martyrdom: the butchered remains, the little doll giv- 
ing his blessing, tiny Simon standing on a table or tied to a cross and yet 
blessed in God, an innocent victim, as in all periods when dark and hor- 
rible murders are committed, still symbolizing—no matter who the mur- 
derer may be—the evil that always stirs in mankind. 


Simon was blameless—but no homicide victim. The only victims of ‘dark and 
horrible murders' in the Trent case were Jews. Since no one murdered Simon, 
wondering ‘who the murderer may be' is a diversion and a deception, like the 
images manufactured to advertise his cult and promote the blood libel. The 1607 
engraving distracts the viewer from the gruesome scene of Simon's sanctity by 
presenting him as a familiar type of guiltless infancy—childlike and Christ-like, 
the ultimate in doomed innocence: Jesus grew up to be done in by Jews, 'tied to 
a cross’ like poor Simon.87 

When Father Oreglia studied Pico in the early 1880s, an image of Simon 
more accessible to Jesuits in Rome was the grisly picture in the Nuremberg 
Chronicle, though we have no reason to think that the priest saw it there or 
any other depictions of the baby saint. Although Paul Delaroche had been im- 
mensely famous since 1850, the priest also probably never saw that painter's 
bizarre Childhood of Pico della Mirandola. 

What was on the painter's mind that inspired him to show Pico as this 
pensive infant, godlike (like little Simon) by implication? Inspirations for 
such a painting abound in Christian art, including very famous pictures like 
Botticelli's Madonna of the Magnificat in the Uffizi, whose precocious Christ 
child is also rapt by a book. Whatever Delaroche was thinking, the result is 
surely the weirdest item in Pico's mythical iconography, which gets little com- 
petition from the real thing.?? 

The only lifetime image securely linked with Pico is the profile on the much- 
analyzed medal attributed to Niccoló Fiorentino, apparently made within a 
few years before 1490. The face is beefy, the brow low, the eye puffy, and the 
nose beaky: good hair, but not much more. If the facts looked like this, even 
when flattered in bronze, Gianfrancesco's rapture about his uncle's beauty sits 


37  http://www.stitutoaveta.it/santi9620del9620249020marzo.html, as of 07/08/2015. 

38 Stephen Bann, Paul Delaroche: History Painted (Princeton, 1997), 239-241, 131; Ronald 
Lightbown, Sandro Botticelli: Life and Work (New York, 1989), 82-86; Ludovica Sebregondi, 
"Fortuna e "sfortuna" dell'iconografia di Pico e Poliziano; in Pico, Poliziano e l'umanesimo 
di fine Quattrocento (Florence, 1994): the Delaroche painting, 46 by 30 inches, is in the 
Musée des Beaux Arts of Nantes. 
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FIGURE 10.8 Pico reading with his Mother. 
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poorly with them. Yet his exuberance created a topos for the biographical liter- 
ature, along these lines: ‘the nickname given him, the Phoenix, was rightly said 
because the gods above endowed him with all the very rarest gifts of body and 
mind ... an amazing depth of talent and refinement, a handsome face, elegant 
manners, and incomparable eloquence. The words are Paolo Giovio's from his 
Epitaphs for Men Famous in Letters, Embellished with Living Images. In print, 
Giovio's Pico is a rare bird of brilliant plumage—despite the homely profile in 
the engraving that he published.39 

Giovio's image of Pico is unprepossessing—to say it in the kindest way— 
and fits a larger post-mortem iconography. Strikingly unlike that tradition is 
another image with Pico’s name on it—now kept in Palazzo Strozzi above a fil- 
ing cabinet and rarely seen elsewhere. Maybe the name at the top is a mistake. 
Maybe the painting is pure (if morbid) fantasy, like the happier concoction in 
a seventeenth century engraving from a Library of Prints. If the naming is cor- 
rect, however, one way to explain the sharp nose, pinched features, and grim 
expression would be that Pico was ill and losing weight before he died.^? 


39 Paolo Giovio, Elogia virorum literis illustrium (Basel, 1577), 50-51. Sebregondi, ‘Fortuna 
e “sfortuna”, 256, 263, dates the medal to 1484-1485, noting that the rest of the decade 
after 1484 is possible. Edgar Wind, Pagan Mysteries in the Renaissance (Harmondsworth, 
1967), 36-53, 66-69, reading the reverse of the medal as a message to Pico from Ficino 
that cannot have been sent after the autumn of 1486, makes it earlier than that, though 
not by much. The only documented dates belong to a different medal, however, which 
was nearly identical on the reverse: the obverse is a profile of Giovanna degli Albizzi 
Tornabuoni, who was married in September, 1486, and buried in October, 1488. As Wind 
says, if the former date is a terminus a quo for Giovanna's medal, Pico's could still have 
been earlier. But by the same token, it could also be later than 1486, perhaps (assuming 
that Ficino was involved) from the years when Pico's troubles attracted the older man's 
sympathies, as shown by his correspondence from that period. Wind derives the words 
on the reverse of Pico's medal from a passage of Ficino's Symposium commentary, which 
is plausible enough. But so is another conjunction of amor, voluptas, and pulchritudo that 
Wind does not mention: Lucr. 41079-1104; cf. Cic. Tusc. 4.67-68. Elisabeth Oy-Marra, ‘La 
Medaglia di Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, in Giovanni e Gianfrancesco Pico: L'Opera e 
la fortuna di due studenti ferraresi, ed. P. Castelli (Florence, 1998), 49—56, at 45-48, not- 
ing the prominent nose and chubby face in some likenesses of the Phoenix, suggests 
that Gianfrancesco was idealizing his deceased relative. The medal shown here is held 
by the National Gallery in Washington, D. C. See also Mario Scalini, Pulchritudo, Amor, 
Voluptas: Pico della Mirandola alla corte del Magnifico (Florence, 2001), 84; Copenhaver, 
‘Studied as an Oration’, 170-171; Ghirlandaio and Renaissance Florence, 23 June-1o 
October 2010, Museo Thyssen-Bornemisza, at http://www.museothyssen.org/microsites/ 
exposiciones/2010/Ghirlandaio. 


” 


40 Sebregondi, ‘Fortuna e “sfortuna” figs 52-57, tav. X. 
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FIGURE 10.9 The Pico medalattributed to Niccolò Fiorentino. 


The unlovely Palazzo Strozzi picture, in any case, fits the circumstances 
better than the puzzling fresco in Sant'Ambrogio, where—with abundant 
precedent—the Pico Center in Mirandola went recently to find three faces 
for the banner on its website. This mural was finished (on plans made well 
before) by Cosimo Rosselli in August of 1486, when Pico was just twenty- 
three—not yet either famous or notorious. Neither his situation at the time 
nor preparations to paint the church's wall —none of this indicates that Pico 
is the wan vision in green floating above the Mirandola website. The first to 
place Pico in Sant'Ambrogio was Vasari, more than half a century after the 
prince died.*! 


41 Jean-Jacques Boissard and Theodore de Bry, Bibliotheca chalcographica, hoc est virtute et 
eruditione clarorum virorum imagines (Heidelberg, 1669), figs liig; Giorgio Vasari, Le Vite de’ 
piá eccellenti architetti, pittori, et scultori italiani (Turin, 1991), 440—442; Eve Boorsook, ‘Cults 
and Imagery at Sant’ Ambrogio in Florence’, Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen Institutes 
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FIGURE 10.10 Picos by Paolo Giovio, in the Palazzo Strozzi, and from the Bibliotheca 
chalcographica. 


In this desert of evidence, Delaroche shows a pampered child of the aristoc- 
racy as such an infant might have looked, in some dreamy way. We know that 
the painter admired Raphael, liked mothers with children, and painted other 
scenes to evoke the Renaissance. But why make Pico the baby Jesus and put his 
mother, Giulia Boiardo, in the Virgin's place? Except as a parent of her child, 
Giulia sailed through history with a small wake. In Gianfrancesco's Life, she acts 
only to give birth, turn her son over to tutors, and push him—unsuccessfully— 
toward canon law and holy orders. The few words spent to transmit these facts 
precede and follow a long description of the blazing prodigy—a circle of fire— 
seen at the count’s birth. Pico entered the world in an aura of wonder and sanc- 
tity, if not divinity: to that extent, his nephew and first biographer confirmed 
what Delaroche would paint in 1842.42 

Gianfrancesco also supported—indeed, he inspired—the claims of the bio- 
graphical tradition that Pico fought fiercely against 'the completely faithless 


” 


in Florenz, 25 (1981), 147—202; Sebregondi, ‘Fortuna e “sfortuna”, 255-256, tav. VIII; Luciano 
Artusi et al., Ora et labora: L'Antico complesso religioso e l'Opera pia di Sant'Ambrogio in 
Firenze: Storia, fede, arte, socialità e pubblica beneficenza accertate con documenti inediti 
(Florence, 1996), 31-54, 59-94, 153-174; Edith Gabrielli, Cosimo Rosselli: Catalogo ragion- 
ato (Turin, 2007), 53-55, 185-194, fig. 57c; the Mirandola website is http://www.picodella 
mirandola.it/. 

42 Gianfrancesco Pico della Mirandola, Joannis Pici mirandulae, viri omni disciplinarum 
genere consumatissimi, vita, in Thomas More, Complete Works, ed. and trans. Anthony 
Edwards, Katherine Rodgers, and Clarence Miller, 15 vols (New Haven, 1997), 1:294—340, at 
294—298; Bann, Paul Delaroche, 13-20, 70—79, 84, 164—165, 200-208, 239-242, plates 64-66, 
123-133. 
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FIGURE 10.11 The Fresco by Rosselli in Sant'Ambrogio. 


Jews'—though even Father Oreglia had to acknowledge that Pico's treatment 
of Hebrew wisdom was more complicated.43 

Oreglias propaganda pieces on Pico had a long afterlife, assembled as 
Giovanni Pico della Mirandola and Kabbalah: A Critical Historical Study, with 
a foreword by Francesco Molinari. Without citing Berti's foundational article, 
Molinari refers to what he had published himself since 1877 in the Indicatore 
Mirandolese (a local newspaper that still circulates) to bring the world up to 
date on a hero of the Modenese. In 1884 he reviewed Oreglia's series for the 
paper and then reprinted it in the Indicatore before issuing it as a separate 
volume in 1894, four centuries after Pico died: he helped Mirandola plan a cel- 
ebration of her native son's centennial.44 

Molinari's foreword summarizes Pico's life and thought, highlighting the 
Kabbalah that Oreglia had denounced but not mentioning the Oration. As of 
1894, because of Molinari's patronage, Oreglia's polemic became one of the 
first two books in Italian on Pico's life and works; the other, by Vincenzo di 


43 Gianfrancesco Pico della Mirandola, Ioannis Pici mirandulae vita, 309. 
44 Oreglia, Giovanni Pico. 
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Giovanni—a distinguished cleric and academic from Sicily—treats Pico's 
magic and Kabbalah at length while barely noticing his 'showy' speech and 
consigning it to the minor works. Di Giovanni dedicated his effort to the town 
of Mirandola on the occasion of the Pico festivities.45 

Three years later, when Guido Massetani brought out a third Pico book, 
he made no reference to the Mirandola events. His whole volume is about 
Kabbalah. He aims to reconcile Pico's 'Kabbalist theories with the orthodox 
religion to which he always professed to be deeply devoted’ The exposition 


45 Molinari in Oreglia, Giovanni Pico, 5-8; Vincenzo di Giovanni, Giovanni Pico della 
Mirandola nella storia del Rinascimento e della filosofia in Italia (Palermo, 1894), 9, 53-93, 
136. 
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of Kabbalah includes a summary of the speech from the Oration that Pico im- 
putes to the Creator, preceded by the (now) famous line: ‘What a great miracle 
man is, Asclepius.46 

In 1859, however, Berti had ignored the human miracle and its dignity. In 
1883, Oreglia mentioned only the title of the Oration, saying nothing about its 
content. As participants in the 1894 memorial searched for reasons to celebrate 
Pico, none bothered to praise the speech. After Di Giovanni had belittled it, 
Massetani—to explicate Pico's Kabbalah in 1897— first introduced Italians to 
the Oration as a positive entry in Pico's dossier. When Giovanni Gentile re- 
viewed Massetani's Filosofia Cabbalistica in 1898, this was the state of play: 
as the century ended, Italians knew Pico best as the patriarch of Christian 
Kabbalah, not as a prophet of human dignity.* 

Years later, in 1916, the hinges of history creaked again, and Gentile launched 
Pico's twentieth century career with a famous article—often expanded and 
reprinted—on 'The Concept of Man in the Renaissance. Gentile does not 
cite Massetani's book, though he had reviewed it in 1898, preferring it then to 
'the two works on this topic that have been available up to now, one by Father 
Giuseppe Oreglia and the other by Professor Di Giovanni. And yet Gentile's 
1916 article cites Oreglia, who despised Pico's Christian Kabbalah—but not 
Massetani, who was sympathetic—and the reference to Oreglia survived sev- 
eral revisions to stand in Gentile's collected works of 1940.48 


3 Data, Taxonomies, and Honorifics 


Massetani's 1897 book recognized Di Giovanni's—a substantial volume that 
saw a second edition two years later. Even so, he found ‘a life of Giovanni 
Pico ... still lacking, turning instead to a collection of documents from the 1894 
celebration by a local Pico enthusiast, the Marchese Ferdinando Calori Cesis 
of Modena. This thin evidence was enough for Massetani to place Pico among 


46 Guido Massetani, La Filosofia Cabbalistica di Giovanni Pico della Mirandola (Empoli, 
1897), 39, 154-163. 

47 Berti, ‘Intorno a Giovanni Pico’, 19-23, 28-31; Oreglia, ‘Cronaca’, 3:604; Giovanni Gentile, 
Review of Massetani (1897) in his Frammenti di storia della filosofia, ed. H. Cavallera 
(Florence, 1999), 69-71. 

48 Giovanni Gentile, Tl Concetto dell'uomo nel rinascimento’ Giornale storico della letter- 
atura italiana, 67 (1916), 17—75, at 38, n. 1; cf. his Opere complete: Il Pensiero italiano del 
Rinascimento (Florence, 1940), 75; idem, review of Massetani, 69; Massetani, La Filosofia, 
165-169. 
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‘the humanists’ in Florence during ‘the glorious era of humanism’ Di Giovanni, 
while ‘treating our Pico as a philosopher’, also ranks him high among the pen- 
insula’s ‘learned humanists’. As one of the dotti umanisti, Pico was acquiring a 
key piece of his modern Italian fame.^? 

This was not always so. When Hartman Schedel tracked the sixth age by 
listing Italy's leading intellectuals in the Nuremberg Chronicle, he ignored Pico 
while praising 43 other Italians for their learning. But he did not single them 
out as ‘humanists’. Starting with Petrarch and ending with Ficino, many are 
pictured and all have a headline, like this description of Ficino, who does with- 
out a likeness: 


Marsilio Ficino of Florence, a man of surpassing intelligence, supremely 
learned in both languages, very well informed about many subjects and 
indisputably the leader among experts on Plato. 


In between Ficino and Petrarch, Bruni gets a picture and a bigger headline: 


Everyone knows that Leonardo of Arezzo—esteemed as a philosopher, 
orator and historian of great refinement—flourished under the popes, ... 
doing a secretary's duties with extraordinary honesty until the Council 
of Constance; then the people of Florence called him to be Chancellor. 


After this brisk summary of Bruni’s public service, the headline shows more in- 
terest in his eloquence, mastery of Greek, success as a translator, and achieve- 
ments in writing history. One element of his headline, repeated in the others, is 
that it names roles: ‘philosopher, orator, and historian,’ All in all, the Chronicle 
recognizes seventeen roles for Bruni and his peers: English equivalents are as- 
tronomer, classicist, debater, grammarian, hellenist, historian, lawyer, orator, 
philosopher, physician, poet, politician, professor, scholar, rhetorician, theolo- 
gian, and writer.5° 

In most cases, then, for people who excelled at thinking, talking, and writ- 
ing, the Chronicle supplies not only a name, a face, and deeds but also one 
or more roles. Assigning roles is a way to classify and evaluate—crucial tasks 
for an encyclopedic work of reference. But ‘humanist’ does not name any role 
in the Chronicle, a conspicuous absence now when we look at that old book. 
Wikipedia, today’s instantaneous encyclopedia, gives Bruni fewer than 500 
words, five of which are ‘humanist’ or ‘humanism’. The lead sentence calls him 


49 DiGiovanni, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, 2.18; Massetani, La Filosofia, 5, 8, 24-31. 
50 Schedel et al., Registrum, fols 227r, 256v. 
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‘an Italian humanist, historian and statesman, ... the most important human- 
ist historian of the Renaissance’. ‘Humanist, historian, and statesman’ are the 
only role words (as distinct from titles of office) in Bruni's Wikipedia write-up.5! 

When we beneficiaries of Wikipedia classify careers like Bruni's, which are 
also the kind examined by the Chronicle, how do we proceed? The gold stan- 
dard has been set by Jill Kraye's splendid Cambridge Companion to Renaissance 
Humanism—ccRH for short. Anyone who knows Jill will also know that such a 
book, with her name on it, will be as good as it gets: not just the state of the art 
but fine art. Since my copy (bought some time ago) was the eleventh printing, 
many buyers must have agreed.52 

Jill’s legendary error-detector finds mistakes wherever they lurk, even in 
places that are the least examined in any book—like the index. Turning to the 
index of ccrH with confidence, then, I count 529 persons listed with dates 
of birth or death between 1300 and 1700, boundaries big enough to hold any- 
one's Renaissance: 157 (30%) of the 529 are called ‘humanists’ by CCRH; only 
21 (4%) of the 529 are ‘philosophers’. Counting in this way is possible because 
this ‘biographical index’ supplies dates and roles for its entries. But the count is 
complicated because 87 'humanists' (5596) get an additional role, and 9 of the 
‘philosophers’ (43%) have one too. CCRH names 37 roles in all, compared to 17 
in the Chronicle. In this framework a Renaissance ‘humanist’ can be a ‘philoso- 
pher, and one or more of the following as well: 


antiquarian architect author 
chronicler chronologer cleric 
collector commentator diplomat 
educator grammarian hebraist 
historian judge jurist 
lexicographer librarian mathematician 
monk naturalist notary 
orientalist physician poet 
politician printer professor 
reformer scholar schoolmaster 
secretary teacher theologian 
theorist translator virtuoso 


51 https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Leonardo Bruni. 
52 Cambridge Companion, ed. Kraye, where the index—analyzed here—is on 303-320. 
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‘Philosopher’ is a role in ccrH and in the Chronicle: the other roles noticed 
by both are grammarian, historian, jurist, physician, poet, politician, profes- 
sor, scholar, and theologian. People called ‘philosopher’ by the Chronicle are 
these twelve: 


Boccaccio Leonardo Bruni 
Gaetano da Thiene Guarino da Verona 
Jacopo da Forli Matteolo da Perugia 
Bartolomeo Montagnana Matteo Palmieri 
Paolo Vergerio (elder) Paul of Venice 
Petrarch Lorenzo Valla 


CCRH philosophers are nearly twice as many—21: 


Francis Bacon William Baldwin Basil Bessarion 
Giordano Bruno Elijah del Medigo René Descartes 
Galgano da Siena Pierre Gassendi Thomas Hobbes 

John Jonston G. W. Leibniz Niccoló Leonico Tomeo 
Lorenzo Maioli Nicholas of Cusa Francesco Patrizi 
Gianfrancesco Pico Giovanni Pico Pietro Pomponazzi 
Peter Ramus Agostino Valier Giorgio Valla 


This crowd is not as dense as it looks, however, because the scribbling class is 
larger in ccrH. In the final tally, Chronicle philosophers are 28% di color che 
sanno, but ccrH philosophers are only 12%—more fish philosophizing in 
a bigger pond. Plainly, the shorter Chronicle list could not reflect an Anglo- 
American canon of philosophers since no such thing yet existed. Moreover, 
for Hartman Schedel not all philosophi were 'philosophers' as we use the word, 
and he never mentions a ‘humanist’. But the ccrH selection, chock full of 'hu- 
manists, reflects Anglophone norms of philosophy— naturally so for a book 
addressed to readers of English. 

That ccRH has selected its philosophers is crucial, if ‘philosophy’ turns out 
to be honorific. In that case, the word does not just designate a subject mat- 
ter: it also expresses approval for a method or approach or way of thinking. If 
things are done in an unapproved way, the activity no longer counts as phi- 
losophy. Assuming that ‘philosophy’ is honorific, might ccRH have dishonored 
some of its indexed worthies by not calling them ‘philosophers’? By my lights, 
these fourteen might have a beef: 
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Girolamo Cardano Ralph Cudworth 
Marsilio Ficino Theodore Gaza 
George of Trebizond Gersonides 

Hugo Grotius Pierre-Daniel Huet 
Athanasius Kircher Justus Lipsius 
Niccolò Machiavelli Michel de Montaigne 
Thomas Stanley Lorenzo Valla 


Asking the same question about the Chronicle, I can find only one dishonored 
thinker: George of Trebizond.53 

A different question asks if anyone indexed by CCRH has been slighted in 
a different way, shorn of ‘humanist’ glory. Six possibles (two of them philoso- 
phers by any reckoning) are 


Thomas Hobbes 
Daniel Morhof 
Giovanni Pico 


G. W. Leibniz 
Matteo Palmieri 
Niccolò Leonico Tomeo 


Pico: a philosopher on a list of slighted humanists! Has a POK exclusion prin- 
ciple been at work? The great Kristeller’s view (stated too simply here) was 
that humanism? was not a philosophy. If someone was an expert on human- 
ism, and thus a ‘humanist; this expertise did not make him a philosopher. But 
might he still have that role? In fact, CCRH puts only one person in both catego- 
ries: Giorgio (not Lorenzo) Valla. Other roles shared by philosophers are these: 


cleric essayist 
mathematician physician 
reformer scientist 
Talmudist theologian 


The versatile Talmudist is Elijah del Medigo. If only for demographic reasons— 
considering the structure of Italy's population during the Renaissance—I find 
iteasier to believe that Elijah was the only Italian Talmudist who philosophized 
than that Giorgio Valla was the lone Italian ‘humanist’ doing philosophy.54 


53 Richard Rorty, ‘The Historiography of Philosophy: Four Genres; in Philosophy in History: 
Essays on the Historiography of Philosophy, eds Rorty, J. Schneewind, and Q. Skinner 
(Cambridge, 1984), 49—75, at 58-61 for 'philosophy' as honorific. 

54 CCRH, 314, 316, 319. 
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The problem—if there is one—is not about facts. ccRH handles its data 
expertly and gets its facts right. The problem is about taxonomy: classifying 
facts in order to evaluate. In particular, what is the upshot of classifying people 
as 'humanists' who never applied that word to themselves? Since the institu- 
tional, ideological, and philosophical burdens of humanisn™ have been heavy 
in our time—despite Kristeller's distinctions about humanismR—what do 
our contemporaries think when we tell them that many of Pico's peers were 
‘humanists’? 

Assuming that the placement of ‘humanist’ in the ccRH index—especially 
in relation to 'philosopher'—reflects current expertise on humanism, consid- 
er the handling of 'humanism' by a living philosopher who knows a great deal 
about the past. Studying a period longer than the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies but including them, he treats 'the fabled phenomenon of Renaissance 
Platonism as peripheral’. Suspicious of ‘so-called Renaissance humanism’, he 
classifies ‘so-called Renaissance philosophers’ as ‘heterodox’, while allowing 
that ‘it is perhaps too much to say that there is no philosophy in authors like 
Giovanni Pico della Mirandola and Marsilio Ficino’. He warns prospective read- 
ers that ‘aficionados of humanism, or the wild and wooly ideas of Renaissance 
Platonism—will want to find another guide to these centuries’. 

Is humanism like cigars or cat-fancying—fun for aficionados but not se- 
rious enough for philosophers? The language of these remarks—‘fabled,, ‘so- 
called’, ‘wild and wooly'—is polemical and contemptuous. But my worry is 
different: the current use of ‘humanism’ by experts on post-medieval culture— 
philosophy included—as a cause not of condescension but confusion. 


4 Four Problems About ‘Humanism’ 


The confusion is of several types: taxonomical, narrative, ideological, and phil- 
osophical—at least. And they confuse one another. 

The taxonomical problem, sketched in Section 3 of this chapter, shows up 
in Pico’s Oration, where he denies ‘that no one should do philosophy or only a 
few’. Although his main objection is to ‘those who make a habit of condemn- 
ing the study of philosophy’, he also refuses to accept that ‘only a few’ can be 
philosophers. Since his speech claims this role for its author over and over, why 
should a philosopher insinuate today that ‘there is no philosophy in authors 
like Giovanni Pico della Mirandola’? Surely there is no philosophy of some 


55 For the quotations, see Robert Pasnau, Metaphysical Themes 1274-1671 (Oxford, 2011), 4, 84, 
93, 419, 473, and for related material, 1-5, 77-83, 92-95, 224, 440-441. 
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kinds in Pico—analytic, behaviorist, existentialist, naturalist, post-structuralist, 
and many others—but no one such kind is the same as philosophy itself.56 

Still, in the Anglophone world, one kind dominates, the analytic kind, 
whose canon is restrictive, shaping the curricula of universities, setting di- 
rections for research, and guiding communication in print and other media. 
These are practical matters worth tending to, by resolving our own confusions. 
If we, experts on the Renaissance, cannot be clearer about what a ‘humanist’ 
might have been in those days, can we ask more of our critics now or even our 
supporters? Recently in the New York Times, a top journalist —David Brooks— 
remarked that ‘little boys and girls in ancient Athens grew up wanting to be 
philosophers. In Renaissance Florence they dreamed of becoming humanists’. 
Not exactly: you see the problem.5” 

From this taxonomical problem comes narrative confusion, which I can 
only mention here. Elsewhere I have explained how the story of post-medieval 
philosophy before Descartes has been told as a struggle between scholasti- 
cism and humanism?, even though outstanding works of the time—works 
that ought to register such a conflict —are unaware of that conflict. A cred- 
ible account must do justice to timeless texts by Petrarch, Agricola, Erasmus, 
More, the early Jesuits, Ramus, Montaigne, Burgersdijck, and Descartes. But 
where the 'humanist' vs 'scholastic' antithesis operates, no sound account can 
be given of these works, and the same goes for post-medieval philosophy in 
general.58 


56 Giovanni Pico, Discorso, ed. Bausi (Parma, 2003), 68-70. 

57 David Brooks, ‘The Thought Leader’, The New York Times, 16 December 2013. 

58 Brian Copenhaver, ‘Philosophy as Descartes Found It: Humanists v. Scholastics’, in 
The Routledge Companion to Sixteenth Century Philosophy, eds Henrik Lagerlund and 
Benjamin Hill (New York, 2016), examines the scholasticism vs humanism narrative in de- 
tail, starting with Petrarch; for the earlier story, see R. W. Southern, Scholastic Humanism 
and the Unification of Europe, Vol. I: Foundations (Oxford, 1995), 17-19, 26-27, 40-41, who 
describes the terminological problem while confirming that 'post-medieval "literary" hu- 
manists looked on the medieval schools as the enemies of their kind of humanism— 
quite rightly; though he posits a 'scholastic humanism' that sublimated the conflict in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Southern, an expert on Anselm of Canterbury, sees 
him only as preparing the way for this third species of humanism, antecedent both to 
humanism? and humanismM; but Robert Bultot, Christianisme et valeurs humaines, A: La 
Doctrine du mépris du monde, en Occident, de S. Ambroise à Innocent 111, 1v: Le x1v* Siècle, 
2: Jean de Fécamp, Hermann Contract, Roger de Caen, Anselme de Canterbury (Louvain, 
1964), 139-141, citing Antonio Suraci, Il pensiero e l'opera educativa di sant'Anselmo di Aosta 
(1033-1109) (Turin, 1953), 7, objects to claims by others that Anselm, with his ‘somber vi- 
sion’ of ‘contempt for the world’, was a ‘humanist’: humanisme’ n'est pas ‘humanité’ Bultot 
observes. 
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For philosophers, the ‘humanist’ side of the story is a special hindrance. 
Is humanism? the issue, or is it a modern ideology, humanism™, which is 
a kind of secularism not found in pre-modern culture? Are the few people 
actually called ‘humanists’ by sixteenth-century thinkers better seen as phi- 
lologists or classicists, carrying no baggage from humanism™? The architects 
of philology in the Renaissance, as Jacob Brucker wrote long ago, sought ‘to 
find better tools for laboring at philosophy’. Philosophers should know those 
philological tools and their products, understanding that the ‘humanist’ 
label distorts the enterprise.59 

The main locus of ideological confusion (also only mentioned here but 
described elsewhere in detail) is the modern debate about human dignity, a 
hot topic now for lawyers, philosophers, and theologians—hot enough for 
Cambridge to have published a Handbook about it in more than 600 pages. 
Since Kant invented the modern concept, Pico could say nothing about it. Yet 
there he is, in a chapter on ‘human dignity in the Renaissance’. The author of 
this chapter is duly cautious about his assignment, however, knowing that ap- 
peals to Pico’s missing account of dignity are commonplace (not to say habit- 
ual and formulaic) in the contemporary literature on the subject. Describing 
‘humanism’ as ‘any philosophy which recognizes the value or dignity of man, 
he also cites Kristeller ‘on the historical specificity of Renaissance humanism’.®° 

But he finds such distinctions helpless against ‘an indelible popular image 
of the Renaissance’ that takes humanism? to be ‘a turn towards humanity, 
bringing ‘progress toward modernisation ... by secularisation’. The author, a 
specialist on Spinoza, has no great stake in worries about the Renaissance. This 
makes his verdict all the weightier—remarking on the ‘confusion that makes it 
difficult for us to gauge what Renaissance authors are up to when they sing the 
praises of man's dignity and excellence’. 

By ‘Renaissance authors’, he seems to mean Pico and his peers, not the cur- 
rent literature, where the more ambitious notion of ‘human freedom and dig- 
nity’ is sometimes taken to be characteristic of the modern world. Modernity 
itself—by some widespread accounts, starting with Burckhardt’s—was an in- 
vention of Pico’s era. Yet neither the Oration nor what it introduces has any 


59 Jacob Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae a mundi incunabulis ad nostram usque aetatem 
deducta (Leipzig, 1742-1744), 43.30-32, with the discussion in Copenhaver, ‘Philosophy as 
Descartes Found It‘ 

60 Piet Steenbakkers, ‘Human Dignity in Renaissance Humanism, in The Cambridge 
Handbook of Human Dignity, eds Marcus Düwell et al. (Cambridge, 2014), 85-94, esp. 86. 
Brian Copenhaver, ‘Dignity, Vile Bodies, is a detailed account of ‘dignity’ and its ideology. 

61 Steenbakkers, ‘Human Dignity 86. 
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bearing on modern theories of dignity, whose roots are in Kant's moral phi- 
losophy. The outstanding official statement about dignity is now the ‘Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights' made by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations in 1948. The ‘Declaration’ recognizes dignity as inherent in ‘all mem- 
bers of the human family' and links it with 'inalienable rights' as 'the founda- 
tion of freedom’. If Pico were really the author of a text that anticipates this 
conception of human dignity, he would deserve our attention and admiration 
as an architect of modernity. But he wrote nothing like it.52 

Kant's ideas—not Pico's—are the roots of later ideological mishandlings 
of human dignity and thereby of humanismM and also, by contagion, hu- 
manism®. In Pico's case, the seminal philosophical misunderstandings were 
Giovanni Gentile's and, later, Eugenio Garin's, responding to Sartre and 
Heidegger. After World War 11, Sartre wrote a famous speech and (unlike Pico) 
actually delivered it, on October 29, 1945. He also (unlike Pico) gave it a title: 
Existentialism is a Humanism. Hundreds filled the room to hear Sartre, and 
thousands soon wished they had: not since Heidegger spoke at Davos in 1929 
had European philosophy cheered its own pop-star.53 

When the news reached Italy, one of the enthralled was Garin. In 1937 he 
had published what still stands as the great book on Pico. It has nothing to 
say about existentialism—nor much about any modern philosophy. The only 
(then) current ideas discernible in it reflect, in a dim way, Gentile's actualism. 
Gentile was a Fascist boss, no longer enthusiastic about the regime in the late 
'gos but still a prominent Party official. Nonetheless, he helped Jews (including 
Kristeller) avoid the worst of being in Italy in those days. He also helped the 
young Garin, as a senior scholar should. Because Gentile remained a Fascist, he 
was assassinated in 1944. In 1945, with the war over, other philosophers could 
go back to philosophy. That Garin should want to return to Pico and youthful 
glory while shedding the burden of actualism is unsurprising.84 


62 Copenhaver, ‘Dignity, Vile Bodies’, sections 1 and 2, examines Kant on human dignity and 
Pico's silence on the topic; see Jacob Burckhardt, Die Kultur der Renaissance in Italien, 
ed. H. Günther (Frankfurt am Main, 1989), 137, 352; William Craven, Giovanni Pico Della 
Mirandola, Symbol of His Age: Modern Interpretations of a Renaissance Philosopher 
(Geneva, 1981), 137, 156; Eugenio Garin and Mario Ajello, Intervista sull'intelletuale (Bari, 
1997), 111; Declaration of Human Rights, http://www.un.org/en/documents/udhr/draft 
ers.shtml. 

63 Giovanni Gentile, ‘Il Concetto dell'uomo nel rinascimento’, Giornale storico della lettera- 
tura italiana, 67 (1916), 17-75;Jean-Paul Sartre, L'Existentialisme est un humanisme (Paris, 
1966); Annie Cohen-Salal, Sartre 1905-1980: Postface inedite (Paris, 1999), 421-458. 

64 Eugenio Garin, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola: vita e dottrina (Florence, 1937); Gabriele 
Turi, Giovanni Gentile: Una biografia (Turin, 2006), is a detailed biography of Gentile, 
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Sartre's talk showed him and the world a different path. Was it prudence or 
philosophy that led Garin there? Both, very likely. The philosophy announced 
in Paris had great political appeal. In later years, Garin described Sartre 're- 
peating almost to the letter (though obviously without knowing it) various cel- 
ebrated statements by an Italian 'humanist of the Quattrocento, ... Pico della 
Mirandola’. This claim, though very exciting, is specious. Garin certainly un- 
derstood that Sartre could make no sense without Descartes, Rousseau, Kant, 
Hegel, Nietzsche, Husserl, and Heidegger. Why put him, them and Pico in the 
same conceptual and moral space?65 

"The Oration has affirmed the centrality of man and also his problematic 
character, Garin insists: 'free at the center of the total framework of being, man 
can choose his own existence. So Pico's speech fills ‘the highest requirements 
of Sartre's humanism’, the kind that sees being human ‘as an act of free existen- 
tial choice, ... as an existence that precedes and constitutes essence’. Garin re- 
membered talking with friends, during the war and afterward, about these new 
and old horizons of choice. He also remembered criticizing Heidegger's Letter 
on Humanism (1947) and its rebuke of Sartre. Existence precedes essence: 
with that terse maxim, Sartre's 'existentialist humanism' took the measure of 
Western philosophy— classical, scholastic, post-Cartesian, and post-Kantian. 
His plain words are the spare language of authority. God is dead. No atone- 
ment is required. God's death, however unsettling, is a victory, burying the old 
dogmas of essence that have kept people from seeing that dignity comes only 
from what one makes of existing.55 

It was distinctly Sartre’s existentialism as announced in 1945— not 
Heidegger's—that Garin eventually linked with Pico and humanism. In fact, 
he correctly described the post-war Heidegger as rejecting 'the whole termi- 
nology of humanism. To him the [various] humanisms seemed condemned 


and for his philosophy, see Brian and Rebecca Copenhaver, From Kant to Croce: Modern 
Philosophy in Italy (Toronto, 2012), 118-146; Rocco Rubini, The Other Renaissance: Italian 
Humanism between Hegel and Heidegger (Chicago, 2014), 89-147; Sebastiano Gentile, ‘Il 
Carteggio Gentile-Kristeller: tra studi umanistici e leggi razziali, Giornale Critico della 
Filosofia Italiana, ser. 7.11 (2015), 104-122. 

65 Eugenio Garin, Mezzo secolo dopo in Cina’, Belfagor, 53 (1998), 151-159, at 153, 159. 

66 Idem, La Filosofia come sapere storico (Bari, 1959), 188-142, 145-146; idem, ‘Quel human- 
isme? (Variations historiques), Revue Internationale de Philosophie, 22 (1968), 264—275, at 
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to die of asphyxia in the void of metaphysical subjectivism. By 1945, before 
Heidegger attacked Sartre, Garin had written about the earlier Being and Time. 
He characterized its questioning of esserci (Dasein), esistenza (Existenz), an- 
goscia (Angst), and nulla (Nichts) as philosophy done in the first person. As 
a product of its day, when Being and Time was so little understood, his digest 
holds its own, though he mistook Heidegger’s provisional phenomenology of 
being for a settled morality of freedom.5" 

Mistakes about Heidegger—made by many, not just Garin—outnumber in- 
sights. Even at its best, as in Being and Time, his writing is very hard to read, as 
thorny as the thinking it expresses. The philosophy is difficult —many would 
say impossible, some would say worse: incoherent, evasive, fraudulent, and so 
on. Heidegger's thought wears the shame of his Nazi uniform. Still, in the end, 
he wrote a Letter on Humanism to answer another capital work of philosophy 
that calls his own invention—existentialism—a ‘humanism’. For that item as a 
philosophical problem, those bare facts are decisive: they put Heidegger on the 
agenda, requiring us to attend to him.88 

The core of Being and Time is a question of ontology: what does 'being' 
mean when we talk about being as such, as apart from this being (a horse) or 
that being (a doorknob)? Heidegger's approach is through the being intended 
when I say I am or ‘I exist’. He calls it Dasein and his account of it fundamental 
ontology. The method behind the ontology is the phenomenology invented 
by Husserl, Heidegger's teacher. Phenomenology—crudely described—is less 
a theory or a doctrine than a procedure or experience. Husserl's project was a 
phenomenology of consciousness; Heidegger's is an exploratory phenomenol- 
ogy of being, starting with Dasein's way of being, which is 'existence'6? 

Existence sets Dasein apart from other beings: for Dasein, to exist is to un- 
derstand being—the being of other beings as well as one's own. The class- 
es of Dasein's being are 'existentials, analogs of the 'categories' that other 


67 Garin, ‘Quel humanisme?’ 269; idem, Storia della filosofia, ed. Michele Ciliberto (Rome, 
2011), 601—604, in Ciliberto's edition of a book first published in 1945. 

68 Martin Heidegger, ‘Uber den “Humanismus”: Brief an Jean Beaufret, Paris) in his Platons 
Lehre von der Wahrheit mit einem Brief über den 'Humanismus' (Bern, 1947); for an intro- 
duction to the philosophy, see Paul Gorner, Heidegger's Being and Time: An Introduction 
(Cambridge, 2007), whose account I follow here; for Heidegger's story and the politics, 
Victor Farias, Heidegger and Nazism, eds J. Margolis and T. Rockmore (Philadelphia, 
1989); Hugo Ott, Martin Heidegger: A Political Life, trans. A. Blunden (New York, 1993); 
Rüdiger Safranski, Martin Heidegger: Between Good and Evil, trans. E. Osers (Cambridge, 
1998). 

69 Martin Heidegger, Being and Time, trans. J. Macquarrie and E. Robinson (San Franciscio, 
1962) is the classic English version of Sein und Zeit, 18th ed. (Tübingen, 2001). 
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philosophers had used to sort reality. ‘Being-in-the-world’ grounds all other ex- 
istentials, indicating that Dasein is ‘always already there’: in one sense, Dasein 
means ‘being-there’. I am always already in a world that is not an object for 
me as a subject. On the contrary, my Dasein is ‘thrown’ into and ‘engaged’ in 
a world that it ‘shares’, always ‘projecting’ or getting ahead of itself and on to 
that world’s possibilities. As thrown, engaged, and projecting, Dasein has the 
being of ‘care’ or ‘concern..”° 

Deep down, care is living in time ruled by death—'the Absolute Master’, in 
Hegel’s chilly phrase. Since Dasein can deal well or badly with death, care can 
be ‘authentic’ or ‘inauthentic’. Authentic care understands its being as being 
towards death in ‘ecstatic temporality’, whose three ‘ecstases’ underlie care's 
three components: Dasein as thrown, engaged, and projecting. Taken together, 
the three ecstases constitute the ecstatic temporality that is the meaning of 
Dasein's being—the being of care.”! 

So things stood in 1927 with Being and Time, which Heidegger never fin- 
ished. Later works, including the 1947 letter ‘On Humanism’, show where his 
masterpiece might have gone and how his thought eventually took a different 
path. At first, in Being and Time, to understand being is Dasein's project, not an 
accomplishment: beyond Dasein's effort to understand, there is no being that 
actually is understood. In the later works, however, Being constitutes Dasein, 
which no longer constitutes being by trying to understand it. To mark this turn, 
Heidegger alters his terminology: what had been Dasein's Existenz now be- 
comes Ek-sistenz, expressing how Dasein ‘stands out in’ the clearing (Lichtung) 
of Being, where both the illumination and its source transcend understanding, 
thus enabling Dasein to enter ‘the truth of Being’.”? 

That truth can be seen only as it relates—constitutively—to Dasein's es- 
sence, meaning that Dasein has an essence. This is a claim that Heidegger 
makes again and again in the 1947 letter, citing the crucial line from Being and 
Time: Das 'Wesen' des Daseins liegt im seiner Existenz; 'Dasein's "essence" lies in 
its existence. He then explains how accidents of publication had obscured his 
real point: that 'ek-sistence, thought of ecstatically, coincides with the custom- 
ary existentia in neither form nor content. Its content is 'standing-out into the 
truth of Being’. Sartre's formulation, by contrast, is that existentia precedes es- 
sentía, accepting the usual metaphysics while flipping its polarity. 'The reversal 


70 Ibid. 8,12, 18, 37, 42. 

71 Ibid. following Paul Gorner, Heidegger Being and Time: An Introduction (Cambridge, 
MA, 2007); G. W. F. Hegel, Phänomenologie des Geistes, ed. E. Moldenhauer and K. Michel 
(Suhrkamp, 1986), 153. 
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of a metaphysical proposition is still a metaphysical proposition, Heidegger 
complains, and metaphysics always forgets the truth of Being.”? 

To recall that truth, Heidegger wants to overcome metaphysics, to think no 
longer of beings as beings—of entities as entities—but of being in the clear- 
ing of Being, the only place where Dasein can connect with truth. As to how 
Dasein exists, ‘ek-sists’ is the way to put it, and the question raised by ek-sis- 
tence asks about man’s essence, not whether or not he exists. Living only in 
the clearing of Being, this essential ek-sistence is nothing subjective. And yet 
Sartre, following Descartes to the cogito as foundational, had proclaimed exis- 
tence to be subjective.” 

In Heidegger's view this may be existentialism, but it has nothing to do 
with Being and Time, where another sentence—‘the substance of man is 
existence'—can also be misread. Misconstrued as metaphysics, the state- 
ment embeds Dasein in that obsolete science and its core term, ‘substance’, 
thereby saddling Dasein with the ‘humanist’ definition of man as a ‘rational 
animal’. The metaphysics lurking in this definition is man’s ontological struc- 
ture: the genus ‘animal’ specified by the difference ‘rational’ defines mankind 
and the composite human substance whose components are matter and 
form, body and soul in the human person. Because ‘these highest humanist 
specifications of man’s essence do not yet discover man’s real dignity, the 
thinking in Being and Time is to that extent against humanism'.?5 

On behalf of human dignity, Heidegger opposes humanism™. The rest of 
his letter explains why being against it is not illogical, irrational, immoral, and 
so on: ‘thinking against ‘values’ does not claim that everything explained as 
‘value’, ‘culture’, ‘art’ ‘science’, ‘human dignity’, ‘world’, and ‘God’ is valueless.’ 
Rebutting such charges was also an aim of Sartre’s lecture, where Heidegger 
finds the cure worse than the disease. Besides the confusions about essence, 
existence, and subjectivity, a number of other errors by Sartre need correcting, 
including the assumption that Heidegger was an atheist in the usual sense. As 
for opposing humanism™, ‘to defend inhumanity and belittle the dignity of 
man’ is not Heidegger’s point. Or so he says—in a polemic written after the 
Nazi defeat had threatened his living and his legacy.”6 

He sees humanitas in the classical antithesis of barbarism against the Roman 
version of the Greek noi8s(o that philosophy had shaped. The first ‘humanism’ 
so-called, however, was humanism, the Romanitas reborn in the Renaissance, 


73 Heidegger, Sein und Zeit, 42; ‘Uber den “Humanismus”, 61, 68-74. 
74 Ibid., 70, 72, 83, 91, 114; Sartre, L’Existentialisme, 56-57. 
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to struggle against scholasticism as the new barbarism. Winckelmann, Goethe, 
and Schiller accepted this revival of ancient wisdom on behalf of Enlightened 
Europe, while Hólderlin refused because his thoughts about man’s essence 
were too original for any such tradition to compass. When the new human- 
ismM breaks with tradition in order find dignity in freedom, what 'freedom' 
actually means will decide not only what 'humanisn signifies but also how to 
realize it."? 

The task—notionally—is compatible with many versions of humanismM: 
Marx's, Sartre's and the Christian doctrines that they tried to discredit. Each 
is grounded in a metaphysics. All such accounts of man's essence already 
have their theories of being, without having questioned the truth of Being: 
all are metaphysical, then. All appeals to 'humanism' are metaphysical, says 
Heidegger, and all metaphysics is ‘humanist’. In the deepest way, then, both 
humanismM and humanism are mistakes, not just failing to ask about Being's 
relation to man's essence but blocking that fundamental question.79 

To summarize: any humanism—as a philosophical matter—is problematic. 
Two renowned philosophers (Heidegger and Sartre) quarreled about it, rais- 
ing questions that have never been settled. But a third philosopher (Garin), 
who was also a distinguished historian, chose sides, and he attributed one of 
the conflicting positions to Pico, the best known philosopher of our period. In 
today's Anglophone world, however, Pico's standing as a philosopher is shaky. 
Furthermore, in our little universe of Renaissance studies, which has roles of 
its own to sort, some experts balk at calling Pico a 'humanist, even though this 
is now his public identity, especially when human dignity is on the table. 


5 ‘Classicism’, Not ‘Humanism’: A Better Way? 


Humanist, philosopher, celebrity? Only the last description holds securely for 
Pico, whose fame has been manipulated and distorted for five hundred years, 
sometimes with malice. His nephew, when he put Pico's writings in print, ma- 
nipulated his uncle's letters to match the pious Life that he wrote—a piagnone 
hagiography. After the prince's sainthood was revoked in the Enlightenment 
and Voltaire called him a lunatic, other sages restored his honor by turning 
him into a proleptic Kantian, flying a banner of human dignity and modernity. 
Then a Jesuit propagandist (Oreglia) debased his memory by smearing it with 
the blood libel. But another philosopher (Gentile) sanitized the tale again by 
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updating the Kantian Pico for Italian Hegelians. Pictures with Pico's name at- 
tached now abound on the internet. But which are pictures of Pico??? 

Whatever 'humanism' may mean, the word has not clarified Pico's story. 
Since this story has depended so much on that word—and vice-versa—maybe 
we should look elsewhere. 

While metaphysics rules, a human essence can never be recovered by any 
humanism: that was Heidegger's conclusion at the end of arguments that cross 
the line between difficulty and obscurity, not least by relying on terms of art 
like ‘Dasein and 'ek-sistence' For us, his bespoke vocabulary is a caution since 
what ‘humanist’ and ‘humanism’ say for us is not what these words say to the 
world. 

Think of the New York Times and David Brooks on the Florentine children 
who ‘dreamed of becoming humanists’. Think of another well-known writer, 
Leon Wieseltier, defending humanismM in the same newspaper as 'a pedagogy 
and a worldview’, the latter taking form as philosophy, method and morality. 
‘It is all a little inchoate’, he grants, where ‘inchoate’ seems to mean not ‘incipi- 
ent’ or ‘imperfect’ but ‘confused’: ‘human, humane, humanities, humanism, 
humanitarianism; but there is nothing shameful or demeaning about any of 
it’ Surely not. But mix-ups about ‘humanism’ might embarrass us: no? Think 
of the Spinoza expert who hears confusion in talk about human dignity from 
our period.8° 

The confusion is our problem. What needs fixing is our own specialist ter- 
minology, not ordinary language, which will take care of itself—the province 
of journalists like Wieseltier and Brooks. Addressing humanism™ again, and 
still more recently, Brooks called it a ‘worldview’ that promotes beauty as ‘a big, 
transformational thing, the proper goal of art and maybe civilization itself’. The 
task of this ‘viewpoint’ or ‘philosophy’ is large and vital, he says: it must con- 
tend with the 'post-humanism' that Wieseltier decries because it starves beau- 
ty and depletes meaning by treating all value as impersonal, fundamentally 


79  Copenhaver, ‘Magic and the Dignity of Man: De-Kanting Pico’s Oration, in The Italian 
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material and measured by data—what Kant called ‘price’ in other words, not 
at all the type of value that he saw as the ‘dignity’ distinctive of humans.8! 

Pico, whose Oration is silent about human dignity, said a great deal else- 
where in defense of the special language that philosophers use. Ever since 
Petrarch, critics of philosophy—the ones now called 'humanists'—had de- 
nounced this specialist practice for violating classical usage. In this polemi- 
cal way but also in others that were more productive, the humanism® that 
we talk about today was surely a classicism—a claim at least as plausible as 
Sartre's declaration that existentialism is a humanismM. Why not call it that— 
classicism—and forget about all the humanisms, except insofar as human- 
ismM is a problem of modern philosophy, not Renaissance philosophy? Little 
harm would be done, I think, and much good.82 


81 David Brooks, "When Beauty Strikes’, The New York Times, 15 January 2016; Immanuel Kant, 
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Renaissance Philosophy and its Antecedents 


CHAPTER 11 


Acquiring Wings: Augustine's Recurrent Tensions 
on Creation and the Body 


Alessandro Scafi 


‘Man was made at the end of the week's work, when God was tired’, said Mark 
Twain, characteristically consoling himself with humour as he struggled to 
come to terms with the deaths of loved ones and his own increasing infirmity.! 
Every civilisation and religious tradition looks for ways to make sense of the 
mystery of human mortality and imperfection. Christian doctrine points both 
to the frailty of the human condition and to the promise of eternal life, seeing 
man as a beautiful being made by God in his own image and likeness, but also 
as a weak creature inclined to sin and destined to die. This outlook is articu- 
lated through the Christian interpretation of the narrative of Adams fall in the 
Hebrew Book of Genesis and the development of the doctrine of original sin. 
For Christians, Adam was perfect when created by God but became mortal and 
frail as a consequence of his disobedience. 

This essay discusses the views on the original condition of Adam and Eve 
before the Fall held by Augustine (354-430), focussing on his early attempts to 
make sense of the biblical creation narrative in De Genesi contra Manichaeos 
(‘On Genesis against the Manichees, composed in the late 380s).? Did the 


* Tam grateful to David G. Hunter for his advice and for reading a first draft of this essay; to Paul 
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young Augustine imply in De Genesi contra Manichaeos that Adam and Eve 
had bodies before the fall, or did he view the first human beings as souls that 
developed a corporeal dimension only as a result of original sin? The issue has 
provoked lively debate among scholars. Robert O'Connell's well-known inter- 
pretation, first put forward in the 1960s, is that, inspired by Plotinus, Augustine 
began by conceiving of man as a soul that degenerated from a higher, spiri- 
tual realm into individuated and corporeal existence. Following O'Connell, 
scholars including Étienne Gilson, Johannes Hessen, Franz Kórner (whose 
earlier work anticipates O'Connell's), Roland J. Teske, John Rist, and Eugène 
TeSelle have also recognized Plotinus's pivotal influence on Augustine's early 
anthropology; noteworthy opponents of the idea include Mary Clark, Goulven 
Madec, Gerard O'Daly, and Frederick van Fleteren.^ O'Daly, in particular, in- 
sists that when Augustine speaks of the soul ‘returning’ to God his words must 
be understood figuratively;> according to O'Daly, Augustine does not intend to 
suggest that the human soul had a pre-existence from which it fell into bodi- 
ly life.5 Summarizing the debate, Ronnie J. Rombs maintains that Augustine 
reframes Plotinus's ontological doctrine of the soul's descent and ascent, in 
Christian terms, as a moral and psychological account of the way the human 
soul turns away from God.” 


and ‘St. Augustine's View of the Original Human Condition in De Genesi contra Manichaeos’, 
Augustinian Studies, 22 (1991), 141-155, esp. 141, pointed out, for understanding the develop- 
ment of Augustine's thought it is important to examine his first efforts to explain the biblical 
account of creation. 

3 See, for example, Robert O'Connell, ‘The De Genesi contra Manichaeos and the Origin of the 
Soul’, Revue des Études Augustiniennes, 39 (1993), 129-141. For a list of O'Connell's publications 
on the subject, see Ronnie J. Rombs, Saint Augustine and the Fall of the Soul: Beyond O'Connell 
& His Critics (Washington, DC, 2006), 218-220. 

4 SeeRombs, Saint Augustine and the Fall of the Soul, XX111; 3-15. 

5 Augustine, Contra academicos, 11.22, ed. William McAllen Green, CSEL LXIII (Turnhout, 
1970), 30: ‘rediturus in caelum’ Augustine wrote Against the Academics in 386, just before his 
conversion. 

Gerard O'Daly, Augustine's Philosophy of Mind (Berkeley, 1987), 16-17 and 199-202. 
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My aim in this paper is to consider the ‘dynamic aspect’ of Augustine's 
thought, which changed and matured over the course of his entire life,8 by 
comparing his early interpretation of the Genesis account of creation with 
ideas that he worked out subsequently. Looking back on Augustine's early po- 
sition with the benefit of foresight, as it were, highlights continuities, prolepses 
and recurrent tensions in his thinking; it also complicates the notion that his 
ideas underwent a radical shift. As a matter of fact, my main point is that in 
De Genesi contra Manichaeos, Augustine was already moving towards his later 
interpretation in De Genesi ad litteram (‘The Literal Meaning of Genesis, writ- 
ten 401—415). A brief review of the relevant passages in the earlier commentary 
supports the argument that, whether or not Plotinus's theory of the descent 
of a pre-existent soul into a corporeal body was decisive in the formation of 
Augustine's early thought, at this early date he was already searching for a way 
of describing human nature in a perfect state that includes both body and soul. 
Writing against the Manichees, Augustine sketches out a preliminary vision of 
human perfection, prior to original sin, in which human bodies paradoxically 
combine 'heavenly' qualities with earthly and material ones. These are, so to 
speak, rough drafts of ideas he articulated more fully in his later writing. 


Unravelling the Mystery of Creation 


Augustine was intrigued by the mystery of creation, in particular by the incom- 
prehensible and paradoxical leap from the unchanging eternity of God to the 
temporality of the world.? Referring to Genesis 13, in the Confessiones (com- 
posed between 397 and 401) Augustine asks God to give him the grace to ‘un- 
derstand how in the beginning you made heaven and earth’, which ‘cry aloud 
that they are made.!° For him, as for other Christian thinkers, a multitude of 
questions arose out of Genesis. How did time and history originate from time- 
less eternity? How did God create a temporal world out of nothing? What was 


8 Rombs, Saint Augustine and the Fall of the Soul, ix; on the importance of considering the 


development of Augustine's thought, see also Teske, ‘Introduction’ xiii-xiv. 
9 See Sabine MacCormack, ‘Augustine Reads Genesis, Augustinian Studies 39/1 (2008), 
5747. 


10 Augustine, Confessions, tr. Henry Chadwick (Oxford, 1991; 1992), 223 and 224; Confessionum 
Libri XIII, X1.3.5, ed. Lucas Verheijen, ccsz xxvii (Turnhout, 1981), 196: 'Audiam et intel- 
legam, quomodo in principio fecisti caelum et terram; x1.4.6, 197: ‘Ecce sunt caelum et 
terra, clamant, quod facta sint’ 
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God doing before he made heaven and earth?! As for the creation of mankind, 
was Adam before the fall a godlike being or a corporeal creature? Did mate- 
rial bodies emerge only after sin entered the world or were they part of God's 
original plan? For Augustine the intellectual quest triggered by such questions 
mirrored an existential search for God because explaining the nature of the 
interaction between creation and creator required the saint to strengthen his 
own personal relationship with God.!2 

Augustine was aware that trying to unravel the mystery of creation as it is 
described in Genesis was an extremely difficult task. He recognized the need 
to prioritize the questioning process and to be aware that even seemingly con- 
clusive answers may, in the end, be provisional: 


It is not by way of assertion, but by way of inquiry that we have to treat 
the hidden matters concerning natural things which we know were made 
by God, their almighty maker.!3 


When, in his search for all the possible meanings of Scripture, he felt able to 
draw conclusions, Augustine remained open to alternative readings: 'if some- 
one can find a better interpretation of these texts, I will not resist him, I will 
even support him.!4 His overriding purpose was to benefit those who might 
fall prey to the arguments of intellectually sophisticated but godless and pre- 
sumptuous heretics: 


But since the words of Scripture that I have treated are explained in so 
many senses, critics full of worldly learning should restrain themselves 


11 Edward Peters, ‘What was God doing before He created the Heavens and the Earth?, 
Augustiniana, 34 (1984), 53—74. 

12 Edmund Hill, 'General Introduction, in Augustine, On Genesis, ed. John E. Rotelle (New 
York, 2002), 13-16. 

13 Augustine, On the Literal Interpretation of Genesis: An Unfinished Book, in On Genesis, tr. 
Roland J. Teske (Washington, DC, 1991), 145; De Genesi ad litteram imperfectus liber, 1, ed. 
Joseph Zycha, csEL xxvi11/1 (Prague, 1894), 459: ‘De obscuris naturalium rerum, quae 
omnipotente deo artefice facta sentimus, non adfirmando, sed quaerendo tractandum 
est in libris maxime quos nobis divina commendat auctoritas, in quibus temeritas adser- 
endae incertae dubiaeque opinionis difficile sacrilegii crimen evitat? See also Augustine, 
De Genesi ad litteram libri duodecim, ed. Joseph Zycha, CSEL xxvii/ (Prague, 1894), 
148.37, 27. 

14 X Augustine, The Literal Meaning of Genesis, v11.28.42, transl. John H. Taylor, 2 vols (New 
York and Ramsey, NJ, 1982), 2.31; De Genesi ad litteram, 228: 'sed si possunt haec melius 
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from attacking as ignorant and uncultured these utterances that have 
been made to nourish all devout souls. Such critics are like wingless crea- 
tures that crawl upon the earth and, while soaring no higher than the 
leap of a frog, mock the birds in their nests above.!5 


In his youth Augustine had himself been one of those proud but ‘wingless’ in- 
tellectuals whom he describes as crawling along the ground. As is well known, 
as a young man he joined the Manichees, a group of heretics who regarded the 
Old Testament as immoral and primitive, and his early thinking was heavily in- 
debted to Platonic philosophy. With a typical Neoplatonic mindset, Augustine 
initially viewed the body as the 'prison' of the soul. This is clear, for example, 
in a text dating from 386, written during the few months he spent in a country 
villa outside Milan, at Cassiciacum (now Cassago Brianza), in which ‘Reason’ 
urges Augustine to abandon the sensual impediments preventing him from 
ascending out of the body's dark cage towards the higher light where he truly 
belongs.!6 When, in 387, he converted to Christianity (a conversion partly fa- 
voured by his Platonism), Augustine embarked upon a complex process of ad- 
aptation and intellectual adjustment that led him to discover his own approach 
to Christian theology.!” This context should be kept in mind when considering 
his understanding of the Genesis narrative, which intrigued him throughout 
his life: Augustine's views matured over a long period and underwent a highly 
intricate development. 


15 The Literal Meaning of Genesis, 1.20.40, 1:44; De Genesi ad litteram, 30: ‘sed cum tam multis 
exitibus verba scripturae, quae tractavimus, exponantur, cohibeant se tandem, qui litteris 
inflati saecularibus haec ita posita, ut omnia pia corda nutriant, velut inperitum atque 
inpolitum aliquid exagitant, sine pennis in terra reptantes et volaturarum avium nidos 
inridentes. 

16 Augustine, Soliloquia, 1.14.24, in Soliloquiorum libri duo; De inmortalitate animae; De quan- 
titate animae, ed. Wolfgang Hórmann, CSEL LXXXIX (Vienna, 1986), 37. The passage is 
quoted in English translation in Margaret R. Miles, Augustine on the Body (Missoula, MT, 
1979), 7. On Augustine's theory of man at Cassiciacum and his ideas on the fall of the soul, 
see Robert J. O'Connell, St. Augustine's Early Theory of Man, A.D. 386—391 (Cambridge, MA, 
1968), 146-200. 

17  InhisencounterwiththeMilaneseChristiancommunitythatincluded Ambrose, Augustine 
was both introduced to Christianity through Neoplatonism and to Neoplatonism through 
Christianity; see, for instance, Arthur H. Armstrong, St Augustine and Christian Platonism 
(Villanova, PA, 1967); Peter Brown, Augustine of Hippo: A Biography (London, 1967), 79-92. 
For an account of Augustine's changing views on the body in the context of his teaching 
on sexuality, see David G. Hunter, 'Augustinian Pessimism? A New Look at Augustine's 
Teaching on Sex, Marriage and Celibacy’, Augustinian Studies, 25 (1994), 153-177; idem, 
‘Augustine on the Body’, in A Companion to Augustine (Oxford, 2012), 353-364. 
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On Genesis against the Manichees 


De Genesi contra Manichaeos, a two-book commentary on Genesis composed 
in 388-389, takes the form of a polemic against the Manichees. Having re- 
nounced the Manichaean belief in a cosmic conflict between light and dark, 
spirit and matter, Augustine seeks assiduously to refute the heresy by demon- 
strating the worthiness and excellence of the visible creation, created by an 
omnipotent God.!8 He concludes that the world as God made it was character- 
ised by its inherent goodness, that there was nothing evil in creation and that 
man had been harmed by his own sin:!? 


We say that there is no natural evil, but that all natures are good and that 
God is the highest nature. We say that other natures are from God and 
that all are good insofar as they are, because God made them all very 
good.20 


Augustine also opposed the Manichaean scorn for the Old Testament's anthro- 
pomorphic description of God and embarked on a vigorous defence of Genesis. 
In his commentary against the Manichees, he adopts an allegorical approach 
to Scripture derived from Ambrose; also following Ambrose, however, he does 
not exclude the possibility of a literal interpretation. Since the biblical text 
could both narrate historical events and foretell future things, Augustine ac- 
cepts two types of meaning, historical and prophetic.?! We see this exegeti- 


18 On Augustine and Manichaeism, see Johannes Van Oort, 'Augustinus und der 
Manicháismus, in Alois van Tongerloo and van Oort, eds, The Manichaean Nous 
(Louvain, 1995), 289-315; Robert A. Markus, 'Augustine's Confessions and the Controversy 
with Julian of Eclanum: Manicheism Revisited’, in Bernard Bruning, et al., eds, Collectanea 
Augustiniana: Mélanges T. J. Van Bavel (Louvain, 1990), 913-925; idem, Conversion and 
Disenchantment in Augustine's Spiritual Development (Villanova, PA, 1989); Prosper 
Alfaric, L'Évolution intellectuelle de Saint Augustin, 1, Du Manichéisme au Néoplatonisme 
(Paris, 1918). A synthesis is in David G. Hunter, Marriage, Celibacy, and Heresy in Ancient 
Christianity: The Jovinianist Controversy (Oxford, 2007), 270-173. 

19 Augustine, De Genesi contra Manichaeos, 11.29.43, ed. Dorothea Weber, csEL xc1 (Vienna, 
1998), 170-172. 

20 Augustine, Two Books on Genesis Against the Manichees, in On Genesis, 11.29.43, tr. Taylor, 
141; Augustine, De Genesi contra Manichaeos, 171: ‘Nos dicimus nullum esse malum natu- 
rale, sed omnes naturas bonas esse et ipsum deum summam esse naturam, ceteras exipso 
esse naturas, et omnes bonas in quantum sunt, quoniam fecit deus omnia bona valde’ 

21 De Genesi contra Manichaeos, 11.2.3, 120: ‘Hic ergo totus sermo primo secundum historiam 
discutiendus est, deinde secundum prophetiam: On Augustine's conception of history 
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cal strategy in action when, in the second part of Book 1 of the commentary, 
Augustine discusses the six days of creation and offers a prophetic interpreta- 
tion of the biblical narrative. He takes the Genesis account as a prefiguration 
of God's plan for the salvation of mankind as it is worked out in human history. 
In Augustine's view the six days of creation represent the six ages of the world, 
while the seventh day points to the everlasting rest that mankind will enjoy 
with Christ at the end of time. He also suggests that the seven days described 
in Genesis are capable of a more personal allegorical interpretation, accord- 
ing to which they indicate different stages in the spiritual development of the 
individual Christian, who painstakingly journeys from day one, when the light 
of faith is first obtained, to day six, when his or her mind is refashioned in the 
image and likeness of God. Man's creation as male and female in Genesis 1:27 
stands for the joint efforts of human understanding and endeavour in their 
quest to produce spiritual offspring. The seventh day is seen as the final rest 
when God bestows himself on the human soul.?? 

Turning to the second account of creation found in Genesis, Augustine de- 
clares straightaway that it is to be taken figuratively, not literally? He writes 
that the exegete may by all means have recourse to allegory, if there is no other 
way to read Scripture in a proper manner.?4 He knows, however, that he has 
not exhausted the subject, remarking that his conclusions are drawn ‘without 
prejudice to a better and more careful treatment, whether God should deign to 
make it known through us or through others.?5 Many years later, when he felt 
able to offer a sound literal reading of the creation narrative, he reflected on 
his earlier efforts in this commentary, explaining that the recourse to allegory 
is of use to the exegete whenever he finds himself unable to explain the letter 
of the text. Augustine comments that this is precisely the problem he had en- 
countered in his early attempt at a literal reading of Genesis, when this mode 
of interpretation seemed to him difficult, but not impossible; lack of time, he 
says, forced him to turn to allegory.26 


and prophecy within the Scriptures and its development in Augustine's own writings see 
Robert A. Markus, Saeculum: History and Society in the Theology of St. Augustine, rev. ed. 
(Cambridge and New York, 1988), 187-196. 

22 De Genesi contra Manichaeos, 1.23.35—41; 25.43, 104-114. 

23 Ibid., 11.1.1, 115. 

24 Ibid, 11.2.3, 120-121. 

25 On Genesis Against the Manichees, 96; De Genesi contra Manichaeos, 121: ‘explicemus non 
praeiudicantes meliori diligentiorique tractatui sive per nos sive per alios, quibus domi- 
nus revelare dignatur. 

26 De Genesi ad litteram, V111.2.5, 232. See John H. Taylor, ‘Introduction, in Augustine, The 
Literal Meaning of Genesis, 2; Hill, ‘General Introduction, 28-30. On the role of allegorical 
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Following a tradition initiated by Philo and Origen, the individual ele- 
ments of the creation narrative in Genesis are interpreted by Augustine as 
revealing the fundamental oneness of paradise and the soul.27 According to 
this understanding the interactions between Adam, Eve, and the snake in 
Eden mirror human psychology: Adam denotes the mind, Eve concupiscence; 
the snake portrays the threat posed by sin to the spiritual happiness of the 
soul. Eden signifies the immortal delights of the mind, and its easterly loca- 
tion invokes the light of wisdom. The trees in the garden are understood as 
spiritual joys, the four rivers as the four virtues, and the Tree of Life is seen as 
wisdom itself. The Tree of Knowledge, planted in the middle of paradise, sym- 
bolizes the mean point of the soul, from where it either strives to approach 
God or turns away from him towards corporeal pleasures, in which case the 
soul learns by experience the difference between good and evil.?? The Tree of 
Life is guarded both by the Cherubim (0°2737), a Hebrew term meaning, ac- 
cording to Augustine, 'fullness of knowledge' or 'charity and also by the flam- 
ing and whirling sword, which stands for the trials and tribulations suffered in 
this life by the just, who are purified and turn back to God.?9 As a prophetic 
allegory, prefiguring things to come, the Garden of Eden represents the will 
of the Father that is accomplished in Christ, the new Adam. This occurs when 
the saviour is united with his spouse, the new Eve, in the institution of the 
Church.3? Paradise is also taken to mean Catholic truth, threatened by her- 
etics, who collectively constitute the contemporary snake.?! 


readings in the works of Augustine see Marcello Marin, ‘L'approccio di Agostino alla 
Genesi ed i suoi primi commentari’ in La ‘Genesi nelle ‘Confessioni’ (Rome, 1996), 19-38; 
Robert W. Bernard, In Figura: Terminology Pertaining to Figurative Exegesis in the Works 
of Augustine of Hippo, PhD dissertation, Princeton University, 1984, in particular 105-156. 
Elizabeth A. Clark, Ascetic Piety and Women's Faith: Essays on Late Ancient Christianity 
(Lewiston, 1986), 353-385, has questioned the idea that Augustine turned to a more lit- 
eral reading of Genesis in order to counteract Pelagian criticism and pointed to the im- 
portance of the Jovinianist controversy. See also Robert A. Markus, The End of Ancient 
Christianity (Cambridge, 1990), 45-62 and Hunter, Marriage, Celibacy, and Heresy. 

27 Dorothea Weber discusses Augustine's sources in De Genesi contra Manichaeos, 18-29. 

28 De Genesi contra Manichaeos, 11.9.12-14.21, 131-143. See also De Trinitate, x11.12, CCSL L, 
371-373; and Reinhold R. Grimm, Paradisus coelestis, paradisus terrestris: zur Auslegungs- 
geschichte des Paradieses im Abendland bis um 1200 (Munich, 1977), 58-60. 

29 De Genesi contra Manichaeos, 11.23.35 and 27.41, 158-159 and 166-168. 

30 De Genesi contra Manichaeos, 11.13.19 and 11.24.37, 140 and 160-162. Cf. Ephesians 5.31-32. 
On the tradition that saw the creation of Eve from Adam's rib as a reference to the birth of 
the Church see Jean Daniélou, Sacramentum futuri: études sur les origines de la typologie 
biblique (Paris, 1950), 37-44. 

31 De Genesi contra Manichaeos, 11.25.38-26.40, 162-166. 
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Neoplatonic Tendencies and Scriptural Authority 


The way Augustine suggests the need for allegory recalls his Neoplatonic ten- 
dencies. He sees the figurative reading of Scripture as a way of leaving be- 
hind ‘carnal labours’ in order to engage in ‘spiritual labour/32 In fact, traces of 
Platonic influence remain at several points in the commentary, for example 
when Augustine says that ‘everyone born in this life has difficulty in discover- 
ing the truth because of the corruptible body/33 Yet these Platonic strands are 
counterbalanced by the intellectual adjustments Augustine made as he fully 
embraced the Christian faith, and his ongoing efforts to understand Genesis. 
Issues and ideas emerge in this early commentary that are later clarified and 
amplified in Augustine's definitive literal reading. Referring to the opening 
sentence of Genesis, for example, Augustine explains that the idea of 'the be- 
ginning’, the moment in which God made heaven and earth, should be equated 
with Christ, ‘the Word? 


About the words, ‘In the beginning God made heaven and earth; they ask, 
‘In what beginning? They say, ‘If God made heaven and earth in some 
beginning of time, what was he doing before he made heaven and earth? 
And why did he suddenly decide to make what he had not previously 
made through eternal time?’ We answer them that God made heaven and 
earth in the beginning, not in the beginning of time, but in Christ. For 
he was the Word with the Father, through whom and in whom all things 
were made.?* 


Augustine also explains that God did not make heaven and earth out of pre- 
existing materials, but from nothing; by the same token, he says, darkness is 
merely the absence of light. Furthermore, Augustine introduces the idea in the 


32 On Genesis Against the Manichees, 11.1.1, 91; De Genesi contra Manichaeos, 115: ‘ut exerceat 
mentes quaerentium veritatem et spiritali negotio a negotiis carnalibus avocet. 

33 On Genesis Against the Manichees, 11.20.30, 125; De Genesi contra Manichaeos, 152: ‘in hac 
vita quisque natus difficultatem inveniendae veritatis habet ex corruptibili corpore: 

34 On Genesis Against the Manichees, 1.2.3, 49; De Genesi contra Manichaeos, 68-69: ‘Quod 
scriptum est: in principio fecit deus caelum et terram, quaerunt in quo principio et dicunt: 
si in principio aliquo temporis fecit deus caelum et terram, quid agebat, antequam faceret 
caelum et terram, et quid ei placuit subito facere, quod numquam antea fecerat per tem- 
pora aeterna? His respondemus deum [in principio] fecisse caelum et terram non in prin- 
cipio temporis, sed in Christo, cum verbum esset apud patrem, per quod facta et in quo 
facta sunt omnia. Augustine refers to John 11-3: ‘In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God ... All things came into being through him’ 
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commentary that the first chapter of Genesis exploits human imagery to make 
sense of the most profound divine mysteries. Hence, even before the sun is 
created, God's progress from one creative act to the next is described in terms 
of the diurnal cycle in order to make the work of creation comprehensible.?5 
Later, commenting on a phrase in Genesis 2:4 ('in the day that the Lord God 
made the earth and the heavens’), Augustine explains that the word ‘day’ is 
introduced to signify not a single day, but the whole of time: 


so that we might understand that not only the visible, but also the invis- 
ible creature pertains to time on account of its mutability. For only God, 
who is before time, is immutable.36 


Later on, discussing the two versions of the creation of man, Augustine in- 
sists that man was created as a composite being made up of body and soul. He 
notes that 'some people' have claimed that the first account (man being made 
in the image and likeness of God) refers to the creation of the soul, while the 
second account (man being fashioned from the earth) refers to the making 
of the body. Accepting that 'if we understand man in this passage as made 
from body and soul, this discourse does not disclose a beginning of some new 
work, but the more careful treatment of what was briefly indicated earlier, 
Augustine suggests that the creation of man from earthly matter points to the 
way human nature is composed of body and soul in precisely the same way as 
clay is formed from a mixture of earth and water?" 


35 De Genesi contra Manichaeos, 1.14.20, 86-88; the conclusion reads: ' Habent enim consue- 
tudinem divinae scripturae de rebus humanis ad divinas res verba transferre; On Genesis 
Against the Manichees, 69: ‘Scriptures habitually transfer words from human to divine 
realities. 

36 On Genesis Against the Manichees, 11.6.7, 101-102; De Genesi contra Manichaeos, 126-127, 
ending with: ‘ut sic intellegeremus non solum visibilem, sed etiam invisibilem creaturam 
pertinere ad tempus propter mutabilitatem, quia solus deus est incommutabilis qui est 
ante tempora. Augustine also explains the reference in Genesis 2:5 to God making the 
green of the field as signifying the invisible creation. In this mysterious day, standing for 
the whole of time, God produced the whole of creation: visible (heaven and earth) and 
invisible (the green of the field). See Teske, 'The Original Human Condition, 142-144, who 
sees in Augustine's account a reference to the Plotinian doctrine of an all-soul; see also 
Robert O'Connell, review of Saint Augustine on Genesis, tr. Roland J. Teske (Washington, 
DC, 1991), Augustinian Studies, 22 (1991), 229—230. 

37  OnGenesis Against the Manichees, 11.7.9, 103; De Genesi contra Manichaeos, 128: ‘Sed etiam 
si nunc quoque hominem ex corpore et anima factum intellegamus, ut non alicuius 
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Augustine's early remarks on Adam and Eve's bodies before the fall are note- 
worthy. Prior to him, the idea of Adam and Eve as a human couple with physi- 
cal bodies, living in an earthly Eden before sin, was in competition with the 
notion of an original mankind who enjoyed a state of godlike perfection in 
heaven.38 We should not underestimate the number of times in the commen- 
tary against the Manichees when Augustine clearly implies that the first hu- 
mans were endowed with perfect and immortal bodies. Augustine's assertion 
in De Genesi contra Manichaeos that Adam enjoyed such a bodily state before 
the fall is remarked upon by Teske, who acknowledges the ambiguity of the 
text and the variety of its possible meanings. Under the influence of Plotinus, 
Teske argues, Augustine might have conceived of the first humans as spiritual 
creatures in direct communication with God, a condition that was disrupted 
when they committed the sin of pride. Teske suggests that when Augustine 
describes the sinful soul as 'swelling into exterior things through pride' he 
implies a process of alienation: the soul acquires bodily form and so betrays 
its authentic nature. At the same time, however, Teske also notes Augustine's 
clear references to Adam and Eve's prelapsarian bodies, and is forced to con- 
clude that these were ‘heavenly’, or ‘more non-bodily than bodily/39 Reviewing 
Teske, O'Connell argues that these supposed inconsistencies dissolve when we 
recognize Augustine's portrait of a 'trans-historical human soul’ clothed in a 
heavenly and incorruptible body, and established in a 'corporeally placeless 
paradise. This primordial soul, part of God's spiritual creation, is later demoted 
from paradise to the lower world of individuated and mortal bodies.^? A few 
years later, O'Connell confirmed that he did not envisage Augustine's ‘fallen 
soul’ view as a fall from a state of total disembodiment into an embodied con- 
dition, but from a 'celestially embodied super-reality' to an inferior, earthly and 
mortal body.*! 


novi operis inchoatio, sed superius breviter insinuati diligentior retractatio isto sermone 
explicetur. 

38 On the wider context of controversies over human embodiment, see Elizabeth A. Clark, 
'New Perspectives on the Origenist Controversy: Human Embodiment and Ascetic 
Strategies, Church History, 59/2 (June 1990), 145-162. 

39  Teske, The Original Human Condition, 144-150; see also Augustinus-Lexikon, ed. 
Cornelius Mayer et alii, 1, 1/2, s.v. ‘Adam, 

40 O'Connell, Book Review, 223-230. 

41 RobertO’Connell, ‘The De Genesi contra Manichaeos and the Origin of the Soul’, Revue des 
Études Augustiniennes, 39 (1993), 129-141. 
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Corporeal Perfection Before Sin 


There is, of course, no question that Augustine views Adam and Eve's corpo- 
real state before the fall as different from the mortal and corrupted state to 
which they were later reduced. I would argue, however, that Augustine does 
not equate those prelapsarian bodies with the spiritualized forms of angels 
and saints in heaven; rather, he is searching for a way of distinguishing between 
Adam and Eve's original and perfect bodies, on the one hand, and the resur- 
rected bodies of the blessed in heaven, on the other. Whichever way his words 
are interpreted, underlying Augustine's thinking is the notion that, before the 
fall, Adam and Eve existed as corporeal entities. Commenting on the moment 
when God breathes the spirit of life into Adam, for example, Augustine argues 
that, in the first instance, man was given an animal body; this was made spiri- 
tual when he was placed in Eden, but returned to its purely animal state after 
he sinned by disobeying God's command: 


If up to this point there was only the body, we should understand that 
the soul was at this point joined to the body. [...] If the man who had 
been made was already body and soul, sensation was added to the soul by 
that breath, when man was made a living soul—not that this breath was 
turned into the living soul, but it acted upon the living soul. We should 
not yet think of the man who was made into a living soul as spiritual, 
but as still animal. For he was made spiritual when he was established 
in paradise, that is, in the happy life, and received the commandment 
of perfection so that he might then be made perfect by the word of God. 
Thus, after he sinned by withdrawing from God's commandment and was 
dismissed from paradise, he remained in such astate that he was animal.^? 


The terminology comes from St Paul (1 Corinthians 15:45-49), but Augustine is 
here dealing with the issue of the origin of the soul. He makes the point that 


42 On Genesis Against the Manichees, 11.8.10, 105; De Genesi contra Manichaeos, 129: ‘si adhuc 
corpus solum erat, animam adiunctam corpori hoc loco intellegere debemus [...]. Si 
autem homo ille, qui factus erat, iam corpus et anima erat, ipsi animae sensus est additus 
ista insufflatione, cum factus est homo in animam viventem, non quia illa insufflatio 
conversa est in animam viventem, sed operata est animam viventem. Nondum tamen 
spiritalem hominem debemus intellegere qui factus est in animam viventem, sed adhuc 
animalem. Tunc enim spiritalis effectus est, cum in paradiso, hoc est in beata vita, con- 
stitutus praeceptum etiam perfectionis accepit, ut verbo dei consummaretur. Itaque 
postquam peccavit recedens praecepto dei et dimissus est de paradiso, in eo remansit ut 
animalis esset. 
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Adam was first created as ‘animal man’, before becoming ‘spiritual’ —made 
perfect by the word of God—when he was placed in paradise, only to return 
to his animal condition after disobeying God's commandment. In his recent 
translation of the text, Edmund Hill explains how he coined the neologisms 
‘ensouled’ and ‘enspirited’ in order to render in English the difference between 
the corpus animale, the earthly body animated by a soul (anima), and the cor- 
pus spiritale, the resurrected body enjoyed by the blessed in heaven that is 
brought to life by the spirit. With the help of this terminology, the text in Hill's 
rendering states that Adam was first ‘ensouled’, or created as a living soul that 
was endowed by God with an animal body, before being placed in paradise 
and 'enspirited or made 'spiritual'^? Augustine seems to imply that humans 
were originally created in the same condition as that to which they were later 
reduced after they had sinned. In between, while living in the Garden of Eden, 
Adam and Eve temporarily enjoyed glorious bodies comparable with the bod- 
ies of the resurrected. Interestingly, in his Retractationes (‘Revisions’), written 
at the end of his life (426-428), Augustine says that in the text written forty 
years earlier he meant to suggest that the whole human being, not just the 
body, was given an animal nature at the moment of creation. Complicating 
things further, in De Genesi contra Manichaeos Augustine also equates the 
Garden of Eden with the paradise obtained by the good thief who was cruci- 
fied along with Jesus: Eden is identified with the ultimate bliss in heaven, to 
which humans can be ‘restored’ thanks to the sacrifice of Christ, the spiritual 
Adam.44 Other statements add to the impression that Augustine’s early com- 
mentary on Genesis is a puzzle of mixed messages. Denying the Manichaean 
belief that the human soul is part of God, for example, Augustine insists that 
the soul is created by God. He then argues that ‘spirit’ is the biblical term 
for the rational part of the soul: reason, which distinguishes man from the ani- 
mals.45 Setting these complications aside, however, the crucial point remains 


43 Hill, in Augustine, On Genesis, 37 note 4, and 77. See also Teske, in On Genesis Against the 
Manichees, 105 note 47. Brian Schmisek, ‘Augustine’s Use of ‘Spiritual Body’, Augustinian 
Studies 35, no. 2 (2004), 237-252, points out that by using the Pauline term ‘spiritual body’ 
Augustine meant a resurrection involving flesh. 

44 De Genesi contra Manichaeos, 11.8.10, 129-130: ‘Et ideo animalem hominem prius agimus 
omnes, qui de illo post peccatum nati sumus, donec assequamur spiritalem Adam, id est 
dominum nostrum Iesum Christum, qui peccatum non fecit, et ab illo recreti et vivificati 
restituamur in paradisum, ubi latro ille ipso die meruit esse, quo istam vita finivit: 

45 Ibid., 11.8.11. See Teske, in On Genesis Against the Manichees, 106, note 54, who notes the 
combination of biblical terms and Platonic or Neoplatonic concepts and quotes Francois 
Masai, 'Le Conversions de saint Augustin et les débuts du spiritualisme en Occident, 
Moyen Age 67 (1961), 1-40, at 16-24. 
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that, according to Augustine's De Genesi contra Manichaeos, when God created 
man he gave him a bodily existence. 

Similarly, when Adam and Eve cover themselves with aprons made of fig 
leaves, Augustine sees in their action a lust to deceive that could only occur 
after God has given them mortal bodies, death being prefigured by the gar- 
ments of skin made for them. Whereas their original, heavenly bodies are 
transparently simple and therefore unable to hide anything, their postlapsar- 
ian bodies are capable of concealing deceitful hearts.46 Again, what is remark- 
able here is that prelapsarian bodies are explicitly mentioned: 


God changed their bodies into this mortal flesh in which deceitful hearts 
are hidden. For we should not believe that thoughts could be hidden in 
those heavenly bodies, as they lie hidden in these bodies.*? 


The key point is Augustine's argument that, before their sin, Adam and Eve 
enjoyed perfect, heavenly bodies; after they from the forbidden tree these be- 
came subject to decay and death. As Teske points out, there is indeed a tension 
in the text, caused by the dual notion that, in their original condition, Adam 
and Eve existed both as souls and corporeally, which shows Augustine strug- 
gling to combine Christian belief and Neoplatonic philosophy into a coherent 
interpretation of the biblical narrative. The consequence is a paradoxical vi- 
sion of prelapsarian human perfection whose bodily nature is at once both 
"heavenly; yet also earthly and material. 

In his text against the Manichees, Augustine draws preliminary sketches of 
his later belief that bodies in Eden were both immortal and yet natural. He 
says, for example, that God made Adam's body in such a way that ‘before sin it 
afflicted man with no trouble or need and wasted away from no corruption.4? 
This paradoxical view of a ‘transhuman’ life in Eden is fully developed in the 
later De Genesi ad litteram. 


46 De Genesi contra Manichaeos, 11.21.32, 154-156. 

47 On Genesis Against the Manichees, 11.21.32, 127-128; De Genesi contra Manichaeos, 155: ‘et 
deus corpora eorum in istam mortalitatem carnis mutavit, ubi latent corda mendacia. 
Neque enim in illis corporibus caelestibus sic latere posse cogitationes credendum est, 
quemadmodum in his corporibus latent. 

48 On Genesis Against the Manichees, 11.7.8, 103; De Genesi contra Manichaeos, 127-128: ‘quia 
omnipotentem artificem credimus, quid mirum si corpus, quod de limo qualicumque 
factum est, potuit ab omnipotenti artifice tale fieri, ut nulla molestia, nulla indigentia 
cruciaret hominem ante peccatum et nulla corruptione tabesceret?' 
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It is in the commentary against the Manichees that Augustine first broaches 
the idea that the prelapsarian harmony prevailing in Eden meant that Adam 
and Eve unconditionally controlled their bodies by means of their souls. Before 
the fall, as Adam and Eve were subject to God, so their own bodies were subject 
to their souls.49 To support this argument Augustine again invokes the idea of 
the prelapsarian body, for example when he comments on Adam's need for a 
companion (Genesis 2:18): 


For there was still need to bring it about not only that the soul rule over 
the body, because the body has the position of a servant, but also that 
virile reason hold subject to itself its animal part, by the help of which it 
governs the body.59 


This equilibrium is ruptured through Adam and Eve's disobedience, as a con- 
sequence of which 'they have come to the present bodily mortality from their 
former immortality’>! The skin tunics that God gives to them after they have 
sinned represent death and signal the fact that their bodies have become 
mortal.52 

Augustine's explicit mention in De Genesi contra Manichaeos of the exis- 
tence of human corpora before sin demonstrates that in the late 380s he was 
already moving towards some kind of insistence on original, bodily nature, no 
matter how ‘heavenly’ it may be. His emphasis on the nature of the human body 
before and after the fall is understandable in view of the fact that Augustine 
was countering the beliefs of the Manichees, who were 'displeased with their 
own bodies, not because of the punishment of mortality that we have merited 
by sinning but so as to deny that God is the creator of bodies.9? By contrast, 
Augustine insists, as all things come from God there can be no intrinsic evil 
in the material world. Natural corruption, he says, is the result of sin, and the 


49 De Genesi contra Manichaeos, 11.10.14; 11.15; 14.21; 15.22, 135136, 142-144. 

50 On Genesis Against the Manichees, 11.11.15, 11; De Genesi contra Manichaeos, 136: ‘Adhuc 
enim erat quod fieret, ut non solum anima corpori dominaretur, quia corpus servilem 
locum obtinet, sed etiam virilis ratio subiugaret sibi animalem partem suam, per quod 
adiutorium imperaret corpori. 

51 On Genesis Against the Manichees, 11.19.29, 124; De Genesi contra Manichaeos, 150: ‘ad 
istam corporum mortalitatem ex illa immortalitate venerunt: 

52 De Genesi contra Manichaeos, 11.21.32, 154-156. 

53 On Genesis Against the Manichees, 11.26.38, 135; De Genesi contra Manichaeos, 164: 'Sed 
istis etiam corpora sua displicent non propter poenalem mortalitatem, quam peccando 
meruimus, sed ita ut negent deum esse corporum conditorem" 
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possibility remains ever open for human beings to return to God through char- 
ity and temporal sufferings.54 

In Augustine's later writings, when the focus of his Scriptural interpreta- 
tion shifts from allegory to literal and historical readings, these theories are 
rethought and rearranged. In De Genesi ad litteram Augustine takes his herme- 
neutics to the next level, working out his definitive solution to the exegetical 
problems presented by the dual creation and Eden narratives in Genesis. He 
resolves the mystery by positing the idea of an instantaneous creation, which 
is followed by a creation in time.5> The argument allows Augustine to reject 
the idea that Adam was created twice, in heavenly and earthly instantiations. 
He thus reinstates the uniqueness of the first man: since the man formed from 
the earth (Genesis 2:7) is the positive, historical development of the man made 
in the divine image, created ín verbo Dei earlier in Genesis (1:26-27), the two 
passages must refer to the same creative act.56 God first makes man poten- 
tially and outside time. This happens on the sixth day, described in Genesis 
1, and refers to the mystery of God's simultaneous creative act. Subsequently, 
God forms man in time, from earthly material, as reported in Genesis 2, which 
contains, according to Augustine, a true historical (as opposed to a pretempo- 
ral, metaphysical) account of the creation. If Scripture reports the creation of 
man in the flesh, Augustine concludes, then the human body was not brought 
into being as a result of original sin, but is rather an intrinsic part of the per- 
fect human creatures that God originally made. As he put it in De civitate 
Dei ('The City of God, written between 413 and 426), where he confirmed his 
claim about corporeal bodies in Eden before the fall, Adam and Eve's bodies 
were ‘earthly.’ In a prelapsarian, terrestrial Eden, physical bodies experienced 
temporal succession: ‘Man was made from the slime of the earth—and that 
certainly means a human body—and was placed in a corporeal paradise. 58 


54 De Genesi contra Manichaeos, 11.27.41, 167-168. 

55 Augustine discusses the simultaneous creation out of time and the beginning of time in 
the first eight books of his De Genesi ad literam, in particular in 1v.33.51-V.5.16; V.1117— 
12.28, 1313147; 182-187. Grimm, Paradisus, 61—62, provides a useful synthesis. For a discus- 
sion on the issue see Christopher Ligota, 'La Foi historienne: Histoire et connaissance de 
l'histoire chez S. Augustin’, Revue des Études Augustiniennes, 43 (1997), 111-171, especially 
144—148 and note 220; Ligota, 119-125, also discusses the Plotinian model; see also Marie- 
Anne Vannier, ‘Creatio; ‘conversio; formatio; chez S. Augustin, 2nd ed. (Fribourg, 1997). 

56 | DeGenesi ad litteram, 111.19.29—22.34, 84-90. 

57 Augustine, De civitate Dei, X111.20, eds Bernard Dombart and Alfons Kalb, ccsz XLVII 
(Turnhout, 1955), 403: ‘animalia corpora terrena gestantes: 

58 The Literal Meaning of Genesis, V111.1.1, 2:32; De Genesi ad litteram, 229: ‘ut homo factus 
e limo—quod utique corpus humanum est—in paradiso corporali conlocatus intel- 
legatur’ Aristotle explained that time exists because of its connection to motion: see 
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Augustine thus denies the idea of an ideal spiritual archetype set in opposi- 
tion to postlapsarian, corporeal humans: in his view, God, who created both 
souls and bodies, fashioned one, perfect human being in his image; human 
mortality and moral weakness resulted from the fall.59 This conception al- 
lowed Augustine to get rid of the opposition between body and soul, between 
an imperfect material world and a higher spiritual realm. It was his deep 
sense of history that supported his reading of the biblical account of creation: 
Augustine's objective was to give a consistent picture of the crucial shift from 
divine eternity into human history.9? Bearing all these concerns in mind, and 
after meditating on these issues for many years, Augustine found a brilliant 
exegetical solution to the challenge posed by the biblical text. The unequivocal 
statement in the De Genesi ad litteram, later confirmed in the De civitate Dei, 
that Adam and Eve had corporeal bodies in Eden, was the result of decades of 
meditation, questioning, and close study. Albeit in an inchoate and ambiguous 
form, that momentous conclusion is fascinatingly anticipated in Augustine's 
early commentary against the Manichees. 


Andrea W. Nightingale, Once Out of Nature: Augustine on Time and the Body (Chicago, 
2011), 74. 

59 Augustine, De civitate Dei, X11.28; X111.14—-15, 384; 395-396. On Augustine's view of the 
unity of body and soul in man see Ludger Hólscher, The Reality of the Mind: Augustine's 
Philosophical Argument for the Human Soul as a Spiritual Substance (London, 1986), 213- 
220; John M. Rist, Augustine: Ancient Thought Baptized (Cambridge, 1994), 92-147. For 
Augustine's views on man as Imago Dei see J. Heijke, St Augustine’s Comments on ‘Imago 
Dei’ (An Anthology from all his works exclusive of the De Trinitate) (Worcester, MA, 1960); 
Adalbert G. Hamman, L'Homme image de Dieu: essai d'une anthropologie chrétienne dans 
l'Église des cinq premiers siècles (Paris, 1987); Robert A. Markus, “Imago” and "similitudo" 
in Augustine, Revue des Études Augustiniennes, 10 (1964), 125-143; Roland J. Teske, ‘The 
Image and Likeness of God in St Augustine's De Genesi ad litteram liber imperfectus, 
Augustinianum, 30 (1990), 441-451, and the bibliography cited there. A discussion on 
Augustine's views on the creation of the human soul as expressed in De Genesi ad litteram 
is in Robert J. O'Connell, The Origin of the Soul in St. Augustine Later Works (New York, 
1987), 201-245. 

60  Augustine's sense of history has been discussed, among others, by Markus, Saeculum (as 
in n. 21); Ernst A. Schmidt, Zeit und Geschichte bei Augustin (Heidelberg, 1985) and Ligota, 
‘La Foi historienne’ For a discussion of Augustine's approach to the paradoxes entailed 
by the passage from eternity to the temporal existence of creatures see Roland J. Teske, 
Paradoxes of Time in Saint Augustine (Milwaukee, 1996). 


CHAPTER 12 
The Florilegium Angelicum and ‘Seneca’, De moribus 


Michael Reeve 


In 2012 I was asked to review a volume of articles on florilegia of ancient 
and medieval texts. One article concerned a fifteenth-century manuscript at 
Tarragona in which excerpts from Vincent of Beauvais are followed by sections 
entitled Proverbia ex sentenciis Ciceronis and Proverbia ex preceptis Pittagore.! 
The author neither identifies nor describes them but does mention in her first 
note that the manuscript is available on line at bvpb.mcu.es. With the help 
of the Brepols database In principio I established what they were: adjacent 
sections of the Florilegium Angelicum. That is the name that Richard & Mary 
Rouse coined in 1976 when they defined the florilegium and reported that 
just one copy includes a dedication, Rome, Biblioteca Angelica 1895.? Patricia 
Stirnemann has since identified the author of the dedication as Nicolas de 
Montiéramey, active at the court of Champagne about 1160.3 The florilegium 
draws entirely on ancient works, most of them secular and some by no means 
common in the Middle Ages, for instance Cicero's Verrines, the letters of the 
Younger Pliny, Gellius, Censorinus, Querolus. 

In the oldest witnesses to the Florilegium Angelicum the Proverbia ex sen- 
tenciis Ciceronis have the less misleading title Sententiae philosophorum. True, 
they begin with a quotation from Cicero, 'Nullae sunt occultiores insidiae quam 
hae quae latent in simulatione officii aut in aliquo celsitudinis nomine ...' (In 
Verr. 11 1 39; celsitudinis is an error for necessitudinis), but the rest consists of 
Greek maxims in translation, many of them attributed to particular sages, and 


1 Irene Villarroel Fernández, 'Autores y obras extractados en el manuscrito de Tarragona, 
Biblioteca Publica del Estado, 94’, in El florilegio: espacio de encuentro de los autores antiguos 
y medievales, ed. María José Muñoz Jiménez (Porto, 2011), 209-27. My review appeared in 
Exemplaria Classica 17 (2013), 505—509. 

2 ‘The Florilegium Angelicum: its Origin, Content, and Influence, in Medieval learning and 
literature: essays presented to Richard William Hunt, eds J. J. G. Alexander and M. T. Gibson 
(Oxford, 1976), 66-114, reprinted with an addendum in Authentic Witnesses: Approaches to 
Medieval Texts and Manuscripts (Notre Dame, 1991), 101-152. They do not say whether they in- 
vented the name, but the article made such a mark that they deserve to have done. At 66-67 
and 101-114 = 101-102 and 137-152 they give a list of manuscripts. 

3 P.Stimemann & D. Poirel, ‘Nicolas de Montiéramey, Jean de Salisbury et deux floriléges 
d'auteurs antiques, R. H. T. n. s. 1 (2006), 173-188. 
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verses in the senarii characteristic of Publilius Syrus.* The first editor, Eduard 
Wölfflin, misguidedly foisted the collection on the mysterious Caecilius Balbus 
mentioned by John of Salisbury at Policraticus 111 14,5 and the Rouses cited no 
other edition, but ten years earlier the collection had been published among 
the sententious material compiled in the third quarter of the ninth century by 
Heiric of Auxerre. Perhaps a few years before Heiric made his compilation, 
Sedulius Scottus incorporated some maxims from the collection in section 
LXXX of his Collectaneum,’ and there are several other manuscripts unknown 
to Wölfflin, for instance one that I recently came across in Cambridge: part 111 
of U. L. Kk 6 15 (s. xii?), fol. 37.8 All that, however, I reserve for detailed treat- 
ment elsewhere.? Here I need say only that his oldest witness, A (Paris B. N. Lat. 
2772, S. ixl), fols. 103-105, is still the oldest witness known to me and that unlike 
the others, most of which come from north-eastern France, it appears to have 
been produced at Lyon.!° 


4 W. Meyer, Die Sammlungen der Spruchverse des Publilius Syrus (Leipzig, 1877), 44—46; 
J. Scheibmaier, De sententiis quas dicunt Caecilii Balbi (Munich, 1879). I thank Costas 
Panayotakis for sending me a copy of the latter. 

5 Caecilii Balbi de nugis philosophorum quae supersunt (Basel, 1855), 37-43. On 'Caecilius 
Balbus' and later references to him see V. Rose, 'Die Lücke im Diogenes Laértius und der 
alte Übersetzer, Hermes 1 (1866), 367—397, at 393-397. 

R. Quadri, I Collectanea di Eirico di Auxerre (Fribourg, 1966), 62—64, 134—138. 
Sedulii Scotti Collectaneum miscellaneum, ed. D. Simpson (C. C. C. M. LXvII, Turnhout, 
1988). 

8 A Catalogue of the Manuscripts Preserved in the Library of the University of Cambridge, 111 
(Cambridge, 1858), 713-714, where part I is assigned to s. xii, part Il to s. xiv, and part 111 
to s. xiii. M. R. James in a description that he left in draft, kindly shown to me by Suzanne 
Paul, assigned part I to s. xii and parts 11-111 to s. xiii"; he also observed before N. R. 
Ker, Medieval Libraries of Great Britain: a List of Surviving Books (London, 1964?), 7-8, that 
the red letters MT on fol. ır of part I could well be a shelfmark of Battle Abbey. Rodney 
Thomson, who kindly inspected the manuscript for me, doubts whether any part is later 
than about 1200, and I concur. 

9 N. Diouron, ‘Le Pseudo-Caecilius Balbus et Publilius Syrus; in La traversée européenne des 
Proverbia Senecae’: de Publilius Syrus à Érasme et au-delà, ed. M. López Izquierdo (Nancy, 
2013), 51—78, merely offers a bibliographical survey without even correcting the shelfmark 
of Wolfflin’s C, which is Paris B. N. Lat. 5718, not 4718. Costas Panayotakis kindly sent me a 
photocopy. 

10 Bibliothèque Nationale, Catalogue général des manuscrits latins 111 (Paris, 1952), 70. Anne- 
Marie Turcan-Verkerk put me in touch with Franz Dolveck, who kindly supplied me with 
information about its text before the whole manuscript came online in Gallica. Almost 
all the other manuscripts that I cite in this article can be found described in one or more 
of three works: Les manuscrits classiques latins de la Bibliothéque Vaticane (Paris, 1975— 
2010); Les manuscrits classiques latins des bibliothéques publiques de France 1 (Paris, 1989); 
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After the Sententiae philosophorum, A and the Florilegium continue with 
Praecepta Pythagorae. That is the title they give to what the manuscript at 
Tarragona calls Proverbia ex preceptis Pittagore. The Rouses identify the section 
as paragraphs 144-145 of the pseudo-Senecan De moribus, and they refer to the 
Teubner edition of Seneca by Friedrich Haase (Leipzig, 1869). That, however, is 
an unchanged reprint of the edition that appeared in 1853, and the date mat- 
ters, because in 1869 Wölfflin published a much better text." Wölfflin prints no 
paragraphs 144-145, and he was right, as I shall explain. In fact they belong to 
a passage of Jerome's Epistula adversus Rufinum, 3.39, that has nothing to do 
with Seneca or anyone posing as Seneca. 

Pierre Lardet, who has recently edited Adversus Rufinum, takes his continu- 
ous text from manuscripts written in the first half of the ninth century and later 
but here and there has recourse to partial witnesses. One of these is Wolfflin’s 
A, which supplies him with a phrase missing from the continuous manuscripts 
but certainly genuine. Before translating some Pythagorean maxims into 
Latin, Jerome quotes them in the Greek of Porphyry's Vita Pythagorae, and the 
phrase appears there. When it fell out of the continuous Latin text by saut du 
méme au méme, the damage would have been noticed only by someone ca- 
pable of reading Greek. Alongside A Lardet also cites 'Seneca' for the phrase. 
Here is the passage. In my apparatus I call the Florilegium © and take its text 
from Vat. Pal. Lat. 957 and Rome Angel. 1895;? a and B are Lardet's two families 
of continuous manuscripts. 


Fuganda sunt omnibus modis et abscidenda igni ac ferro totoque artificio 
separanda languor a corpore, imperitia ab animo, luxuria a ventre, a civi- 
tate seditio, a domo discordia, et in commune a cunctis rebus intemperan- 
tia. Pythagorica et illa praecepta sunt: amicorum omnia esse communia et 
amicum se ipsum esse alterum, duorumque temporum maxime habendam 
curam, mane et vesperi, eorum quae acturi sumus et eorum quae gesse- 
rimus; post Deum veritatem colendam, quae sola homines Deo proximos 














B. Munk Olsen, Létude des auteurs classiques latins aux XI* et XIIe siècles 11 (Paris, 1985), 
365-473 Seneca, 837-877 Floriléges. I shall not give separate references except to other 
works. 

11 Publilii Syri sententiae (Leipzig, 1869), 136-148. 

12 S. Hieronymi presbyteri opera 111 1, Contra Rufinum (c. c. S. L. LXXIX, Turnhout, 1982), 
108-109. 

13 Pal. Lat. 957 arrived online at www.codpallat.uni-hd.de while I was writing this article. For 
an illustration of Angel. 1895 see Lo spazio letterario di Roma antica, ed. G. Cavallo et al., 111 


m 


(Rome, 1990), plate 14 of ‘La lettura mediata degli “auctores” between <276> and <277>. 
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faciat—illaque aenigmata quae diligentissime Aristoteles in suis libris 
persequitur: stateram ne transilias ... tradentes se otio relinquendos. 











fuganda ag: fugienda Aq igni ac ferro totoque artificio separanda Aq: 
om. af et in commune om. q pythagorica ... sunt af: idem dixit A: 
idem omnia esse Aap: debent esse omnia q duorumque Aap: Item 
duorum œ habendam curam Aap: habenda est cura q mane et ves- 
peri aB: om. Ag eorum af: et eorum Aq  gesserimus af: gessimus 
Aq veritatem colendam Aap: veritas colenda est @ Deo proximos Ao: 
proximos Deo œ faciat op: facit Ag illaque ... persequitur o: enigmata 
quae Aristotiles posuit A: enigmata Aristotelis p — stateram aq: staturam 
A tradentes se otio Ao: ocio se tradentes esse — relinquendos Aa: de- 
relinquendos Angel.: incertum hoc an delinquendos! relinquendos? Pal. 


The words igni ac ferro totoque artificio separanda are missing from Lardet's 
continuous manuscripts but present in both A and q. That A and q are relat- 
ed emerges lower down when they behave in a way typical of excerpts: for 
Pythagorica et illa praecepta sunt they substitute idem dixit or idem because 
Pythagoras has already been named in their title, Praecepta Pythagorae, and 
© goes further by turning the indirect speech of omnia esse and so on into di- 
rect speech, debent esse omnia and so on. Of more consequence in the later 
tradition is what they do where Jerome wrote illaque aenigmata quae diligen- 
tissime Aristoteles in suis libris persequitur, which adds another subject to the 
sunt of Pythagorica et illa praecepta sunt. Like Porphyry, Jerome here reports 
Pythagorean riddles by way of Aristotle, but A and © bestow them on Aristotle 
himself, under the title Enigmata quae Aristotiles posuit in A and more sim- 
ply in e Enigmata Aristotilis. Aristotle's part in their transmission earned them 
publication under his name by Valentin Rose, who took them from an edition 
of Jerome.!^ A truncated version has also been published, one written under 
the title Enigmata Aristotelis in the lower margin of Vat. Pal. Lat. 930 (s. xi/xii) 
fols. 47v-48r. The manuscript also contains the Sententiae philosophorum. For 
these two additions the terminus post quem is 1065, but there is no terminus 
ante quem independent of the script.!5 Sedulius quotes some of the riddles in 


14 Aristoteles pseudepigraphus (Leipzig, 1863), 201; Aristotelis qui ferebantur librorum frag- 
menta (Leipzig, 1886), 160 fr. 197. 

15  W.Bulst, Die ältere Wormser Briefsammlung (Weimar, 1949), 113-114 no. 68, 114-118 no. 69; 
D. Walz, Die historischen und philosophischen Handschriften der Codices Palatini Latini in 
der Vatikanischen Bibliothek (Cod. Pal. Lat. 921-1078) (Wiesbaden, 1999), 21-22. The manu- 
script is available online at www.codpallat.uni-hd.de. 
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section Lxxx of his Collectaneum immediately after his quotations from the 
Sententiae philosophorum. As he devotes a section of its own, VI, to Adversus 
Rufinum, he probably added Hieronimus himself at Lxxx iii 18 when he attrib- 
uted one riddle to Aristotle by way of Jerome. 

Before moving on to what follows these riddles in A and 9, let me say more 
about the transmission of the passage, because here too, as in the Sententiae 
philosophorum, there are witnesses that editors have missed. Two consist of 
miscellanies compiled either by Alcuin or under his direction and can be 
dated, one no later than 799, the other less securely but in all probability no 
later than the death of Charlemagne in 814. They could well be the oldest wit- 
nesses to the passage. One, Vienna 795 (C. L. A. X 1490) fol. 139v, entitles it 
Sententia Sancti Hieronimi, the other, Cologne Dombibl. 106 fol. 26v, Albinus 
ad regem (‘Albinus’ is one Latin version of Alcuin's name).!” Like A and q, they 
have the phrase missing from the continuous manuscripts, or rather most of 
it, but neither mentions Pythagoras or Aristotle, and they omit not only igni at 
the beginning but also et amicum se ipsum esse alterum and quae sola homines 
Deo proximos faciat. Vat. Reg. Lat. 407 (s. ix3/4) has a still thinner version en- 
titled ITEM SERMO ALICUIUS DE HIS QUAE IUSTUS HOMO OBSERVARE 
DEBET! These three witnesses cannot have more than a remote connexion 
with A and q. I find no shared errors, and the only reason for wondering about 
a connexion at all is the fact that in all five the passage is an excerpt—not a 
good enough reason. Lardet cites manuscripts in Paris that have the passage 
as an excerpt with the readings of the continuous manuscripts, and these 
readings also appear under the title Dogmata Pithagorae de Greco in Latinum 
a Ieronimo translata in another twelfth-century florilegium, the Florilegium 
Duacense (Douai florilegium), so named by Munk Olsen.? Obviously the 


16 I owe my knowledge of it to G. G. Meersseman, ‘Seneca maestro di spiritualità nei suoi 
opuscoli apocrifi dal x11 al xv secolo’, I. M. U. 16 (1973), 43-135, at 52 n. 2. There is a fac- 
simile with an introduction by F. Unterkircher, Alkuin-Briefe und andere Traktate (Graz, 
1969). 

17 See Archiv 7 (1839), 855-859 (Knust); L. W. Jones, ‘Cologne Ms. 106: a book of Hildebald; 
Speculum 4 (1929), 27-61, and The Script of Cologne from Hildebald to Hermann 
(Cambridge, MA, 1932), 40-43 no. 7; B. Bischoff, Katalog der festlándischen Handschriften 
des neunten Jahrhunderts (mit Ausnahme der wisigotischen), 1 (Wiesbaden, 1998), 398 no. 
1919; D. W. Bullough, Alcuin: achievement and reputation (Leiden, 2004), 107 n. 270. It is 
available online at www.europeana.eu. 

18  A.Reifferscheid, SB. Wien 59 (1868), 87-88. 

19 Troyes 215 fol. 92, Douai 533 fol. 188, Arras 466 fol. 314, St-Omer 8 f. 185v; see B. Munk 
Olsen, ‘Les classiques latins dans les floriléges médiévaux antérieurs au x111° siècle’, R. H. 
T. 9 (1979, publ. 1980), 47121, at 84-89. I thank Dr Rémy Cordonnier for confirming the 
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passage lent itself to recycling. Another early witness independent both of the 
continuous witnesses and of Wolfflin’s A is B. N. Lat. 4841 (s. ix!) fol. 15, which 
like A seems to have been written in southern France and like A and ¢ names 
Pythagoras (PRAECEPTA PYTHAGORAE) and Aristotle (AENIGMATA 
QUAE ARISTOTELES PHILOSOPHUS POSUIT) but not Jerome.?? A later 
witness also independent is Florence Ricc. 256 fol. 14r.2! 

Back now to the Aenigmata Aristotelis as they appear in A and q. They are 
followed without a break by four maxims not taken from Jerome. I star the first 
because Sedulius quotes it in his Collectaneum. 


1  Severitas iudiciorum patrona est disciplinae. 

2. Amica est rerum humanarum et divinarum cum benivolentia et karitate 
consensio. 

3.  Egentissima vita aeternam parit calamitatem. 

4. Melior est ergo mors quam vita amara et requies aeterna quam langor 

perseverans. 


By reading ergo A attaches the fourth to the third, but ergo is absent from q, 
and moreover the fourth is a quotation from Ecclesiasticus 30.17 by way of 
Augustine, Speculum 23, whereas the third comes from Augustine, Ep. 103.3 
(Nectarius) or 104.2, 3 (every time with egestosa). The second in this form also 
came through Augustine, Ep. 258.1 or Contra academicos 111 6, but it goes back 


presence of the quotation in St-Omer 8 and the absence of igni ac ferro totoque artificio 
separanda, which I presume is also absent from the other witnesses. Vat. Reg. Lat. 1707 
(s. xiii/xiv), recognized as another witness to the Florilegium Duacense by H. M. Hine, 
‘The manuscript tradition of Seneca's Natural questions: some manuscripts related to Z’, 
Prometheus 5 (1979), 63-72, at 65-67, and G. Mazzoli, ‘Ricerche sulla tradizione medievale 
del De beneficiis e del De clementia di Seneca 111: Storia della tradizione manoscritta’, 
Bollettino dei classici 111 3 (1982), 165—223, at 202-203, is reported as having the medial 
tile SUNT ET ENIGMATA QUE DILIGENTISSIME ARISTOTELES IN SUIS LIBRIS 
PROSEQUITUR, but in fact it just gives large initials to Fuganda, Pytagorica, and Sunt. 

20 For descriptions see J. Haas, De L. Annaei Senecae philosophi monitis (Munich, 1878), 2-3; 
P. Gautier Dalché, 'Situs orbis terre vel regionum: un traité de géographie inédit du haut 
Moyen Age (Paris, B. N. latin 4841), R. H. T. 12-13 (1982-83), 149-179, at 151; B. Ebersperger, 
Katalog der festlindischen Handschriften des neunten Jahrhunderts (mit Ausnahme der 
wisigotischen) 111: Padua-Zwickau (Wiesbaden, 2014), 103 no. 4337. 

21 A. Reifferscheid, SB. Wien 71 (1872), 25-27; he called the leaf fol. 90, but the latest foliation 
takes account of fols. 41-48, 81-88, and 105-112, all blank. His date for this part of the man- 
uscript, the 12th century, seems too late, but Bischoff's entry on the manuscript, op. cit. 
(n. 17), 265 no. 1252, concerns only fols. 170-290. 
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to Cicero, De amicitia 20; A has the error amica for amicitia, correctly transmit- 
ted in 9.22 The first has not yet been traced. 

At this point A wanders off into a quotation DE HOMINES [so A] from 
Apuleius, De deo Socratis 4 (perhaps by way of Augustine, Civ. 9.8), but under 
the title Galienus the older witnesses to ọ present another 18 maxims, 14 of 
them also quoted by Sedulius. The Rouses noticed the title Galienus, but it did 
not lead them to make Galienus a section in its own right. I number the 18 
maxims 5-22, treating 16 as one despite the absence of connectives, because 
corrumpunt needs a subject and hoc vitium a point of reference.?3 Again I star 
those quoted by Sedulius. 


5. Nemo alieno peccato punitur quia nec alterius iustitia coronatur. 

*6. Ciborum concupiscentiae animae sunt detrimenta. 

*7. Quanto corporis venter impletur, tanto magis anima minoratur. 

*8. Nullam patitur infirmitatem qui diligit parcitatem; numquam enim primi 
homines de paradiso cecidissent si parcitatem servare potuissent. 

9. Ebrietas corporis insania mentis. 

10. Nihil habet incolume qui perdidit mentem. 

n. Multis peccatorum vinculis captivatur qui vino multo inebriatur. 

12. Nulli peccato potest resistere qui se non potest gubernare. 

13. Homo ebriosus servus est omnium vitiorum. 

14. Nullum peccatum potest vincere qui mente captus est. 

15. Illi tantum placere cui displicet quod omnibus placet. 

*16. Adulatores ut inimicos cave: corrumpunt fictis laudibus leves animas et 

male credentibus blandum crimen infigunt. Beata mens quae perfecte vin- 

cit hoc vitium et nec adulatur aliquando nec adulanti credit, quae nec de- 

cipit alterum nec ipsa decipitur. 


22 For these passages of Augustine see the editions of F. Weihrich, C. S. E. L. 12 (1887), 1451-3; 
Al. Goldbacher, C. S. E. L. 34 (1898), 580.1415, 583.1112, 17, and 57 (1911), 605; W. M. Green, 
C. C. S. L. 29 (1970), 42. Iam much obliged to Anthony Ossa-Richardson for tracking down 3. 

23 The sections on De moribus and ‘Sentenze dello Pseudo-Balbo' in Meersseman’s article 
(n.16), 51-68, cover some of the material that I am discussing. On 67-68 he sets out 5-22 as 
a continuation of the Sententiae philosophorum in the incomplete version of B. L. Cotton 
Vespasian B x11 (s. xiii), numbering them 72-93 and consigning to a footnote 1-4, absent 
from Vespasian B x111. In 1973 he could not have heard of the Florilegium Angelicum, but it 
is surprising that he mentions no manuscript that has since been recognized as a witness to 
it. Related to Vespasian B x111 is Cambridge Pembroke 103 (s. xii/xiii), which on fols. 63v— 
65v has the Aenigmata Aristotelis from Coronam minime carpendam (with no rubric and 
including 1-4), the Sententiae philosophorum (with no general rubric) from 14 to 82, the 
Praecepta Pythagorae (with the rubric Pythagoras), and Galienus (with that rubric). 
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17. Numquam corde aliud teneas, aliud ore praetendas. 

18. Quicquid pudet dicere pudeat etiam cogitare. 

*19. Optimus est omnibus modus laudabilisque mensura. 

20. Nihilprodest facienda didicisse nec facere. 

*21. In bonis etiam rebus quicquid modum excesserit vitium est. 
22. Nihil facias quod fecisse paeniteat. 


That is the end of the sections that interest me in ©, which continues with ap- 
propriately labelled extracts from Cicero's Tusculan disputations. 

What does the section Galienus consist of? Maxims 6-8 concern eating, 
9-14 drinking wine, 15-18 sincerity; it is harder to sum up 5 and 19-22, though 
19 and 21 both concern moderation, 20 and 22 both action. Their sources are 
mostly unknown, but in his supplement to the edition of the Collectaneum 
Frangois Dolbeau traces the last five that Sedulius quotes, 14, 15, 16, 19, 21, to 
the first letter in volume 30 of the Patrologia Latina, attributed there to Jerome 
but thought likely to have been written by Pelagius.?^ In any event, the au- 
thor was not Galen. I have no doubt, though, that all the maxims in the sec- 
tion are ancient, not just because the rest of the material in ọ is ancient but 
more specifically because of the rhythmical clausulae, which suit equally well 
the quantitative system, best known from Cicero's formal prose, and the late- 
antique system, in which accent plays a part. Take maxim 12, Nulli peccato po- 
test resistere qui se non potest gubernare. The final syllables, -test gubernare, 
give one of Cicero's favourite clausulae, but at first sight the last two accents, 
potest gubernáre, are separated by three syllables rather than the two or four 
required in the late-antique system. A few years ago, however, I studied the 
clausulae favoured by Vegetius in his Epitoma rei militaris, written after 383, 
and concluded that in such phrases the penultimate accent fell not on potest 
but on non—nón potest guberndre.? What we have in Galienus, then, is an- 
cient material used in the third quarter of the ninth century by Sedulius but 
seen at its fullest about 1160 in the Florilegium Angelicum. One might wonder 
if the maxims not quoted by Sedulius are later accretions, as the four that the 
Florilegium substitutes for the third of the Sententiae philosophorum must be; 
and of course any collection of maxims could be pruned or padded at will. On 
the other hand, maxims 2-4, which Sedulius does not quote, are present in A 
as well as the Florilegium. I am therefore inclined to give the Florilegium the 


24 . Pourmieux lire le ‘Collectaneum Miscellaneum' (C. C. C. M. Lxvi1 Supplementum, Turnhout, 
1990). For another identification, not relevant here, see R. Jakobi, ‘Spicilegium, Filologia 
mediolatina 20 (2013), 311-322, at 313-314. 

25 ‘Notes on Vegetius; P. C. P. S. n. s. 44 (1998), 182—218, at 195-196. 
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benefit of the doubt. Little is known about Sedulius's life, but he seems likely to 
have spent time at Reims, which under archbishop Hincmar (+ 882) became a 
great repository of manuscripts.”6 Troyes, the hub of Champagne, lies 70 miles 
to the south. 

To sum up this exploration so far, the successive sections of the Florilegium 
Angelicum that I have been discussing run to four: the Sententiae philosopho- 
rum, the Precepta Pithagorae, the Enigmata Aristotilis, and Galienus. As we have 
seen, though, the first part of the Enigmata Aristotilis had the same place of 
origin as the Precepta Pithagorae, namely Jerome's Epistula adversus Rufinum. 
Later in the transmission of the Florilegium the title Galienus either slipped into 
the body of the text or vanished completely, with the result that the Enigmata 
Aristotilis swelled even further. Before proceeding, I will set out the four sections 
with the incipit and explicit of each as they appear in Vat. Pal. Lat. 957 and Rome 
Angel. 1895: 


INCIPIUNT SENTENTIAE PHILOSOPHORUM. PRIMA CICERONIS 
Nullae sunt occultiores insidiae ... infamia migrat 

PRECEPTA PITHAGORAE 

Fugienda sunt omnibus modis ... proximos Deo facit 

ENIGMATA ARISTOTELIS 

Stateram ne transilias ... derelinquendos. Severitas iudiciorum ... langor 
perseverans. 

GALIENUS 

Nemo alieno peccato punitur ... fecisse paeniteat. 


What came from Jerome starts with Fugienda sunt and ends with derelinquen- 
dos. I numbered above as 1-22 the maxims that follow, Severitas iudiciorum ... 
fecisse paeniteat. Nothing of Galienus appears in A, nothing of the Precepta 
Pithagorae in Sedulius. Another witness independent of the Florilegium is 


26 V. von Büren & J. Meyers, ‘Quelques poèmes inédits de Sedulius Scottus dans le Codex 
Vaticanus latinus 44937, A. L. M. A. 57 (1999), 53-110, at 53-71, and V. von Büren, ‘La trans- 
mission du De moribus du Ps. Sénèque, de Winithar de S. Gall à Sedulius Scottus, in 
Ways of Approaching Knowledge in Late Antiquity and the Early Middle Ages: Schools and 
Scholarship, eds P. F. Alberto and D. Paniagua (Nordhausen, 2012), 206-244, at 240—241, 
244. Her statement on 209 and 244 that Heiric in his Collectanea used a manuscript of 
Publilius that had interpolations from De moribus seems to be unfounded. 
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Rouen 666 (A 506) (s. xii, from St-Ouen) fols. 160—162, which in its content most 
closely resembles A, because it runs to maxim 3.27 

The Rouses listed 21 extant witnesses to the Florilegium and four known 
from medieval inventories. That counts, I suppose, as a respectable even if 
not a huge circulation. In the thirteenth century, however, something hap- 
pened that widened the circulation of the three sections Precepta Pithagorae, 
Enigmata Aristotilis, and Galienus, in a version brought about by the loss of 
the title Galienus. A new phase of transmission began, that is, in which the 
sections were reduced to two, the Precepta Pithagorae and the augmented 
Enigmata Aristotilis. In that version, which gives each section a large initial but 
no title, they came not just to follow 'Seneca' De moribus but actually to form 
part of it, and from the 14th century, if not earlier, this augmented De moribus 
came itself to form part of many large manuscripts that bring together works 
rightly or wrongly attributed to Seneca.?8 

Help towards understanding this process has come recently from an article 
by Veronika von Büren on the Carolingian transmission of De moribus.?? As she 
says, none of the older manuscripts has the title De moribus: they do indeed 
attribute the work to Seneca, but they call it first Liber Senecae or Proverbia 
Senecae and then in the twelfth century Liber Senecae de institutione morum, 
or else they have no title at all. The title De moribus first appears, she says, 
in the Florilegium Duacense and the Florilegium Gallicum, both roughly 


27 Catalogue général des manuscrits des bibliothéques publiques de France 1 (Paris, 1886), 
173-175. 

28 On the gradual formation of such collections see L. D. Reynolds, Texts and transmission 
(Oxford, 1983), 359-360, and B. Munk Olsen, ‘Les florilèges et les abrégés de Sénéque au 
Moyen Age’, Giornale italiano di filologia 52 (2000), 163-183, at 164-166. Confusingly, the 
Praecepta Pythagorae also appear in an early witness to a related compilation ascribed 
in part to Seneca and in part to a Rufus, Quae sunt maximae divitiae ... dii sunt propitit. 
Wölfflin, ‘L. Annaeus Seneca de moribus, Philologus 8 (1853), 184-187, and L. Annaei 
Senecae monita (Erlangen, 1878), 17-32, published this compilation from two witnesses, 
B. N. Lat. 10318 (the codex Salmasianus, s. viii) and 4841 (on which see above), and in 4841 
it follows the Praecepta Pythagorae. On the relationship between the two compilations 
see O. Rossbach, De Senecae philosophi librorum recensione et emendatione (Breslauer 
Philologische Abhandlungen 11 3, 1888), 85 n. 1, and von Büren, ‘La transmission du De 
moribus' (n. 26). Unlike De moribus, however, these Monita had a narrow circulation, and 
after 4841, so far as I am aware, it was only in Vat. Reg. Lat. 1561 (s. xii) that the Praecepta 
Pythagorae came into contact with them. In this manuscript the Monita are sandwiched 
between the Aenigmata Aristotelis and the Praecepta Pythagorae. Vat. Reg. Lat. 1424 
(s. x/xi) breaks off before the end of the Monita; see Seneca: una vicenda testuale, eds 
T. De Robertis & G. Resta (Florence, 2004), 390-391 no. 139 (Paola Piacentini). 

29 ‘La transmission du De moribus’ (n. 26). 
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contemporary with the Florilegium Angelicum, and was adopted by Richard 
de Fournival about 1250 in his Biblionomia.*° From the ninth century up to 
about 1200, the development of the tradition can be viewed in outline through 
Birger Munk Olsen's descriptions of the manuscripts and his list of their com- 
ponents.?! The oldest manuscript, St Gallen 238 (s. viii?), runs on beyond 143 
socios tuae beatitudinis ingemiscet with material not found in its ninth-cen- 
tury relatives.?? St Gallen 141 puts inter gemescit before socios, a transposition 
shared by most of the later manuscripts.?? A version in which 48 starts with an 
error that goes back to St Gallen 141 or a relative, namely honestum est for hon- 
estius est,34 and 48 cum iudicaveris ... 54 ostendit is placed at the end, probably 
because it had been omitted by accident and someone restored it there, occurs 
in several twelfth-century manuscripts: 


Cambrai 555; it omits 143 but leaves a gap before 48-54; 

Leiden Voss. Lat. F 69; it omits 143 without a gap;?5 

B. L. Royal 15 C 11; it has 143, which 48-54 follow without a gap; 

Oxford St John's 36; the scribe left a gap in place of 143, which a corrector 
added; 

Paris B. N. Lat. 7710; it has the same version as Royal 15 C r1. 


The gap left in Cambrai 555 and St John's 36 may betray the recent incorpora- 
tion of 48-54 from the margin, or else someone as baffled as modern editors 
are by 143, which mentions the Devil and 'companions in your happiness' but is 
otherwise opaque, left room for a more intelligible version of it. Perhaps Royal 
15 C r1 and B. N. Lat. 7710 descend from St John's 36. Cambrai 555 and B. N. Lat. 
7710 both have the title De moribus.36 The five manuscripts have some or all 
of the following components, though the order differs: a life of Seneca taken 


30 That the title De moribus is no older than the twelfth century was already stated by 
K. Schenkl, ‘Beiträge zur Kritik des L. Annaeus Seneca’, SB. Wien 44 (1863), 3-67, at 33. See 
also Wolfflin’s apparatus on the title in his edition (n. 11), 136. 

31  Létude (n. 10). The paragraph on De moribus in his article ‘Les florilèges et les abrégés' 
(n. 28), 179-180, offers less help. 

32 See von Büren (n. 26), 212-214. 

33 Both 238 and 141 are available online among Codices electronici Sangallenses. Vat. Barb. 
Lat. 2682 (s. xv) ends with ingemescit. 

34  Italso occurs in Arras 731 (683). See von Büren (n. 26), 240. 

35 K.A. de Meyier Codices Vossiani Latini 1 (Leiden, 1973), 135-139. Dr J. D. Cramer kindly told 
me about the absence of a gap. 

36 Cambrai 555, which I saw on film at the I. R. H. T., has the title Lucii Annei Senece liber 
de moribus incipit, B. N. Lat. 7710 Incipit Seneca de moribus. Alice Borgna very kindly in- 
spected St John's 36 for me. 
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from Jerome (De viris ill. 12), the Epitaphium Senecae (Anth. Lat. 667 Riese), the 
spurious correspondence between Seneca and Paul, the Epistulae morales, 
the Naturales quaestiones, extracts from the Elder Seneca, extracts from De 
beneficiis and De clementia, and four other spurious works, namely De pauper- 
tate, De moribus, De remediis fortuitorum, De quattuor virtutibus. That they con- 
stitute a family has already been shown for the Naturales quaestiones and the 
extracts from De beneficiis and De clementia.?’ A copy of De moribus that had 
the transposition of 48-54 also contributed to the Florilegium Duacense, which 
drew on the same works and added Proverbia Senecae. The maxims quoted in 
the Florilegium Gallicum, or at least in B. N. Lat. 17903 fol. 131r and B. N. Lat. 7647 
fol. 169v, which I have inspected on line in Gallica, are 2-3, 10, 13-14, 18, 34-35, 
59, 100, 111, 136 (the end of this is missing in 7647 after Facilius), a selection com- 
patible with either the correct or the incorrect order; but the same works recur, 
though in three blocks.?? Presumably, if whoever brought the works together 
had been able to lay hands on the Apocolocyntosis and the dialogues, they too 
would have been included, and perhaps the tragedies. 

None of the manuscripts discussed in the last paragraph contains the sec- 
tions of the Florilegium Angelicum that interest me here. In the thirteenth 
century, however, a change came about. After Munk Olsen stops about 1200, 
it becomes harder to survey the tradition, and I have not yet seen more than a 
few manuscripts, but perhaps Vat. Reg. Lat. 1440 and Paris B. N. Lat. 6631 can 
serve as examples. I take them in the order in which I saw them. 

Vat. Reg. Lat. 1440 was bequeathed to the Sorbonne by a canon of Amiens, 
Stephen of Abbeville, and reached the library there in 1288.3? To my eye it was 
written in the first half of the century. It therefore brings us close to the garden 
of intellectual flowers laid out by Richard of Fournival, chancellor of Amiens, 
in his Biblionomia.^? After a work attributed to Seneca it has the title Incipit 
liber de moribus ab eodem written in the margin by an informal hand. Some 
months after I saw this title, I went back to an article by David Butterfield and 
Stephen Heyworth on perhaps the best known of Fournival's identified manu- 
scripts, A of Propertius, and was struck by the informal hand shown in one of 
their plates, which adjusts the title of a poem.*! They argue persuasively that it 


37 H.M. Hine, ‘The Manuscript Tradition of Seneca's Natural questions’, C. Q. 74 (1980), 183- 
217, at 212-215; G. Mazzoli, ‘Ricerche’ (n. 19), 186-188, 192-204. 

38 . A.Gagnér Florilegium Gallicum (Lund, 1936), 122. 

39 É. Pellegrin, Possesseurs francais et italiens de manuscrits latins du Fonds de la Reine à la 
Bibliothèque Vaticane’, R. H. T. 3 (1973), 271-297, at 284-285. 

40 L. Delisle, Le cabinet des manuscrits de la Bibliothèque Nationale 11 (Paris, 1874), 518-535. 

41 ‘Fournivaland Propertius: a note on the history of Leiden Voss. Lat. O 38^ R. H. T. n. s. V1 
(2011), 367-376, where the plate faces 369. B. L. Ullman, ‘The manuscripts of Propertius, 
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is Fournival's, and I hope their case will be strengthened by a wider study of the 
manuscripts that have been identified as his from entries in the Biblionomia. 
The informal hand that added the title in Reg. Lat. 1440 could well be the same.*? 
For the moment, however, I draw back from speculation and restrict myself 
to the text of Reg. Lat. 1440. In place of maxim 143 it has 48-54, followed by 
the Precepta Pithagorae and Enigmata Aristotelis, both with a decorated initial 
but no title, and then an extract from the spurious correspondence between 
Seneca and Paul (fol. 8or): 


Seneca Paule [sic]: Tulit priscorum etas Macedonum Philippum filium et 
post Darium et Dionisium, nostra quidquid |?] + lac. + Iulium Cesarem, qui- 
bus quicquid libuit licuit. 


This assemblage of components is rounded off by the subscription Explicit 
Seneca de moribus, written by the scribe and not by the informal hand. It makes 
the Precepta Pithagorae and Enigmata Aristotelis part of De moribus. 

My other example, Paris B. N. Lat. 6631, has an incontestable connexion with 
Fournival, because Richard Rouse identified it as no. 83 in his Biblionomia.43 
Its text of De moribus, which occupies fols. 102r-105r, has no title, but two dif- 
ferent hands using different inks added notes in the margin, which was later 
trimmed: liber Senece de| and iste est liber optim[. The first hand is formal, the 
second informal and more like the hands in A of Propertius and Reg. Lat. 1440. 
There is no subscription. The text has the same components as in Reg. Lat. 1440, 


C. Phil. 6 (1911), 282—301, at 284-285, suggested that no. 116 in the Biblionomia might be A, 
and in Studies in the Italian Renaissance (Rome, 1955}, 1973?), 49 and 181-192! = 177-88? 
proved it with the help of the 2° folio cited in the Sorbonne catalogue of 1338 for LII 14 
"Propitius de virtutibus ex legato eiusdem’. In the latter article, 186! = 1822, he identified 
'eiusdem' as Stephen of Abbeville, the last donor mentioned—as it happens, on LII 5 = 
Reg. Lat. 1440. The entries appear on p. 197 of B. N. Nouv. Acq. Lat. 99, now available online 
in Gallica. R. H. Rouse, however, in ‘Manuscripts belonging to Richard de Fournival, R. H. 
T. 3 (1973), 253-269, reprinted with addenda in R. H. & M. A. Rouse, Bound fast with letters: 
medieval writers, readers, and texts (Notre Dame, 2013), 115-138, apparently supposed that 
any volume described both in the Biblionomia and in the catalogue of 1338 was given to 
the Sorbonne by Gerard of Abbeville in 1271, and certainly none yet identified bears the 
name of any other donor. Between LII 5 and 14 three manuscripts appear to have been 
missing when the catalogue was drawn up, and it could be that in an earlier catalogue 
‘eiusdem referred to Gerard. 

42 Thel. R. H.T. has the whole manuscript on film. 

43 Rouse, Manuscripts belonging to Richard de Fournival' (n. 41), 265-266; von Büren, ‘La 
transmission du De moribus' (n. 26), 206-207. 
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and the two manuscripts are very close; 6631 too, for instance, has Seneca Paule 
and originally left a gap before Julium, which someone later filled with Gaium. 

I was expecting these two manuscripts to have taken the Precepta Pithagorae 
and Enigmata Aristotelis from the Florilegium Angelicum, but they did not. 
Where the Florilegium substitutes direct speech for Jerome's infinitives, pre- 
served in A, they too preserve the infinitives. Another significant reading oc- 
curs at the end of the last Pythagorean riddle that Jerome took from Aristotle, 
where he wrote tradentes se otio relinquendos, ‘anyone going into retirement 
should be spared’, a sentiment that I imagine will appeal to Jill Kraye. In A 
the last word looks like a mixture of relinquendos and relinquentes; appar- 
ently the scribe turned one into the other. Reg. Lat. 1440 and B. N. Lat. 6631 
have relinquentes. Even if the error could have occurred more than once after 
tradentes, the Florilegium has a triple error that rules it out as the source of 
Reg. Lat. 1440 and B. N. Lat. 6631: ocio se tradentes esse derelinquendos, where 
a transposition is followed by two additions. The manuscript that I started 
from, Tarragona 94, does not include the Enigmata Aristotelis or Galienus, but 
in the Precepta Pithagorae it preserves Jerome's infinitives, a sure sign that 
it too is independent of the Florilegium; among the manuscripts that I have 
seen, its closest relative is Rouen 666, which I mentioned above. 

For the section Galienus, then, we have at least three witnesses: a partial one 
in the third quarter of the ninth century, namely the Collectaneum of Sedulius 
Scottus, and two fuller ones, namely the Florilegium Angelicum about 1160 and 
the augmented De moribus in the first half of the thirteenth century. 

Didsomeone deliberately create the new version of De moribus, or didsome- 
one confronted by an unrubricated manuscript in which similarity of content 
and expression had brought together De moribus and the Precepta Pithagorae 
and Enigmata Aristotelis jump to the conclusion that they formed a single 
work? Whatever the explanation, catalogues readily yield manuscripts of the 
fourteenth century and later, produced on both sides of the Alps, that trans- 
mit De moribus in the version of Reg. Lat. 1440 and B. N. Lat. 6631. The Vatican, 
for instance, appears to have at least fourteen, mostly collections of works by 
Seneca: Arch. S. Pietro C 121, Pal. Lat. 1538, 1540, 1541, Reg. Lat. 1454, Ross. 559, 
Urb. Lat.1439, Vat. Lat. 793, 2199, 2214, 2215, 6021, 7580, 8914. Add Glasgow Hunter 
231 (s. xiv) and Vienna 3134 (s. xv), which also give the Precepta Pithagorae and 
the Enigmata Aristotelis a large initial;*^* Escorial Q 18 and S 113 (both s. xiv), the 


44 Meersseman (n. 16), 52-53, found in these two manuscripts the version of De moribus that 
I have described, and he sets out their text of the Praecepta Pythagorae, the Aenigmata 
Aristotelis, and the quotation Seneca Paulo. When he says, however, that 'aprono ques- 
ta appendice con una grande iniziale per indicare che si tratta di una serie di sentenze 
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latter of which has the work twice, fols. 204r-206v and 278v-279v;45 Holkham 
390 (s. xiv2/4, probably from the Veneto) fols. 103v-104v;^9 and Oxford Balliol 
130 (c. 1442—44) fols. 5r-7r.4” At least three manuscripts that call the version 
De moribus in both title and subscription are available on line: Laur. 76.38 
(s. xiv),48 B. N. Lat. 6390 (s. xiii?),^? and Vat. Pal. Lat. 1538 (s. xiv).5° Pal. Lat. 1538 
presents maxims 48-54 twice, not just out of place at the end but also in the 
right place; someone who worked from a copy that had the transposition but 
consulted another copy will have noticed that they were missing and restored 
them before reaching the end of the work and encountering them there. 
Other copies of De moribus may well have the same duplication; one that 
certainly does is Toledo 17-25 (s. xv) fols. 103r-108r. In Bergamo MA 266 (A 4 
30) fols. 222—225 (ch. xv), which has the title Incipit liber de moribus Senece and 
the subscription Explicit liber Senece de moribus, the text consists of De mori- 
bus 1-142 followed by the Praecepta Pythagorae, the Aenigmata Aristotelis, and 
Galienus, with a paragraph mark before Fugienda and heightened initials for 
Stateras and Severitas; it is the only manuscript I have seen that treats maxim 
1as the beginning of a new section and maxims 5-22 as part of it. 

After manuscripts, printed editions. The first incunable to assemble works 
by Seneca appeared at Naples in 1475 (ISTC isoo368000). It actually begins with 
De moribus, entitled Lucii Annaei Senecae Cordubensis liber de moribus in quo 
notabiliter et eleganter vitae mores enarrat. A Roman incunable, undated but 
roughly contemporary (ISTC isoo385000), contains only De moribus with the 
same title; doubtless it is older and was the model used for the Neapolitan 
edition, but it is rare, and I have not yet seen it.5! The Neapolitan edition 
has the work in the right order but for some reason ends with the Praecepta 


distinte dal De moribus, he misrepresents them, because they actually treat it as part of 
De moribus. 

45  G.Antolín, Catálogo de los códices latinos de la Real Biblioteca del Escorial 11 (1913), 
356-358, IV (1916), 34-37. 

46 Suzanne Reynolds kindly showed me her description of this large volume. See now her 
Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library at Holkham Hall. Volume 1: Manuscripts from 
Italy to 1500. Part 1: Shelfmarks 1-399 (Turnhout, 2015), 306-313. 

47 R.A. B. Mynors, Catalogue of the Manuscripts of Balliol College Oxford (Oxford, 1963), 
108-10; Seneca: una vicenda testuale (n. 28), 339-340 no. 118 (Cristina Dondi). 

48  teca.bmlonline.it. A description: Seneca: una vicenda testuale (n. 28), 275-276 no. 86 
(Anna Rita Fantoni). 

49 F.Avril & M.-Th. Gousset, Manuscrits enluminés d'origine italienne 2: XIIIe siècle (Paris, 
1984), 61 no. 67; and see Gallica. 

50  www.codpallat.uni-hd.de. 

51 De Robertis & Resta (n. 28), 385 no. 136 (Simona Periti). 
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Pythagorae: the Aenigmata Aristotelis and the extract from the spurious cor- 
respondence between Seneca and Paul are omitted. In this version De moribus 
was reprinted many times, for instance in the editions of Seneca that Erasmus 
published at Basel in 1515 and 1529. Later in the sixteenth century, someone 
dreamt up an attribution to Martin of Braga, quite unfounded but still re- 
peated in some catalogues.®? The first edition of Seneca in the Bibliotheca 
Teubneriana was prepared by Friedrich Haase, professor at Breslau, who in 
his third volume, published in 1853, gathered works of doubtful authenticity, 
among them De moribus. He adopted the text of the old editions but also con- 
sulted Breslau (now Wroclaw) Univ. 1v F 39, dated 1375;5? unfortunately it had 
lost everything after maxim 49. 

It was Haase, though, who first numbered the maxims, and his numeration 
runs to 145. The last two, 144-145, are the Praecepta Pythagorae. That is why the 
Rouses say that the Precepta Pithagorae in the Florilegium Angelicum are really 
maxims 144-145 of De moribus. A worse form of the same misunderstanding oc- 
curs in the introduction to the facsimile of Vienna 795, the manuscript written 
by 799 in the circle of Alcuin. Even though it preserves the correct attribution 
to Jerome, we read that 'Es handelt sich jedoch um Exzerpte aus Pseudo- 
Seneca, Liber de moribus, c. 144 und 145.54 Another result of the same misun- 
derstanding can be seen in the catalogues published by the I. R. H. T., which 
often describe manuscripts of De moribus as passing without a break to the 
Aenigmata Aristotelis when in fact they pass without a break to the Praecepta 
Pythagorae and only then come to the Aenigmata Aristotelis.55 Even Francois 
Dolbeau, when he identifies sources that the editor of Sedulius Scottus missed, 
cites for some of the maxims that the Florilegium Angelicum presents in the 


52 For details see P. F. Alberto, ‘Séneca e Martinho de Braga: alguns fantasmas de uma recep- 
cáo, Euphrosyne n. s. 21 (1993), 105-139, at 11. 

53 lam obliged to Dr J. P. Woronczak for confirming the date before the manuscript arrived 
online, where the following subscription can be seen on fol. 123v: 'Deo gratias. X Mai 1375. 
Lucii Annei Senece Cordubensis de consolatione ad Marciam liber explicit. Marci de 
Raphanellis. On this person, a notary at Venice who wrote important manuscripts, see 
V. Zaccaria's edition of De casibus virorum illustrium in Tutte le opere di Giovanni Boccaccio, 
ed. V. Branca, 1x (Milan, 1983), 885-887. The fullest description available in print ap- 
pears in the Index lectionum in universitate litterarum Vratislaviensi per aestatem anni 
MDCCCXXXV a die XI. Maii instituendarum, 3-8 (copy in Cambridge University Library, 
Ritschl c 78.35); C. R. Fickert, L. Annaei Senecae opera 11 (Leipzig, 1843), x, ascribes it to 
C. E. Chr. Schneider. 

54  Unterkircher (n. 16), 23. 

55  Iwasalerted to this quirk at an early stage of my investigation by Antolín's descriptions of 
the two manuscripts at the Escorial (n. 45). 
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section Galienus a collection of Sententiae Casinenses, which looks promis- 
ing but turns out to be an undistinguished fifteenth-century copy of De mori- 
bus at Montecassino;?? in his Addenda he adds manuscripts in Paris cited by 
Hauréau, but they too are copies of De moribus produced in the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century.5? 

I close with an episode in the transmission of De moribus that has nothing 
to do with the Florilegium Angelicum but raises an interesting problem. Haase 
spotted that two adjacent maxims from De moribus are conflated and ascribed 
to Seneca in a report of the ecclesiastical council held at Tours in 567,58 and 
the passage is regularly cited as proof that the work already circulated under 
Seneca's name in late Antiquity. Here are maxims 35-36 of De moribus and the 
opening of Canon xv (xiv) in the corrupt form attested by the only witnesses, 
H (Berlin Ham. 132, s. ix!), A (B. N. Lat. 3846, s. ix!), and B (Vat. Lat. 3827, s. ix2):59 


Hoc habet omnis adfectus, ut in quod ipse insanit, in idem etiam ceteros 
putet furere. 

Maximum in eo vitium est qui non melioribus vult placere sed pluribus. 

Etneoccasio famam laceret honestatis, quia aliqui laici, dum diversa per- 
petrant adulteria, hoc quod de se sciunt in aliis suspicantur, sicut ait Seneca 
pessimum in eo vitium esse qui in id quod insanit ceteros putat furere, + ut 
et ipsi putantes aut certe estimantes locus amputetur +, nullus sacerdotum 
ac monachorum colligere alium in loco suo praesumat. 

seneca B: senica HA eo edd. vett: eum HAB quod insanit Mor. 35: 
quod insane HAB: quo insanit edd. vett. furere B, Mor. 35: furore HA 


The text and punctuation of the canon are mine, but my information comes 
from editions. The beginning and end are readily intelligible. I translate up to 
suspicantur in the second line and then from nullus in the last: 'and lest any 


56 Bibliotheca Casinensis 1v (Cassino, 1880), 173-182, Florilegium Casinense 251-252. 

57 Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la Bibliothèque Nationale et autres bibliothèques 
334 (1890), 227-33 = Notices et extraits de quelques manuscrits latins de la Bibliothèque 
Nationale v (1892), 176184. Hauréau started from a manuscript that does not include the 
maxims in question, B. N. Lat. 16590 (s. xv), which has the same title as the two incunables 
andlike them adds only the Praecepta Pythagorae; he failed to say which of the other cop- 
ies that he lists provided him with his text. 

58 Acta Conciliorum 111 (Paris, 1714), col. 360 Canon xiv; I cite a more recent edition in my 
next footnote. The mistake or misprint ‘a. 657’ in Meersseman’s article (n. 16), 51, has ac- 
quired a transmission of its own. 

59 F. Maassen, Concilia aevi Merovingici (Berlin, 1893), 125-126; H. Mordek, Bibliotheca ca- 
pitularium regum Francorum manuscripta (Munich, 1995), 29-34, 439-442, 858-863. 
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opportunity should arise of tearing to shreds their reputation for decency, 
since there are members of the laity who commit various acts of forbidden sex 
and therefore suspect others of what they know to be true of themselves..., no 
priest or monk should take the liberty of receiving another party in his quar- 
ters’. Editors make the ban more explicit by replacing in loco suo with in lecto 
suo, perhaps because the word /ocus appears in the previous clause but ap- 
parently in a different sense. That clause, however, is plainly corrupt and no 
foundation for introducing elsewhere a change not required by the context. I 
have even wondered if locus amputetur began life as a marginal note, 'the pas- 
sage should be cut’; certainly the words et ipsi putantes aut certe estimantes add 
nothing either to the canon itself or to the quotation. The point of interest for 
the transmission of De moribus, however, is the quotation, sicut ait Seneca and 
what follows. In the article that I mentioned above, Veronika von Büren makes 
an acute suggestion about it: as the manuscripts of the canon are no older than 
those of De moribus, the phrase sícut ait Seneca could have been interpolated 
by one of the Carolingian scholars who knew De moribus and attributed it to 
Seneca.5° Usually, however, the phrase sicut ait so-and-so accompanies either 
a direct quotation from so-and-so or a summary in direct speech of what so- 
and-so wrote, and consequently it can be removed without damage to the rest; 
but here, despite some textual muddle, the quotation is clearly in indirect 
speech, pessimum ... vitium esse. Without sícut ait Seneca, how is the infinitive 
esse to be construed? By skimming the 1350 instances of sicut ait registered in 
the Latin Library A of CETEDOGC, I found two where ait is construed with an 
accusative and infinitive, one in the late-antique Regula magistri, the other in 
Bede's commentary on Revelation: 


... Sicut ait sanctum evangelium hypocritas eos fieri tales 
Regula magistri 48.5 

... Sicut ait apostolus pretiosa metalla igne probari 

Beda in Apoc. xIV 20 


I infer that Veronika von Büren's suggestion, if it is to be accepted, must be ac- 
cepted in an even more drastic form: not just sicut ait Seneca would have to go 
but the whole quotation from sicut ait Seneca to furere. Well, is it an interpola- 
tion or not? 

We have come a long way. I set out to identify two mysterious collections 
of Proverbia ex sentenciis Ciceronis and Proverbia ex preceptis Pittagore. First 
stop: the Florilegium Angelicum. Further stops for the first collection: Heiric of 


60 ‘La transmission du De moribus’ (n. 26), 241-242. 
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Auxerre, Sedulius Scottus, and an unreported witness in Cambridge. Further 
stops for the second collection: Jerome, Sedulius again, and the transmission 
of ‘Seneca’ De moribus from the ninth century, if not from 567, to nineteenth- 
century editions and beyond. We have met ancient material of uncertain prov- 
enance and a hand that could belong to Richard of Fournival, and in passing 
we have found that modern editions of our texts are by no means definitive; 
but then electronic resources came into play only recently. It is for my readers 
to judge whether the journey has repaid the effort, and none will judge more 
shrewdly than Jill. 


CHAPTER 13 


Defining Philosophy in Fifteenth-Century 
Humanism: Four Case Studies 


David A. Lines 


Paul Oskar Kristeller's famous formulation that Renaissance humanism en- 
compassed particularly the subjects of grammar, rhetoric, poetry, history, and 
moral philosophy is evidently of one cloth with his other well-known pro- 
nouncement, that Renaissance humanists not only did not ‘do’ philosophy, but 
were in fact ‘no philosophers at all" Kristeller therefore did his utmost to link 
the humanists with the tradition of medieval grammarians, rhetoricians, and 
experts of the ars dictaminis rather than with earlier or contemporary writers 
of philosophy. Allergic as he was to any ideological label that scholars might 
try to affix to these lovers of the studia humanitatis, Kristeller resolutely main- 
tained (particularly against Eugenio Garin and his school) that the glue that 
bound the humanists to one another lay in their disciplinary orientation and 
in their interest in eloquent, persuasive speech rather than in any common 
philosophical position. He robustly rejected any suggestion that they were the 
(conscious or unconscious) harbingers of modernity, particularly in Garin's 
sense of freeing mankind from the shackles of religion and superstition and 
bringing about a clear-eyed vision of the past. Again, to him that probably 
sounded too much like an —ism. He did concede that Renaissance humanists 
had in common a sense of optimism in terms of man's abilities and openness 
to change, but he was careful to distinguish the Renaissance version of this 
movement from its modern, atheistic counterpart. 

Kristeller's extraordinary influence on Anglo-American scholarship of hu- 
manism is well known.? On the one hand, his view of humanistic subjects 
could encourage the interdisciplinary study of the interrelationships among 
the five disciplines he identified, although this probably happened less often 
than he had hoped. On the other, his explicit distinction between the studia 


1 PaulOskar Kristeller, 'Humanism and Scholasticism in the Italian Renaissance' (1944), rpt. in 
idem, Studies in Renaissance Thought and Letters, 4 vols (Rome, 1956-1996), 1:553—583. 

2 For helpful perspectives see Kristeller Reconsidered: Essays on His Life and Scholarship, ed. 
John Monfasani (New York, 2005), andJohn Monfasani, 'Paul Oskar Kristeller and Philosophy, 
Bulletin de philosophie médiévale, 57 (2015), 383—413. 
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humanitatis and philosophy (except for moral philosophy) created an artifi- 
cial and distorting separation within the panorama of Renaissance culture.? 
With her usual lucidity, Jill Kraye has highlighted this problem in her numer- 
ous studies on the relationship of humanism and philosophy. She showed in 
an extremely rich and now classic survey (as well as in a two-volume collection 
of primary texts) that moral philosophy was not the particular preserve of the 
humanists, since it was a fundamental topic of concern for many medieval and 
Renaissance scholastic thinkers.^ Recently she has underlined how Kristeller's 
formulation gives the mistaken impression that Renaissance humanists were 
generally uninterested in natural philosophy. This essay builds on these in- 
terests and conclusions from a slightly different angle. It starts from a simple 
observation: that the relationship between Renaissance humanism and philos- 
ophy cannot be rightly understood unless one interprets both of these terms 
according to contemporary usage. On the basis of various studies we are now 
fairly well informed about what umanista meant in Renaissance parlance, 
particularly in relationship to a programme of studies.® Surprisingly, we know 
much less about contemporary understandings of philosophia. As a tribute to 
Jill's expertise and interests, this essay therefore provides an analysis of some 
discussions in fifteenth-century Italy about the nature of philosophy. 

It would have been tempting to focus on major philosophical figures such 
as Lorenzo Valla and Marsilio Ficino. I have opted, instead, to analyse less sys- 
tematic discussions that nevertheless shed light onto what was commonly 
accepted as philosophy in the period. Particularly helpful are prefaces and 
prolusions to lectures that both define philosophy and place the particular 


3 This was a point that Kristeller's work shared with that of Garin and others; see Kristeller, 
‘L'etica nel pensiero del Rinascimento’ Il Veltro, 24 (1980), 249-259; Garin, L'Umanesimo ital- 
iano (Bari, 1970); Antonino Poppi, ‘Beroaldo e Codro sulla natura della filosofia e dell’etica’ in 
idem, L'etica del Rinascimento tra Platone e Aristotele (Naples, 1997), 143-175, esp. 143-144. 

4 Jill Kraye, Moral Philosophy, in The Cambridge History of Renaissance Philosophy, ed. 
Charles B. Schmitt, et al. (Cambridge, 1988), 303-386; Cambridge Translations of Renaissance 
Philosophical Texts: Moral Philosophy, ed. Jill Kraye, 2 vols (Cambridge, 1997). 

5 Jill Kraye, ‘Beyond Moral Philosophy: Renaissance Humanism and the Philosophical Canon, 
paper presented at the conference The Place of Renaissance Humanism in the History of 
Philosophy (Groningen, 13-15 June 2013) and now published in Rinascimento 56 (2016), 3—22. 

6 Augusto Campana, ‘The Origin of the Word “Humanist”, Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes, 9 (1946), 60—73; Paul F. Grendler, ‘Five Italian Occurrences of Umanista, 
1540-1574, Renaissance Quarterly, 20 (1967), 317-25; Benjamin G.Kohl, ‘The Changing 
Concept of the Studia Humanitatis in the Early Renaissance’, Renaissance Studies 6 (1992), 
185-209; Carlo Dionisotti, ‘Ancora humanista-umanista’, in Studi in memoria di Paola Medioli 
Masotti, ed. Franca Magnani (Naples, 1995), 67-71. 
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branch of philosophy being examined within a broader context of either divi- 
sio scientiarum or divisio philosophiae. This essay thus considers the prologue 
to Donato Acciaiuoli's commentary on Aristotle's Ethics, as well as Angelo 
Poliziano's prolusion (also known as Lamia) to Aristotle's Prior Analytics and 
that of Filippo Beroaldo to Cicero's Tusculan Disputations (which I briefly com- 
pare with a prolusion by Antonio Codro Urceo). Also relevant is the famous 
controversy between Giovanni Pico della Mirandola and Ermolao Barbaro on 
philosophy and its need (or not) of eloquence. These works allow us to answer 
a set of questions: How did some representative humanists of the second half 
of the fifteenth century regard philosophy—as an activity of the mind or, as 
recently suggested," a style of life? What sources do they rely on for their defi- 
nitions, and do these provide further evidence as to philosophy's nature and 
mission? And do these sources correct, in any way, Kristeller's vision of a strong 
separation between philosophy and humanism? 


Donato Acciaiuoli 


The commentary by the Florentine patrician Donato Acciaiuoli (1429-1478), 
which reworks the Florentine lectures on the Nicomachean Ethics by the fa- 
mous Greek émigré Johannes Argyropoulos (1415-1487), follows up its dedi- 
cation to Cosimo de’ Medici with a prologue.® Here Acciaiuoli? is at pains to 
outline two principal matters before he starts to explain the text: the defini- 
tion of philosophy and its division into parts. The first part starts by outlining 
six definitions of philosophy offered by the prisci philosophi. Acciaiuoli offers 


7 See the studies of Christopher S. Celenza: ‘Ideas in Context and the Idea of Renaissance 
Philosophy’, Journal of the History of Ideas 75 (2014), 653-666 and especially idem, ‘What 
Counted as Philosophy in the Italian Renaissance? The History of Philosophy, the History of 
Science, and Styles of Life’, Critical Inquiry 39 (2013), 367-401. 

8 Donato Acciaiuoli, Expositio libri Ethicorum Aristotelis (Florence, 1478), sigs air—5v. On 
this work, which was republished numerous times, see especially Luca Bianchi, ‘Un com- 
mento “umanistico” ad Aristotele. L'Expositio super libros Ethicorum di Donato Acciaiuoli’, 
Rinascimento, n.s., 30 (1990), 25-55 and David A. Lines, Aristotle’s Ethics’ in the Italian 
Renaissance (ca. 1300—ca. 1650): The Universities and the Problem of Moral Education (Leiden, 
2002), 217-219 and 489-490. 

9 Throughout, I will refer to the author of the commentary as 'Acciaiuoli, although, of course, 
it was closely tied to the lectures of Argyropoulos. I do this because, as observed by Field, 
Acciaiuoli considerably reworked the lectures he had heard; see Arthur Field, The Origins 
of the Platonic Academy of Florence (Princeton, 1988), 209-230; cf. Eugenio Garin, Donato 
Acciaiuoli cittadino’ in idem, Medioevo e Rinascimento (Bari, 1973), 199-267, at 228—229. 
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definitions attributed to Pythagoras ([1]), Plato ([2] to [5]), and Aristotle ([6]).!9 
They are as follows: 


[1] the ‘love of wisdom’ (amor sapientiae) 

[2] ‘the knowledge of existing things' (cognitio eorum quae sunt) 

[3] ‘the perception of divine and human matters’ (divinarum humanarumque 
rerum perceptio) 

[4] ‘the likeness whereby man, inasmuch as possible, becomes similar to god’ 
(similitudo, qua deo homo similis quoad fieri potest, evadit) 

[5] ‘meditation on death’ (meditatio mortis) 

[6] ‘the greatest among the arts and sciences’ (artium ars scientiarumque 
scientia) 





Acciaiuoli continues by explaining that definitions concerning the operations 
of the soul can be related to the subject that one examines, the end, or the 
order. He gives medicine as an example: from the perspective of its subject, 
it is a science that concerns the human body, or in other words the science of 
healthy people, ill people, or of those who fall into neither category; from the 
perspective of its end, it is either a science that aims to conserve good health, 
or to restore it; its order, on the other hand, gives an indication of its place with 
respect to the rest of the arts and sciences. These are matters, Acciaiuoli says, 
that can be clearly applied to philosophy, for philosophy too is a ‘habit that 
enables our soul to perceive’. He then explains that the six definitions offered 
above may be categorized as follows: two of them ([2] and [3]) derive from 
considerations about its subject, three ([4], [5], and [1]) from the end, and one 
([6]) from the order. Finally, Acciaiuoli explains these matters in further detail. 
It is necessary to follow his argument in order to make sense of his understand- 
ing of philosophy. 

We start with what we can deduce from the subject of philosophy. By defi- 
nition [2] above, Acciaiuoli thinks that Plato wished to indicate the capa- 
ciousness of the human soul, i.e., its ability to take in all that can be known. 
Definition [3], on the other hand, with its insistence on all human and divine 
matters, shows that philosophy is a way of perceiving all things. No further 
detail is offered, but one can see how the breadth and vagueness of such 
definitions might have irritated later professional philosophers such as the 


10 The six definitions offered most likely depend on the phrasings of the late Greek com- 
mentator Ammonius (c. 435/445-517/526), who referred to them in his In Porphyrii 
Isagogen Prooemium, passim. There was also a medieval tradition transmitting several of 
these definitions. I hope to examine this issue in a separate publication. 
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eighteenth-century Johann Jakob Brucker, who complained that ‘philosophy’ 
in his own time had also come to designate legal studies, medicine, and hu- 
manities such as grammar, history, and poetry.” 

Acciaiuoli's discussion of philosophy's end, however, is richer. First of all, defi- 
nition [4] makes reference, according to Acciaiuoli, to man's pursuit of the high- 
est good (summum bonum) and of the knowledge of God, whereby he becomes 
similar (but not identical in essence) to God. Yet there is notan exclusively con- 
templative element here; rather, Acciaiuoli constantly joins contemplare with 
either agere or operare; he also points out that God too is said to reflect both 
aspects in His actions. He is at some pains to show that man imitates God, but 
never quite becomes one with Him (something that would, of course, have led 
him onto doctrinally shaky territory). A second aim of philosophy is that of defi- 
nition [5], or ‘meditation on death’ In this sense we are taught by philosophy to 
leave behind our concern with our bodily appetites and to give attention instead 
to the parts of us that will live on forever. The definition offered by Pythagoras of 
philosophy as love of wisdom or sapientia (see [1] above) becomes in Acciauoli's 
hands an almost Hebrew concept recalling Proverbs 1:7: ‘The fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom. Wisdom is not taken to be earthly sapientia, but 
something much higher; Acciaiuoli may here have been thinking of Aristotle's 
intellectual hierarchy (NE VI, 3-12), which places sapientia at the very top of 
the ladder as a form of knowledge of things that are unchangeable and eternal. 

Acciaiuoli concludes his discussion of the definition of philosophy by ex- 
plaining its standing among other areas of study; here he relies on Aristotle's 
pronouncement (definition [6]), that philosophy is the highest in each of the 
categories of the arts and sciences. Acciaiuoli here repeats the common view 
that other subjects, such as medicine, derive their principles from philosophy 
and are therefore subject to it. Since disciplines that provide the foundations 
for other disciplines are superior to them, it follows that philosophy is superior 
to many others. 

A few observations are in order on the points above. First of all, Acciaiuoli's 
prologue does not engage in the discussion common among humanists about 
the relationship between the humanities (and particularly grammar and 
rhetoric) and philosophy. Nor does it make any claims that philosophy is sub- 
ject to the grammarians, as Angelo Poliziano was to declare so famously and 
controversially just a few years later (see below). Second, one finds no sug- 
gestion here that the only kind of philosophy in view is moral philosophy, al- 
though both Plato and Aristotle (in the Nicomachean Ethics) had underlined 
the parallels between medicine and ethics. And the comments offered on the 


11 Celenza, ‘Ideas in Context’, esp. 659-660. 
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division of philosophy toward the end of the prologue indicate that its two 
main branches—active (distributed in ethics, oeconomics, and politics) and 
speculative (corresponding to physics, mathematics, and metaphysics)—are 
complementary, not mutually exclusive (see definition [4]). Philosophy has an 
effect, both on one's intellect (by turning one's attention to the higher elements 
of the soul) and on one's affects (by helping one to love God, the source of 
all wisdom). Finally, Acciaiuoli provides a very eclectic series of definitions 
of philosophy. The mixture of Pythagorean, Platonic, Aristotelian, and even 
biblical elements is not resolved in anyone's favour.!2 One should note the ab- 
sence of Stoic and Epicurean elements, which only later received a more fa- 
vourable hearing in Italy.!3 


Giovanni Pico della Mirandola and Ermolao Barbaro 


Another useful source for Renaissance assumptions about the nature of phi- 
losophy is the famous exchange that took place in 1485 between Giovanni 
Pico della Mirandola (1463-1494) and the Paduan humanist Ermolao Barbaro 
(1454-1493) concerning the relationship of philosophy and eloquence.!^ This 
dispute has been examined from a number of angles, particularly in the inter- 
est of determining to what extent the two men were disagreeing in substance 
or engaging in a rhetorical exercise. Rather surprisingly, however, no one has 
given much attention to the question of whether Pico and Barbaro actually 
mean the same thing when they talk about philosophy and, if so, what that is. 
A few reflections on this point therefore seem appropriate. 

Clearly, in letters that examine to what extent philosophy should be ex- 
pressed in classical, elegant Latin one should not go looking for long disquisi- 
tionson the nature of philosophy. Nonetheless, it is instructive to consider what 
kind of philosophy the two authors have in mind. In the case of Pico's response 
(3 June 1485) to Ermolao's letter of 5 April 1485, a couple of considerations 


12 As rightly observed in Field, The Origins of the Platonic Academy of Florence, 9-120. 

13 On these various sources see David A. Lines and Jill Kraye, ‘Sources for Ethics in the 
Renaissance: The Expanding Canon, in Rethinking Virtue, Reforming Society: New 
Directions in Renaissance Ethics, c. 1350-1650, ed. David A. Lines and Sabrina Ebbersmeyer 
(Turnhout, 2013), 29-56 (esp. 30-38). 

14 For the relevant texts and a useful bibliography, see Ermolao Barbaro and Giovanni Pico 
della Mirandola, Filosofia o eloquenza, ed. and intr. Francesco Bausi (Naples, 1998). See also 
Jill Kraye, ‘Philologists and Philosophers, in The Cambridge Companion to Renaissance 
Humanism, ed. Jill Kraye (Cambridge, 1996), 142-160. 
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seem relevant, including both the subject of philosophy and to what extent 
it should be accessible to the general public. On the first point, Pico (or, more 
accurately, the mask which he employs to defend the ‘barbarian’ philosophers 
against Barbaro's attacks) regards the subtleties that philosophy engages in as 
superior to the philological and mythological points discussed in literature for 
a precise reason: philosophy concerns itself with the reasons behind human 
and divine matters ('non de matre Andromaches, non de Niobes filiis atque id 
genus levibus nugis, sed de humanarum divinarumque rerum rationibus agitur 
et disputatur’).! Here Pico’s definition is very close to [2] in Acciaiuoli above, 
with an inversion of the elements divine and human. Bausi refers the reader 
to Cicero's definition of the philosopher (De oratore, 1, 49, 212): 'qui studeat 
omnium rerum divinarum atque humanarum vim naturam causasque nosse 
et omnem bene vivendi rationem tenere et persequi’.!® But if Cicero is indeed 
Pico's source, Pico seems rather uninterested in the last clause of this defini- 
tion, with its obvious allusion to moral philosophy and the pursuit of the good 
life. Instead, throughout the letter the philosopher is in search of veritas, which 
has a clearly speculative valence. Pico explicitly contrasts disputes pertaining 
to the forum with philosophical ones, which are quaestiones naturales atque 
caelestes (828); his insistence on the differences between a citizen and a phi- 
losopher ($41) lead one to believe that the contemplative life is in view here, in 
stark opposition to the active one; itis, after all, the philosophers alone who are 
qualified to perceive and explore the nature of all things ($108). Clearly, their 
pursuit is of wisdom (sapientia), which is reverendum quiddam atque divinum 
(882). The approach of a philosopher thus consists almost entirely in the ac- 
tivity of enquiring, contemplating, and judging, all the while solving the most 
knotty points.!” In a clear reinforcement of this view, Pico's letter underlines 
the great distance that separates a philosopher from the public: philosophical 
works not only are inaccessible to the general reader, but should hide their 
inner meaning (854-55). This makes for a close relationship between philo- 
sophical and sacred writings (§27—28), both of which should eschew ornamen- 
tation, which in any case is no more appropriate to them than plastering over 
a marble house (885-86). 

Barbaro's rebuttal mirrors the structure and techniques of Pico's letter and 
places in the mouth of a philosophy student of Padua a number of points that 


15 Filosofia o eloquenza, ed. Bausi, 38-40, $16. 

16 Ibid, 101. 

17 See §48: Admirentur praeterea nos sagaces in inquirendo, circumspectos in explo- 
rando, subtiles in contemplando, in iudicando graves, implicitos in vinciendo, faciles in 
enodando’ 
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refer to the claims made by Pico and the orators.!8 (Pico, in fact, is considered 
a poor defence attorney for the philosophers, given that he uses rhetorical 
weapons; he is therefore lumped together with the oratores.) There is some- 
thing richly ironic in the fact that Barbaro defends the art of the orators by 
placing a long speech into the mouth of a philosopher and putting on display 
his great familiarity with Aristotelian logic, whereas Pico does exactly the op- 
posite. However effective, though, Barbaro's mask is not particularly consis- 
tent in his view of philosophy. On the one hand, philosophy is considered an 
activity with divine and religious overtones, so much so that it needs to be 
approached with clean hands and pure speech. Indeed, the issue of exalted 
style in philosophy is compared to how one comes before God: nothing is 
more perfect than He is, but nonetheless His houses of worship are full of 
all kinds of precious gems and garments—not because He needs them, but 
because they befit His honour ($37-41). In the same way, it is fitting for phi- 
losophy to be accompanied by eloquence. These and other comments sug- 
gest that the philosophy in view is very much the one that Pico presented 
and defended: sapientia with its concern for contemplation of human and 
(especially) divine matters. In a short but telling passage, Barbaro's ‘real’ phi- 
losopher suggests, in fact, that the worlds of philosophy and everyday affairs 
are strongly demarcated: ‘Ut calceos a sutoribus et vestes ab institoribus, ita 
rationem dicendi ab oratoribus petendam et condiscendam esse. Quid tam 
arbitrarium est quam leges, quam iura, quam cerimoniae? Quis tamen ferat 
haec philosophum quanlubet egregium, quanlubet Deo proximum vel novare 
vel immutare cupientem?’ ($97-99). Philosophy is therefore not seen to be 
dealing with the world of things that are uncertain, arbitrary, and change- 
able. A partial corrective to this view is offered by the following sentence: 
‘Praesertim nobis, qui de contemplatore modo loquimur, et ab eo practicen 
discludimus, sine qua homo, qua homo, non philosophus est, inquiunt, sed 
stupor' ($100). There is therefore a sense in which philosophy must also in- 
clude the world of action if it is to be an area of human engagement—a phi- 
losopher will otherwise appear to be a marvel of nature rather than a human 
being. It is a pity that this point receives no further attention, because a key 
distinction made by numerous medieval philosophers was between theoreti- 
cal philosophy on the one hand, and practical philosophy on the other. In any 


18 OnBarbaro’s letter see especially Letizia Panizza, ‘Ermolao Barbaro e Pico della Mirandola 
tra retorica e dialettica: il De genere dicendi philosophorum del 1485, in Una famiglia vene- 
ziana nella storia: i Barbaro. Atti del convegno di studi in occasione del quinto centenario 
della morte dell'umanista Ermolao, Venezia, 4-6 novembre 1993, eds Michela Marangoni 
and Manlio Pastore Stocchi (Venice, 1996), 277-330. 
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case, Barbaro's statement does not indicate an exclusive concern for moral 
philosophy, but the ideal combination of speculative and practical concerns. 
Barbaro and Pico therefore substantially agree about the nature of philoso- 
phy as an activity of enquiry, although Barbaro also briefly reminds the reader 
of its practical aspects (a point that had been made, before him, by numerous 
medieval interpreters).!? 


Angelo Poliziano 


Poliziano (1454-1494) is deservedly famous as both a philologist and a liter- 
ary writer. It may therefore initially seem odd to look to him as a source for 
understandings of philosophy, but the Lamia?? is his praelectio to a course on 
Aristotle's Prior Analytics that he was offering in the Florentine studium in 1492. 
Poliziano indulges the expectations of his audience by discussing the nature of 
his subject before expounding it. He does so rather unconventionally,”! insist- 
ing famously on his qualification, as a grammaticus, to deal with writings in all 
fields of knowledge; but here I am especially interested in what we may learn 
from his discussion of philosophy. Poliziano wishes to defend himself from his 
detractors (the lamiae: imaginary, bloodthirsty beasts that are very hostile to 
others and attentive to their faults, while utterly unaware of their own), partic- 
ularly for his audacity in teaching philosophical works and—according to his 
accusers—trying to appear as a philosopher, something that Poliziano denies, 
whether sincerely or not.22 The problem the /amiae have is that Poliziano, as 


19 It should also be noted that Barbaro produced, a year before his controversy with Pico, 
a compendium of natural philosophy; this work has often been overlooked by scholars, 
but it clearly deals with many issues that were current in scholastic philosophy. See Luca 
Bianchi, ‘Fra Ermolao Barbaro e Ludovico Boccadiferro: qualche considerazione sulle 
trasformazioni della “fisica medievale" nel Rinascimento italiano’, Medioevo, 29 (2004), 
341-378, esp. 357. 

20 For bibliography, see especially A. Wesseling, Introduction’, in Angelo Poliziano, Lamia, 
sive Praelectio in Priora Aristotelis Analytica, ed. A. Wesseling (Leiden, 1986), X111-XXXVIII; 
Christopher S. Celenza, ‘Poliziano’s Lamia in Context’, in Angelo Poliziano's Lamia: Text, 
Translation, and Introductory Studies, ed. Christopher S. Celenza (Leiden, 2010), 1-45. See 
also Cesare Vasoli, La dialettica e la retorica dell'Umanesimo (Naples, 2007), 183-203. 

21 See Celenza. 'Poliziano's Lamia in Context’, 22—23. 

22 Here and throughout, I quote the text from Celenza's edition with English translation 
in Angelo Poliziano's Lamia, 191-253: 'nescio equidem utrumne illis hoc totum displiceat 
philosophum esse, quod ego profecto non sum, an quod ego diveri velim philosophus, 
cum longe absim tamen a philosopho’ (86, 198). On Poliziano's use of irony in this text, 
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they see it, lacks real training: they assume that he has had no proper teachers 
and has read no relevant books, but is an amateur and autodidact ($74); they 
are thus clearly unaware, says the author, both of his friendships with philoso- 
phers and of his very considerable collection of Greek commentaries ($75).23 

In between the opening and closing fables, much of the Lamia is dedicated 
to the question of what a philosopher is. More precisely, sections 7—67 at the 
very least (the discussion also continues beyond that) explore the following 
point: ‘Videamus ergo primum quodnam hoc sit animal quod homines philo- 
sophum vocant (‘So why don't we see, first of all, just what this animal is that 
men call a “philosopher”?, $7). The homines in this sentence is important: as 
we shall see, Poliziano is not necessarily asking what a philosopher is, but how 
people have defined a philosopher in the past. Throughout the text, he offers 
a series of definitions that have a great deal in common with those offered by 
Acciaiuoli in the proem to the commentary on Aristotle's Ethics. Indeed, with- 
out naming anyone, Poliziano presents intriguing references to the examples 
of Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle. 

First ($8816) comes Pythagoras, whose sayings and actions Poliziano treats 
with a gently mocking tone, particularly as he relates the stories of how he 
silenced his students (who were to regard him as an authoritative ipse [$8]), 
tamed a bear, and gave dietary advice to a bull ($11-12). Rather predictably, the 
story is recounted of how Pythagoras explained to the tyrant Leon that he was 
a philosopher, or a lover of wisdom.?* But what is wisdom? Pythagoras com- 
pared those who exercised it to people who went to a festival with games but, 
rather than joining in with the fun, came together ‘ut ignotos homines artesque 
et ingenia et nobilissimorum opera artificum contemplarentur ($15). This 
emphasis on contemplation is reinforced in Poliziano's following paragraph, 
taken from Iamblichus,”5 which suggests that these people (who are liberally 
educated, liberalius instituti) are eager to ponder the most beautiful things, in- 
cluding the sun, the moon, and the stars. Indeed, Pythagoras showed himself 


see Igor Candido, "The Role of the Philosopher in Late Quattrocento Florence: Poliziano's 
Lamia and the Legacy of the Pico- Barbaro Epistolary Controversy, in Angelo Poliziano's 
Lamia, 95-129. 

23 Poliziano was, of course, a friend of both Pico and Ficino and had been a student of 
Argyropoulos, whom he does not mention by name here. See Poliziano, Miscellaneorum 
centuria prima, In coronide, in idem, Opera omnia (Lyon, 1537), 1696-697; and Ida 
Maier, 'Un inédit de Politien: La classification des "arts", Bibliothéque d'Humanisme et 
Renaissance, 22.2 (1960), 338-355, at 342, nn. 2 and 3. 

24 As Wesseling (Lamia, 39, 43) points out, this anecdote had various sources: especially rel- 
evant here is Cicero, Tusc. disp. V, 3, 8-9. 

25 See Wesseling, Lamia, 42. 
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most interested in the nature of the numbers and proportions?6 whereby these 
aspects of the world participate in the intellegibile primum. Thus Poliziano is 
underlining the interest of the Presocratics in general, and of Pythagoras in 
particular in the nature of things and scientific enquiry. 

A longer section (817-28) is dedicated to Plato. Here too one finds various 
clues to Poliziano's only partial agreement, already from the first point ($17), 
that a wise man (sapiens) has no need for the arts (whether useful, necessary, 
and so forth), but is solely interested in mathematics (numerorum scientia)?" 
along with the disciplines following on from that, such as theogony and zo- 
ogony, astronomy, geometry, dialectic, and the study of nature (817-21). A few 
paragraphs ($22—28)?? are given over to Plato's convictions about the neces- 
sary conditions for philosophy: the philosopher must come from an excellent 
family ($22-23), should ideally have companions in the hunt for the truth 
($24), should be open to Socratic irony in the awareness that he knows noth- 
ing ($25), should eschew the love of money ($26), and should be far more 
concerned about his self-knowledge than about the affairs of others (827). At 
this point Poliziano introduces Aesop's parable about the two bags that peo- 
ple carry—the one in front consisting of the faults of others, while the one in 
back is made up of their own faults, which they are unable to see. This section 
concludes with a very brief reference to Plato's view that a philosopher, while 
alive, keeps death very present to himself (‘Eumque semper, quandiu viveret, 
mortem commentari aiebat’; $28); at the same time, Poliziano recalls that, 
according to Plato, only a philosopher can be happy and blessed in this life. 

Returning for a moment to Acciaiuoli's listing of definitions of philosophy, it 
is worth noting that, up to this point, Poliziano has recalled Pythagoras's defi- 
nition [1] and at least two of Plato's definitions, specifically [2] (philosophy as 
‘the knowledge of existing things, in this case specifically through a study of 
number and proportion) and [5] (philosophy as ‘meditation on death’). In the 
following sections, he also relies on Acciaiuoli's definition [6], as we shall see 
immediately below. 

After $28, it seems that Poliziano gets caught up in along digression: he asks 
his audience to imagine, just for a moment, that he were indeed a philosopher 
(of the kind described by Plato). Would that be a bad thing? After showing that 


26 Inthe phrase numerorum rationumque naturam interpretabatur' (816), I take rationes to 
mean ‘proportions’, rather than, as Celenza translates, ‘reasons’. 

27 For Poliziano” interest in the broad range of the arts, including the mechanical ones, 
see his Panepistemon and the comments on that work in Celenza, ‘Poliziano’s Lamia in 
Context’, 12—13. 

28 Here Poliziano borrows from Themistius; see Wesseling, Lamia, 54. 
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even some learned people have discounted philosophy as useless, Poliziano 
picks up on the very last of Plato's points referred above (that only a philoso- 
pher can be happy). In a series of observations borrowed from Iamblichus's 
Protrepticus?? he first underlines the personal, practical dimension of philoso- 
phy: not to philosophize would be equivalent to living without the virtue of 
the soul; in other words, ‘Qui bene vivere igitur non vult, is ne philosophetur’ 
($34), for, if someone does not wish to philosophize, he is inherently rejecting 
happiness.?? He then maintains that it is philosophy alone that provides the 
knowledge (scientia) necessary to use aright the goods that are given to us. 
As medicine is to the body, so philosophy is to the soul ($37). Furthermore, 
philosophy is superior to and governs the other disciplines and arts (839; cf. 
Acciaiuoli, definition [6]). Therefore, philosophy is tremendously useful.?! 

It may perhaps seem, from the considerations reported immediately above, 
that Poliziano is here engaging in the common distinction between theo- 
retical (or speculative) and practical philosophy, much in the way that his 
Panepistemon delineates the fairly standard divisions of philosophia spectativa, 
actualis, and rationalis.?? But Poliziano is actually presenting an intellectualist 
brand of philosophy in sections 50—57, before retelling ($58-67) Iamblichus's 
version of the parable of the cave. He compares what a philosopher does to the 
activity of a crowd that goes as spectators to a performance: neither of them 
expects a financial reward, and both of them are focused on observation (in 
the case of philosophy, this takes the form of 'naturam vero ipsam rerum pul- 
cherrimam spectare") ($50). A philosopher is not acquainted with the forum 
(855), or with what his neighbours do (853-54). He is ‘homo rudis et secors’ 
($52), not given over to action. Indeed, the point of philosophy is to free one 
for contemplation ($51)— probably a reference to the Platonic assumption that 
philosophy moderates the passions so that one is made ready to contemplate. 
As a result, the philosopher's soul, which is set on high things, is able to laugh 
at the pettiness of human concerns, including those of great kings ($56—57). 
He is the one who is able to go beyond the shadows of the cave and to see what 
produces them. If it were possible for Poliziano to be a philosopher, he tells us 
($67), this is the kind of philosopher he would not mind being. 


29 See Wesseling, Lamia, 67. 

30 A ‘Mihi autem videtur et illud: qui philosophari nolit etiam felix esse nolle’ ($37). 

31 X Although this passage (see Wesseling, Lamia, 72) is taken from Iamblichus's Protrepticus, 
it also comes close to the Aristotelian view reported by Acciaiuoli of philosophy as ars 
artium and scientiarum scientia. 

32 Or, as they are more commonly known, theorica, practica, rationalis. For an overview of 
Poliziano's divisions in the Panepistemon see Maier, ‘Un inédit de Politien) 340-341. 
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It is at this point that the /amiae reenter the narration. The parable of 
the cave has pointed to those trapped within it and not wishing to escape 
as the vulgus et ineruditi ($67); picking up on this designation (but not on 
the definition of philosophy or the philosopher associated with it), the la- 
miae accuse Poliziano of being of that number because he presents himself 
as a philosopher by lecturing, already for three years now, on philosophical 
works ($68). Poliziano rejects the charge, maintaining that it is enough for 
him to be an interpres philosophiae, which by implication his adversaries are 
as well ($69). The only problem is that they use the wrong tools, for the fun- 
damental tool of interpretation is grammatica (what today we would call, 
more or less, philology). It is the grammaticus who is uniquely qualified to 
interpret all kinds of writings, including those by poets, historians, orators, 
philosophers, medical doctors, and doctors of law (871). Furthermore, he is 
not as inexperienced in philosophy as his adversaries believe: his friendships 
with learned philosophers, as well as his bookshelves groaning with ancient 
commentaries, testify to that ($74—75). He has also been lecturing on several 
of Aristotle's works ($78). 

Before closing his oration with the myth of the wise owl (perhaps an allu- 
sion to Aristotle), who resists the invitation of other birds to build its nest in 
a tree (but whose descendants probably do not deserve as much respect as 
did their ancestor), Poliziano pauses to reflect on one of the Stagirite's say- 
ings, that ‘etiam philosophus natura “philomythos’, idest fabulae studiosus 
est. Fabula enim admiratione constat, admiratio philosophos peperit’ ($80). 
This reference, from Metaphysics 1.2 (982b18 and 12) gets rather short shrift in 
Wesseling's commentary,?? as do various other allusions to Aristotle, but re- 
presents Poliziano's final point about philosophy and its nature. Aristotle's in- 
sistence on wonder (admiratio) as the root of philosophy links together his 
philosophical speculations (e.g., on the natural world) with his writings on 
literary themes. The two worlds end up being less distant than might have 
been thought; restoring the grammarian’s right to deal with all kinds of texts 
is therefore not far-fetched. Like Acciaiuoli, Poliziano uses Pythagoras, Plato, 
and Aristotle to define philosophy, but his use of Aristotle is quite unusual: the 
views of Pythagoras and Plato are already intellectualist, so Aristotle serves 
instead as a bridge to grammar and rhetoric. 


33 See Wesseling, Lamia, 113; this is perhaps due to Wesseling's insistence on Poliziano's 
Platonic sources. It is discussed, however briefly, in Candido, ‘The Role of the Philosopher’, 
103-106. 
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Filippo Beroaldo, Sr. and Antonio Codro Urceo 


AII of the works examined so far remain quite firmly within a particular area 
of Greek philosophy—i.e., Platonism and Aristotelianism, with an occasional 
dash of Pythagoreanism. These Greek elements are strongly reinforced by a de- 
pendence on the Greek commentators of late antiquity. Matters are somewhat 
different when one moves to the works of the Bolognese professor of rheto- 
ric Filippo Beroaldo the Elder (1453-1505), who had close connections with 
Poliziano, Barbaro, and Giovanni Pico.?^ One still finds, as with Poliziano, that 
Beroaldo's statements about the nature of philosophy are largely composed 
of a rich blend of sources, but in this case these give much greater promi- 
nence to the Latin tradition. There is no space here to offer a detailed analysis 
of Beroaldo's praelectiones and university lectures. But a study of these works 
(and particularly of Beroaldo's oration De foelicitate and his lectures on Cicero's 
Tusculan Disputations) soon reveals that it is not so much the philosophy of 
Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle that looms large here (although it is, of course, 
still present), but rather the definitions and pithy moral sayings of Cicero and 
Seneca. The interaction of sources is already evident in the commentary’s first 
sentence: ‘Philosophia donum Dei, dux vitae, virtutis indagatrix, vitiorum ex- 
pultrix, disciplina disciplinarum, sapientiae amor, vitae lex.?5 The source of 
the first four definitions is Cicero (Tusc. disp. 1, 2626 and v, 5). As we have seen 
before, the descriptions disciplina disciplinarum and sapientiae amor are com- 
monly attributed to Aristotle and Pythagoras respectively. That of vitae lex is 
instead taken from Seneca.87 As Beroaldo explains one of the first lemmata of 
the Tusculanae (‘Studio sapientiae") he comments: 


Wisdom (sapientia) is the perfect good of the human mind. Philosophy is 
a love and striving for wisdom, as its own name suggests. Some said that 
wisdom is the science of divine and human matters, which the Greeks 
call sophia, whereas philosophy is the study of virtue. Others [call phi- 
losophy the study] of how the mind should be corrected. Some define 


34 On Beroaldo see Ezio Raimondi, Codro e l'Umanesimo a Bologna (Bologna, 1987), 76-93 
and passim and, most recently, Andrea Severi, Filippo Beroaldo il Vecchio: un maestro per 
l'Europa. Da commentatore di classici a classico moderno (1481-1550) (Bologna, 2015). 

35  SeeFilippo Beroaldo, Commentarii Quaestionum Tusculanarum (Bologna, 1496), fol. 1r. 

36 Cicero states, 'philosophia vero, omnium mater artium, quid est aliud nisi, ut Plato, 
donum, ut ego, inventum deorum?' For the reference to Plato, see Timaeus 47b. 

37 Seneca, Epistulae, XCIV, 39: ‘Quid autem? Philosophia non vitae lex est?’ 
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philosophy as an intense longing for right reason; others see it as the law 
of life, as Seneca so rightly defined it. Indeed, it regulates and fashions 
the spirit, gives order to one's life, governs one's actions, shows what one 
should or should not do. Without philosophy, no one is safe.88 


Many of these definitions are taken straight from Seneca's writings;?? they 
illustrate the strong relationship of rhetoric and ethics that had already been 
observed by medieval philosophers such as Giles of Rome and John Buridan 
on the basis of Aristotle's Rhetoric. It is clear that Beroaldo no longer has spec- 
ulative philosophy in mind, but the kind of practical ethics that will guide the 
soul through its earthly existence.^? Within this context it is indeed possible 
to say that some humanists, following Petrarch, saw philosophy (or at least its 
most significant part) as being practical and not necessarily systematic. But 
that was not the default or general position. Even in Bologna, Beroaldo's col- 
league Antonio Codro Urceo (1446-1500), who also taught rhetoric, had a very 
different and more speculative understanding of philosophy; significantly, 
he took Aristotle as his guide rather than the Stoic authorities embraced by 
Beroaldo.* In his prolusion on Aristotle’s Categories (1489/90), Urceo com- 
ments on past definitions of philosophy, echoing quite closely the list given 
by Acciaiuoli and Ammonius, although at the same time he offers more ex- 
planation than the Florentine patrician does.^?? Somehow Codro manages a 
combination of philosophical discussion with rhetorical elements in a way 
that keeps faith with both. 


38 Beroaldo, Commentarii, fol. ır: Sapientia perfectum bonum est mentis humanae, philoso- 
phia sapientiae amor est et affectatio, quod et ipso nomine fatetur; quidam sapientiam 
dixerunt esse divinorum et humanorum scientiam, quam graeci sophiam vocant, phi- 
losophiam vero virtutis studium. Alii studium corrigendae mentis. A quibusdam dicta est 
appetitio rectae rationis, ab aliis vitae lex philosophia ut ait verissime Seneca. Animum 
format et fabricat, vitam disponit, actiones regit, agenda et omittenda demonstrat. Sine 
hac nemo securus est. 

39 Seneca, Epistulae morales ad Lucilium, XVI, 3; LXXXIX; XCIV, 39. 

40 This approach seems similar to that of his student Giovanni Antonio Flaminio (on whom 
see Celenza, "What Counted as Philosophy; 399). 

41 Poppi, ‘Beroaldo e Codro 160-175; Raimondi, Codro e l'Umanesimo, esp. 249-269. 

42 Codro, Sermo V’ in Antonius Codrus Urceus, Opera omnia (Basel, 1540), 136-138. I do not 
have the space here to expand on this observation. 
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This essay has dealt with four main case-studies. Most of these clearly illustrate 
two important points that have been central to Jill Kraye's research interests: 
first of all, at least in the second half of the fifteenth century, writers either in 
or close to the humanist camp did not necessarily identify philosophy with 
ethics; indeed, many of them were happy to emphasize philosophy as an activ- 
ity of speculation. It therefore should come as no surprise that natural philoso- 
phy (like logic and, for that matter, metaphysics) was considered a legitimate 
and important branch of philosophy.43 The insistence some scholars place on 
the exclusive role of moral philosophy for humanists needs to be reconsidered. 
Secondly, views and definitions of philosophy in the period were eclectic in 
their sources. Acciaiuoli, Poliziano, and Codro felt no need to choose whether 
Pythagoras, Plato, or Aristotle was right. Beroaldo also used Cicero and Seneca 
side by side in addition to the Greek philosophers. This tendency to juxtapose 
the views of ancient thinkers, often reconciling them under the banner of 
Christianity, continued well into the sixteenth century.44 

This eclecticism does not mean, however, that one cannot find some agree- 
ment as to what should be regarded as philosophy. The texts discussed in this 
essay—all of them in Latin—strongly suggest that philosophy in the fifteenth 
century was commonly viewed as a speculative exercise, although many often 
remarked that it also had practical ends or aspects.** Clearly, this essay's con- 
clusions are only the beginning of what needs to be a much more comprehen- 
sive investigation. For confirmation, further study will be necessary of other 
potentially relevant genres (e.g., treatises, florilegia, commonplace books, dia- 
logues, lives’). The study of commentaries, which so far has yielded important 
results particularly for Aristotle, also needs to address the works of authors 
such as Cicero and Petrarch. A particular area requiring further exploration 


43 The point has been underlined by Luca Bianchi, ‘Fra Ermolao Barbaro e Ludovico 
Boccadiferro’, 376: ‘Certo la distinzione fra gli scolastici e gli umanisti non coincide con 
quella fra i conservatori e gli innovatori; è tempo tuttavia di riconoscere che la distinzione 
fra gli scolastici e gli umanisti [...] non coincide nemmeno con quella fra i difensori di 
un sapere naturale dimostrativo e i fautori di una cultura meramente retorica ed estetiz- 
zante, ostile ad ogni rigore logico, pervasa di un vuoto classicismo e priva di qualsiasi 
interesse scientifico” 

44 Still helpful on this point is Platon et Aristote à la Renaissance (Paris, 1976). 

45 For very different sources and conclusions, see Celenza, ‘What Counted as Philosophy”, 
according to whom philosophy in the premodern period ‘focuses the reader's attention 
first on the character of the philosophers under study and only secondarily on their doc- 
trinal arguments' (p. 399). 
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are discussions in the vernacular. For complex reasons, vernacular works have 
largely been ignored in treatments of Renaissance philosophy.*® Given Jill's 
involvement as co-investigator in an AHRC-funded project on 'Vernacular 
Aristotelianism in Renaissance Italy)” it is fitting to recall that a proper analy- 
sis of what philosophy meant in the Renaissance requires taking into account 
the vernacular production: especially between c. 1400 and c. 1650, for instance, 
philosophical commentaries and discussions increasingly took place in Italian 
and other languages. Their views require a detailed analysis that has only just 
begun but promises to revise our current understanding on a variety of fronts.48 
Furthermore, a sense of what philosophy represented to its Renaissance actors 
will require a much stronger engagement with the medieval tradition. Not only 
have historians of that period been far more active than their counterparts 
in Renaissance Studies in studying these kinds of questions,^? but humanist 
writers were well aware of earlier definitions, which were available to them 
through numerous manuscripts and printed editions. It is only by adopting 
an approach that crosses the boundaries of philosophical traditions, of disci- 
plines, of genres, of languages, and of chronological periods that we will start 
to develop a more historically rooted sense of what philosophy represented for 
those writing in the Renaissance. 


46 See David A. Lines, ‘Beyond Latin in Renaissance Philosophy: A Plea for New Critical 
Perspectives, Intellectual History Review, 25 (2015), 373-389. 

47 The project, which ran between October 2010 and January 2014, was a collaboration be- 
tween the University of Warwick (P1: David Lines; Co-1: Simon Gilson) and the Warburg 
Institute funded by the United Kingdom's Arts and Humanities Research Council. See 
http://www2.warwick.ac.uk/fac/arts/ren/projects/vernaculararistotelianism. 

48 For some initial results, see ‘Aristotele fatto volgare’: Tradizione aristotelica e cultura vol- 
gare nel Rinascimento, eds David A. Lines and Eugenio Refini (Pisa, 2014 [but 2015]). 

49 Was ist Philosophie im Mittelalter? Akten des X. internationalen Kongresses fiir mittelalterli- 
che Philosophie der Société Internationale pour l’Etude de la Philosophie Médiévale, 25. bis 
30. August 1997 in Erfurt, eds Jan A. Aertsen and Andreas Speer (Berlin, 1998). 


CHAPTER 14 


Marsilio Ficino on Power, on Wisdom, 
and on Moses 


Michael]. B. Allen 


One can wholly understand Ficino's attraction to the ancient observation as- 
cribed to the second century Pythagorean, Numenius of Apamea, that Plato 
‘was nothing other than a second Moses speaking Attic Greek’! Indeed, in a let- 
ter written towards the very end of his life to Jacopo Rondini, bishop of Rimini, 
Ficino boldly calls Plato a 'follower' (sectator) of Moses.? And in a letter to 
Braccio Martelli, he writes that Plato's thought was in derivative accord (concor- 
dia) with that of Moses? At all events, the supposed author of the Pentateuch 
and the Lawgiver of the chosen people played a complex, though still a largely 
unresearched role in the unfolding of Ficino's Platonism.^ At the conclusion 
of this tributary paper to Jill, our beloved and most learned colleague, I will 
focus on one aspect of the iconography that attends Moses and that derives, I 
believe, from the notion of virtue—virtue not so much as a single concept as 
a multi-faceted conceptualization that involves both wisdom and power. It is 
tied in part to the cognate notion voiced in the letter to Martelli: namely that 
Plato's reference in the Protagoras 322 BC to mankind's having received the law 
as a gift from Hermes acting at Zeus's behest is an allusion to Moses acting as 


1 Cited, for instance in Ficino's Platonic Theology, 17.4.6, ed. and tr. Michael Allen and James 
Hankins, 6 vols (Cambridge, MA, 2001-2006), and in his letters to Giovanni Niccolini and 
Braccio Martelli published in the seventh and eighth books of Ficino's Epistulae and again in 
his Opera Omnia (Basel, 1576), 855.1, 866.3—hereafter Opera. The observation derives from 
Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica 9.6.9 and 111014; and Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 
1.22.150. 

2 Dated 2 February 1495 and now in Ficino's twelfth and last book of letters (Opera 956.2). 

3 This letter is entitled Concordia Mosis et Platonis (Opera 866.3-867), though it almost im- 
mediately proceeds to establish a proper itinerary for reading the dialogues and to address 
briefly the role of the Platonists in anticipating the fundamental Christian truths. After the 
opening two sentences it says nothing more about Moses. It is now the seventh letter in book 
VII of Ficino's letters. 

4 In the introduction, however, to my edition of Ficino's commentaries on Dionysius the 
Areopagite, 2 vols (Cambridge, MA, 2015), I have emphasized the central role that the 
Exodus account of Moses' ascent of Mt. Sinai plays in Ficino's challenging engagement with 
Dionysius. 
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the ‘sole messenger as it were of God' (a solo quodam dei nuncio); or at least it 
serves as a striking analogue. For Hermes too had been entrusted to bestow 
on humankind ‘the sense of justice itself’ in order that polities might learn to 
flourish in peace and union, after the preceding savage age, where all the civi- 
lizing ‘policing’ and ‘political’ skills had been wanting. 


The scheme of the four cardinal virtues goes back to Plato if not earlier and 
consists of temperance (sóphrosune), prudence (phronesis), courage (andreia), 
and justice (dikaiosune).5 Sundry arguments in the dialogues, moreover, indi- 
cate that Plato believed, and long before the Stoics for whom it became a signal 
belief, that ultimately virtue had to be one, was indeed righteousness or even 
holiness. We could turn to a number of dialogues, and notably to the intricate 
and sometimes conflicting arguments in the Gorgias, Republic, and Phaedo, but 
let us stay with the Meno, one of Plato's earliest dialogues, since it addresses 
most of the central issues, and since in the later Platonic skopological tradition 
it is subtitled On Virtue. 

Socrates argues that the individual virtues cannot exist independently of the 
others and must all be predicated on ‘a common form’ (72C—74A). Witness 
the contradictions involved in acting with prudence and yet acting unjustly; 
or in acting with fortitude and yet imprudently, without 'good sense' (88B). He 
also argues that wise people act in order to ensure the good for themselves, 
however belated or postponed, whereas foolish people, those lacking in wis- 
dom, end up making a bad choice instead of an available good one (88C—E). 
Hence wisdom must be seen as fundamental to the pursuit of virtue (88E- 
89A.). Socrates realizes, however, that if virtue were synonymous with wisdom, 
then virtue would be teachable; and he had earlier discounted this is as a pos- 
sibility (89D). So, to cap his argument, he introduces the alternative notion 
of ‘correct belief' or ‘true opinion’ (97B ff.) in lieu of wisdom, proposing that 


5 Apart from the general encyclopedia accounts of the virtues and their history, see Jill 
Kraye's essay 'Moral Philosophy, in The Cambridge History of Renaissance Philosophy, eds 
C. B. Schmitt, Quentin Skinner and E. Kessler, with Jill Kraye (Cambridge, 1988), 303-386. For 
anarresting counter view, see the introductory chapter of Michael Moriarty's Disguised Vices: 
Theories of Virtue in Early Modern French Thought (Oxford, 2011). And for informed specu- 
lation about the Pythagorean backdrop to Plato's account of virtue, see John Palmer, ‘The 
Pythagoreans and Plato’, in A History of Pythagoreanism, ed. Carl A. Huffman (Cambridge, 
2014), 204—226. 
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knowledge comes from true opinion that has been carefully examined and in- 
deed ‘fixed [in us] by a reasoned understanding of causes' (98A), made fast, that 
is, by recollection. A Stoic like Seneca could later endorse this same argument 
by maintaining that perfect prudence is indistinguishable from perfect virtue. A 
prudent person, in considering all the consequences of an action, will therefore 
actin the same way as a virtuous person. Likewise with the other virtues: they are 
mutually predicated and conjoined as the Stoics were famously to argue. 

By contrast, in his Nicomachean Ethics Book 2, Aristotle explores the no- 
tion of virtuousness or moral excellence by defining a virtue as the mean be- 
tween the deficiency and the excess of an habitual attitude or trait (1.1103a17), 
even though such a mean does not occupy what a naive observer might see as 
the midway position. Rather, the mean is a 'golden' mean insofar as it is closer 
to, or leans towards, one polarity. Courage, for example, is the mean between 
timorousness, even cowardice, and foolhardiness, but it is closer to foolhardi- 
ness. Again, liberality is the mean between niggardliness and prodigality or 
excessive generosity, but is closer to the latter; and so on (7.1107a34-b9 & ff.). To 
understand and to hold to the golden mean requires both a kind of basic good 
sense along with self-discipline; but, more importantly, it also requires con- 
stant practice in that we learn to be virtuous by exercising virtue, until being 
virtuous and behaving virtuously become our habitual response, our ingrained 
disposition. In other words, the virtues do not arise in us, says Aristotle, by 
nature: rather ‘they are perfected by habit’ (1.103a19—25). 

Christian thinkers customarily retained the four cardinal virtues even as 
they looked to the triad of Saint Paul's theological virtues in 1 Corinthians 13:13: 
faith (pistis), hope (elpis), and charity (agape), charity being the greatest of 
these in that it signifies that God's love of us and our love of God differs from 
other kinds of love such as friendship (philia), or the erotic desire binding lov- 
ers to each other (eros), or the ‘pious’ love of children and of family.6 We should 
bear in mind, moreover, that the New Testament adduces additional virtues 
as laden with what the Epistle to the Galatians 5:22 calls the ‘fruit’ of the Holy 
Spirit: witness the list in verses 22-23, which begins indeed with love (agape), 
but goes on to include joy (chara), peace, long-sufferingness, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, and temperance. ‘Against such) the Apostle says enig- 
matically, ‘there is no law: 


6 A Thomist will argue that we embrace the theological virtues in order to perfect our love 
of God and of man. See F. C. Copleston, Aquinas (Harmondsworth, 1955), 207-211. At 209 
Copleston refers us to the Summa Theologica 1a, 11ae, 58, 3, ad 3: ‘Faith, hope and charity 
transcend the human virtues, for they are virtues of a man in so far as he is made a sharer in 
divine grace.’ 
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Human, and even canine and equine, embodiments of a particular virtue in 
history have often played a signal role in articulating the sense of the special 
powers and special integrity of a particular virtue, or indeed of virtue itself. 
Witness the Romans' admiration for individual heroes and heroines in their 
legendary and early republican pasts who epitomized such virtues as frugal- 
ity, constancy, fidelity, clemency, gravity, severity, loyalty, industriousness, 
piety, and, most significantly, manliness, the virtus that bespeaks an exemplary 
vir, an Aeneas pius. In effect, the Romans' roster of famous virtuous men and 
the occasional woman provided them with the Republic's equivalent to the 
Church’s later choirs of virgins, saints, and martyrs. Such a list obviously runs 
pari passu, moreover, with the list of the wicked and their vices (vitia): the vir- 
tuous and the vicious are, in some disturbing but long familiar ways, mutually 
if antithetically self-defining. 


Bearing this foundational matrix in mind, let us turn to Ficino's Neoplatonic 
engagement with virtus as both a virtue and a power, and to his attempt to har- 
vest the ambivalences intrinsic to the conception of virtue as power and con- 
versely of power when rightly conceived as virtue. He specifically adduces the 
various interrelated senses of the Greek word dunamis in his commentary on 
the Divine Names, a work that he and the vast majority of his contemporaries 
attributed to the Dionysius who is introduced in Acts 17:34 as the first con- 
vert of St. Paul in Athens, and who was subsequently known as Dionysius the 
Areopagite. In chapter CCLXIV of his extensive commentary on this treatise— 
entitled In what way God is called power or virtue'—Ficino carefully observes: 
"What the Greeks call dunamis we properly interpret as power and capacity, 
although common usage now seems to have co-opted virtue to mean power. 
Hence the religious authorities call God power or virtue. This is not because 
God properly and formally is that power which proceeds to an effect and ar- 
rives at the point of being defined or considered. Rather, it is because God emi- 
nently anticipates all power super-potentially' To every single thing He always 
distributes its own powers, and indefatigably so. 'And the fact that power itself, 
universal and particular both, can exist and does exist, this too is the effect of 
God's power"? 


7 Cap. CCLXIV.1 (ed. Allen): ‘Atque quod ipsa potentia universalis simul et particularis et esse 
possit existatque potentia Deus efficit. 
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Preeminent in God from a Platonic viewpoint is the power of justice: it is the 
premier virtue of the four cardinal virtues, just as charity is the most precious 
virtue of the three theological ones. Later, in chapter CCLxxv of the same com- 
mentary on the Divine Names, Ficino sets up a striking triple distinction be- 
tween the works of divine power, wisdom, and justice. Given the importance 
of the analysis, it deserves quotation in full: ‘It pertains to divine power that the 
universe be vast and manifold, but to [divine] wisdom that in this bountiful 
variety of things there should exist a hierarchy of degrees and a beautiful array 
of forms as well. It pertains to [divine] justice, however, that it possess what I 
have declared it shares with wisdom, and moreover, that it distributes to the 
various degrees and forms of things various powers, motions, and actions ac- 
cording to their measure; and that it bestows sundry gifts, outcomes, and limits 
on these, according to their rank. It pertains too that all should remain pure in 
their degrees and offices (and not that some things should be confounded with 
others); and also that individual things might do their duty and hold to their 
own course without usurping for themselves what is proper to others. These 
matters are discussed at greater length by Plato in the Republic’® 

While justice pertains to God, Ficino continues, other virtues which are 
concerned with [our] emotions—fortitude, patience, continence, temper- 
ance and so on—do not pertain to God, ‘unless perchance it is for a reason far 
different from ours’. And he concludes that justice is the most divine and all- 
embracing virtue, since it exercises its office 'not only among men but among 
all things which are higher and lower than men’. Hence, while the virtue that 
traditionally distinguishes man is wisdom, justice is the virtue that distinguish- 
es God Himself, however wise or merciful or loving He might be. For His justice 
is the supreme manifestation of His power. This would seem to run counter to 
the traditional Christian elevation of charity. 


Before turning to the question then of the relationship between wisdom and 
power, and therefore between wisdom and justice, it behooves us to look brief- 
ly at the concluding paragraph of Plotinus's signal treatise, Ennead 1.2, since 
it was entitled by Porphyry ‘On Virtues, and it is one of the key texts for any 
understanding of the Neoplatonic conception of virtue and the virtues. 


8 ccLxxva-2 (ed. Allen). The reference to the Republic is most obviously to 4.433A-434A 
(cf. 2.370A ff.). 
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Plotinus is obviously indebted, in part at least, to the Platonic-Stoic view 
that the virtues imply one another reciprocally and that the virtue of the sage 
is identical with divine virtue. But it is also indebted to two of Aristotle's argu- 
ments in the Nicomachean Ethics: in the main to 10.8.1178b8-18, which main- 
tains that the gods themselves cannot be supposed to possess moral virtue; 
and to 6.1.139a1 ff, which postulates intellectual and moral virtues as two 
kinds, and which A. H. Armstrong sees as underlying Plotinus's own ‘rather dif- 
ferent doctrine' of higher and of lower virtue.? 

Plotinus's treatise commences with the assertion that we escape from the 
evils here (citing Theaetetus 176AB) by being ‘made like god’; and that this 
entails becoming righteous and holy with the help of wisdom, or ‘altogether 
in virtue’ (holds en aretei) (1.2.1.6). But made like what god? Perhaps it is the 
World-Soul, since we are in the world? But can this Soul be said to have all 
the virtues or indeed to have any; for it certainly does not possess (or need 
to possess) the traditional civic virtues including courage? In fact, Plotinus 
continues, the gods do not possess the virtues as we have them: rather they 
serve as the principles from which our virtues derive. We are like the gods only 
in the sense that an image is like its exemplar or model; and this ‘being like’ is 
very different from the likeness that two things share which are on the same 
level. It is a radically different kind of analogy. Hence we do not become god- 
like by way of these ‘civic’ virtues,!° even though they do give us ‘limit’, ‘order’, 
and ‘measure’. When we leave the body aside and ‘are ruled by reason and 
intellect’ (1.2.3), that is, when we are in a state of internal justice (equivalent 
indeed to perfect temperance), then, Plotinus argues, ‘it would not be wrong 
to describe this state of the soul as 'being like' a god insofar as its activity is 
outside the body and is purely intellectual. However, though virtue indeed 
belongs to the soul, it does not belong to intellect or to what is beyond or 
above intellect. 

In 12.6-7 Plotinus develops this arresting argument further by calling upon 
imagery he derives from the Phaedrus’s famous description of the Jovian caval- 
cade. When we become gods who follow the first god—for Plotinus this is Zeus 
as Intellect —the wisdom present there in intellect is not virtue, because virtue 
is in the soul or in Soul, but is not in the intellect or in Intellect. Wisdom ab- 
solute and exemplary is certainly there; but only in the soul is it virtue. ‘Virtue 
is someone's virtue; but the exemplar of each particular virtue in the intellect 


9 See the prefatory remarks (and synopsis) in his Loeb translation of Ennead 1.2 (124-125). 

10 Cf. Republic 4.427E-434D (the virtues are called civic at 430C). These must be contrast- 
ed with ‘purgative virtues' 1.2.3.9ff., a notion which Plotinus derives from Plato's Phaedo 
69B-C. 
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belongs only to itself? Such absolutes are a unity. Virtues in the soul imply one 
another, just as the exemplars do in the Intellect —the exemplars which are 
prior to virtue. The sage will leave the life of the good man behind 'and choose 
another, the life of the gods’. For we are to acquire a likeness to the gods and 
not just to good men; and likeness to the gods means likeness to the exemplar 
or model of a god, ‘a god being of a different order than ourselves!!! 

As the reference to the Phaedran cavalcade suggests, in the train of Zeus 
we are no longer governed by the virtues but rather by the intelligible light of 
the Ideas and thus by another category of power altogether, the power that 
we access in contemplation. But when, and under what circumstances do we 
experience this power of contemplation? Is it a kind of ecstatic furor? Or put 
another way, is ecstasy an entering of divine, of Godlike power or virtue into 
us? Is it a kind of agape? 

The struggle to Christianize the ancient notion of virtue is vividly obvious 
in Ficino's handling of the Phaedrus's great myth of the soul's chariot; for in his 
analysis it contains a two-tiered structure. The lower register depicts the chari- 
oteer as reason striving to achieve command over the twin appetites of wrath 
or mettlesomeness and recalcitrant appetitive desire, that is, over the good and 
the bad horses. For these twin steeds require the exercise of equestrian virtue 
in the charioteer—and Plato's account gives us a vivid portrait of the struggle 
to control the black steed and admitting even the occasional lapses. Mastery 
of the chariot and its horses is equivalent to achieving justice, to arriving at a 
sovereign, a Jovian balance. 

However, apart from the thundering steeds, the chariot also has wings that 
enable the soul to soar aloft on the pinions of the intellect and the will to the 
very summit of the intellectual heaven. These wings are not superior versions 
of wrath and desire: they are different in kind, and speak to a different order of 
power. Hence the force of the notion that St. Paul was swept aloft to the third 
heaven ‘in the chariot of faith and hope and burning charity*'? Ficino is thus 
very aware of two distinct domains: the domain of virtue in the classical sense 
that descends as we have seen from both Plato and Aristotle, and the domain 


11 As Armstrong and others have observed, Plotinus is developing in 1.2.1-3 ‘a very interest- 
ing and important doctrine of analogy' (124). 

12 For Paul's mystical ascent, see 11 Cor. 12:2—4, and for ‘charity’ (agape) see, famously, 1 Cor. 
13:1-13. Ficino refers to the chariot of faith in his treatise De raptu Pauli (originally a 1476 
letter to his close friend Giovanni Cavalcanti but now in book 11 of Ficino's collected let- 
ters, Opera, 697—706). The second chapter begins: 'trino autem hoc coelo, quasi vehiculo 
quodam, id est, fide recta, spe firma, ardentissima charitate, septies percurres triplex coe- 
lum' (Opera, 698.2). For this 'chariot' Ficino uses both vehiculum and currus. 
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of power that descends from the Judeo-Christian contemplation of God's tran- 
scendent power and acknowledgement in general of the power of the numi- 
nous. It is not simply that Ficino is moving away from the virtue-based ethics 
towards a new kind of ethical teleology, or abandoning the old virtues for a 
more ecstastic psychology of inner ascent. For the classical virtues, at least the 
four cardinal ones, will always remain necessary to governing the world and to 
governing ourselves in the world. It is just that the liberated soul, the soul in 
ecstasy, be it priestly, prophetic, poetic or amatory, leaves the virtues behind 
and is mastered instead by a sense of a divine and overwhelming presence, 
the awareness of a divine light blazing within us. This is tantamount to argu- 
ing that the soul’s ascent to and into this interior or ideal world requires, not 
so much a new set of faculties, as another sense of virtus as power— requires, 
that is, another kind of meaning for another kind of manliness altogether: the 
virtus of Christ as the Redeemer, the Son of Man in all His glory as the giver of 
both justice and agape. 


4 


Ficino's analysis of Plato's Second Letter addresses what he sees as the four 
"mysteries"? concerned with the complementary relationship, the interdepen- 
dence even as we intimated earlier, of wisdom (and thus of the vita contempla- 
tiva) and of power (and thus of the vita activa) —the interdependence in other 
words of the philosopher and the ruler. If supreme power seeks out wisdom 
with a natural instinct, Ficino argues in his argumentum or epitome, 'and if 
wisdom in turn seeks out power so that they may consort together' (310E), then, 
in the very beginning, God's measureless wisdom must have accompanied 
His infinite power. Plato recognized this, writes Ficino, witness his decision 
here at 3uB to link together the names of Zeus and Prometheus, Zeus being 
power and Prometheus being the wisdom that underlies God's providence.!* 


13 See my ‘Sending Archedemus: Ficino, Plato's Second Letter, and its Four Epistolary 
Mysteries’. This originally appeared in Sol et Homo: Mensch und Natur in der Renaissance: 
Festschrift zum zo. Geburtstag für Eckhard Kessler, ed. Sabrina Ebbersmeyer, Helga Pirner- 
Pareschi and Thomas Ricklin (Munich, 2008), 413-428. It has now been reprinted in my 
Studies in the Platonism of Marsilio Ficino and Giovanni Pico (London, 2016) as number 13. 

14 Ficino has already linked them together in his Philebus Commentary 26 (ed. Allen, 
Berkeley, 1975, 240-247). See my Prometheus among the Florentines: Marsilio Ficino on 
the Myth of Triadic Power’, Rinascimento, 2nd ser., 51 (2011), 27-44. This article now ap- 
pears in my Studies as number 17. 
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In interpreting this, the first of the letter's mysteries, the Florentine priest de- 
clares that ‘the fountain of divine understanding’ is accompanied by power 
as its reflecting mirror image. Having the power to understand, it does under- 
stand; and in understanding it understands the power it has to understand. 
We find a like union in nature; for with all compounded things—whether it be 
stones, metals, plants, animals, or the celestial spheres themselves—philoso- 
phers agree that ‘from the innermost power of nature a certain order proceeds, 
and it does so with a natural vigour' (ut ex intima naturae potentia naturalique 
vigore procedat ordo quidam). The order is witnessed both in the forms them- 
selves of these natural objects and in their actions and effects, where, as an 
external order accompanying ‘the internal force of power’, it seems to manifest 
‘a kind of wisdom’ For wisdom governs all the progressions of nature, and es- 
tablishes an order in them. Finally in human art too, whether private or pub- 
lic, there seems, Ficino concludes, to be a like coming together (congressus) of 
power and of wisdom. For the natural virtue or capacity innate in our memory, 
will, and natural intelligence (our ingenium) pertains to power. From this aris- 
es the wisdom we acquire, which in turn results in the ordering itself of the 
actions that pertain to wisdom. 

Plato provides Ficino with examples of this first mystery as we initially en- 
counter it in the social intercourse of the patrician elite,!6 that is, in the mutual 
companionship (in mutua familiaritate) of the powerful and the wise, and in 
the practical necessity, as it were, of their natural union or linkage. For the very 
heavens alert us, he declares, to the mystery insofar as God has set the ruler 
planets closest to the wise planets: Jupiter is next to Saturn, and the Sun never 
departs from Mercury or barely so.’ Hence Ficino sees Plato enunciating in ef- 
fect a moral precept or sententia: Princes should honour the wise, and the wise 
should gladly deliberate with princes. For wisdom without power only profits 
a few, and power divorced from wisdom actually brings injury to the many. 
Indeed, 'the more power functions without wisdom, the more pernicious it 
is; similarly wisdom apart from power seems impaired or crippled.!? The per- 
tinent astronomical figure would seem to be the companionship of the Sun 
and Mercury, and particularly given the frequent association in Ficino's works 
of Hermetic iconology with the notion of intellectual enquiry and notably of 
hermeneutics, the very discipline we have named after Hermes. 


15 Opera, 1530. 

16 Ficino refers to this patrician culture with the phrase in consuetudine eleganti (310E). 

17 Potentia quidem expers sapientiae quo maior est eo perniciosior, sapientia vero procul a 
potentia manca videtur' (Opera, 1530). 
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In the grand conjunctions of the planets Saturn and Jupiter, furthermore, 
Jupiter is the ruler or lord, while Saturn is the aged pre-Olympian philosopher, 
the deity closest to the sphere of the fixed stars beyond the vagaries of the 
seven planets, a planet with the solemn slow-moving gravitas that light-pin- 
ioned Mercury mercurially lacks. However, as the two furthest and most regal 
planets in the Ptolemaic geocentric model, Saturn and Jupiter were preem- 
inent—a status they have now lost in a way in our heliocentric solar system 
insofar as it has been radically expanded and reconceived in the last four cen- 
turies or so. Notwithstanding, writes Ficino, unless they are in conjunction, 
‘they occasion nothing great or lasting on their own'!8—and this applies triply 
to a conjunction in the starry heavens above us, to a conjunction in the pol- 
ity or state that is ours as citizens, and to a conjunction of the faculties inside 
ourselves as individuals. And it applies, furthermore, to the conjunction of 
these conjunctions. If bringing the powerful man and the wise man together 
itself produces a fortunate conjunction, then the happiest of all conjunctions, 
Ficino declares, is when power and wisdom are conjoined in the same rational 
soul. For enthroned in that soul is the very divinity of Pallas Athene, who in 
herself unites power with the wisdom of her father and her grandfather. For 
Pallas alone understands all the arts of peace, writes Ficino, being the goddess 
of wisdom and the artisanal skills. At the same time, however, she brandishes a 
spear in her capacity as the motherless daughter of Jove himself, as the martial 
goddess, the virgo armata of governance and rule.!9 

In sum, Ficino has elaborated on the Second Letter’s comments at 310E-311B, 
and more particularly on Plato's observation at 310E that ‘it is natural for 
wisdom and great power to come together, and natural that they are forever 
pursuing and seeking each other, and consorting together. Why does Ficino 
regard this as a mystery however? Apparently, it is because he sees Plato re- 
ferring, albeit cryptically, to the basic metaphysical principle—or what for 


18 Such a conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter occurred in 1484, and it has been persuasively 
argued that Ficino delayed publication of his Plato edition till that year in order to take 
astrological advantage of the possibility of uniting power and wisdom: the wisdom of his 
revival of Plato and the power of the 'princes' who were in a position to fund, protect, and 
expedite it. 

19 For other invocations of Athena, see the fable accompanying his Philebus Commentary 
(ed. Allen, 468—479); and for her role as Wisdom, the mother of philosophy, see the 
preface to his great Plato edition (Opera, 129). More generally see Rudolf Wittkower, 
‘Transformations of Minerva in Renaissance Imagery’, Journal of the Warburg Institute 2 
(1939), 194-205. Of particular significance to a Platonist are Plato's references to Athena 
(and Hephaestus) in the Critias 109C, noB, Protagoras 321D, Statesman 274D, and Laws 
1.920E and 921C. 
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him is the basic theological principle —governing the very notion of under- 
standing as triadic. As such the principle governs the relationship of power 
and understanding at every level: in nature, and in men, and even in God in 
that it is exemplified in Him. For He perpetually exercises His power to under- 
stand even as He perpetually understands His power to understand. Such a 
self-reflecting Augustinian argument enabled Ficino to subordinate the binary 
Aristotelian distinction between potentiality and act, and to refer instead to 
the Neoplatonic ‘mystery’ of the endless procession or emanation of essence 
into power, thence into understanding, thence into the understanding of es- 
sence, and finally into the understanding of the power to understand essence. 
This is a divine or transcendent version of the triad resulting from the combi- 
nation of two fundamental Neoplatonic triads: the triad of procession, rapture 
(or conversion), and return, and the triad of being, life, and intellect. 

This threefold combination poses of course a number of problems, but it 
has obvious Trinitarian implications, and, for a Christian, a Trinitarian valida- 
tion even.?? Significantly, it is the first ‘mystery’ referred to in the letter and it 
gives rise to the remainder of the analysis where Ficino exhorts the powerful 
not only to cultivate the civic virtues, but to recognize their own role in the 
larger triadic social and indeed cosmic structures. For this is where the power- 
ful have their part to play in what is called the ‘processional’ or ‘processing’ 
phase of the cosmic descent, even as the philosopher must enact his part in the 
'conversional' or ‘converting’ phase of the ascent. This is in order that individu- 
als, that society, that nature itself may return to the source of all procession 
and conversion, who, as the Almighty, forever is, forever proceeds from, and 
forever returns to Himself as the Triune and as the One. 


Let us turn briefly to some issues raised for a Neoplatonist by two definitive 
narratives of power and virtue, and of power as virtue: the stories of Hercules 
and of Moses. Hercules has always epitomized the active virtues and above 
all the virtue of Justice, given his eminence in the story of classical ethics, 
in the world of Greco-Roman myth, and in classical poetry, art, and philoso- 
phy. Moreover, the hero had also played a significant typological role in the 
Middle Ages and notably in medieval art (with obvious parallels to Samson 
in the Book of Judges). This dimension was revisited in the sixteenth century 
when Alcmena's lion-clad son became a tupos of Christ himself—and one has 


20 Edgar Wind, Pagan Mysteries in the Renaissance (London, 1958), 37-41. 
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only to think of the extravagant ode to Odet de Coligny in the second book of 
Ronsard’s hymns, ‘Hercule chrestien. The memorable twelve (and more) la- 
bors made Hercules the paragon of virtuous activity—his enemies being the 
enemies of mankind at large. 

However, his sublime Hebraic counterpart was a hero who exemplified a 
very different set of virtues and indeed a different kind of virtue. And he came 
to the fore, I believe, in the Florentine’s later work, and specifically after Ficino 
had embarked on a detailed study of the works of the Areopagite. Instead of 
being an Homeric warrior who uses his immense strength to labor against man 
and beast, Moses is the sublime lawgiver, a Hebrew Solon or Lycurgus, who 
brings the decalogue, the tablets of ethical and religious commands, down 
from the heights of Mount Sinai. In so doing, he becomes not only the precur- 
sor of Christ as the bringer of a new law, but also, as we shall see, a precursor of 
the transfigured Christ. While Hercules and Moses are both icons of power and 
of godliness, and arguably of apotheosis itself, nonetheless for a Renaissance 
Platonist only Moses could be fully accommodated, I would argue, to the 
Platonic notion of the philosopher-king, the guardian who unites wisdom with 
power, virtus with virtu. 

By turning to the august Platonic ideal of the guardian, Ficino was able in- 
deed to substitute for the contemplative and passive ideals of the saint of the 
Middle Ages a symbolic narrative that incorporated the contemplative and ac- 
tive virtues alike. For him the Platonic ideal of the philosopher-ruler replaced 
not only the notion of heroic Hercules with his choices in a vita activa, but the 
notion too of the meditative soul in a vita contemplativa, and predictably so 
in contexts governed by the notion of right rule and governance. In arriving 
at this recognition of the sublime role of the guardian, however, Ficino was 
inspired, not so much by the Greco-Roman Hercules, as by a Platonized Moses 
of his own creation, one seen through the prism of his Neoplatonic interpreta- 
tion: first of the ten books of Plato’s Republic and the twelve books of his Laws, 
including the Epinomis as their climactic epilogue;?! and then of the second 
and seventh Platonic Letters. 

As the prophetic ideal of the Old Testament scriptures, Moses has always 
been accounted the first and greatest of the Hebrew prophets. Hence Pope 
Sixtus Iv’s choice in decorating his Sistine chapel walls in 1480-81 where the 


21 See my ‘Ratio omnium divinissima: Plato's Epinomis, Prophecy, and Marsilio Ficino’, in 
Epinomide: Studi sull'opera e la sua ricezione, ed. Francesca Alesse and Franco Ferrari, with 
Maria Cristina Dalfino (Naples, 2012), 469-490, for the celebratory Ficinian account of 
what for us now is a doubtful or spurious dialogue having no connection with the Laws. 
This essay has been republished in my Studies as number 18. 
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frescos depicting Moses's life on the south wall and those depicting the life of 
Christ on the north wall were obviously meant to be parallel in that the one 
life might serve as a harbinger of the other.?? The scriptural account in Exodus 
of Moses's ascent of Sinai and his encounter with God in a mystical darkness 
of unknowing, was for Ficino the model of all Platonic ascents to a One be- 
yond being. And it was the more so for Ficino in that the events on Sinai were 
a prefiguring of the transfiguration of Jesus, accompanied by a radiant Moses 
and Elijah, on Mt. Tabor, as described in the synoptic gospels. Long before, 
when Moses had descended from Sinai, his face had also shone in a ‘glory’ that 
Christian typologists inevitably saw as prefiguring the transfigurative moment 
when the Lord's own face ‘did shine as the sun and his raiment was as white as 
the light.23 

In the scriptures this is one of the paradigmatic bestowals of sovereignty: 
the 'horned' Moses, radiant with light, suffused in glory, the prophet who had 
seen God in the burning bush and who later had held aloft the serpent of 
bronze, is the archetypal Hebraic man of power, the supreme lawgiver, the cho- 
sen guardian of the people in war and peace, the embodiment of virtue in its 
ideal, its plenary form shaped and guided by supreme wisdom.”* But if Moses 
is also the perfected instance for Ficino of the philosopher-ruler of Plato's vi- 
sion, what did he encounter on the triple summits of Sinai? It was not only the 
voice of God promulgating the ten major commandments and the 613 lesser 
commandments now promulgated in the Torah; and it was not only the voice 
of God unfolding to him for forty days and forty nights the secrets of cabala, 
giving him, that is, a unique authority to understand the divine mysteries in 
sacred letters. It was above all that Moses had witnessed directly the divine, 
the numinous. From ‘a cleft of the rock’ where God had commanded him to 
stand, and after God had withdrawn His covering hand, Moses saw the ‘back 
parts’ of the Deity as His glory passed by.?5 In other words, Moses, and he alone, 


22 The lives of Socrates and St. Francis in their entirety can also serve as commentaries on 
Christ's life, though individual aspects of or incidents in that life are seen, in the typo- 
logical tradition, as the fulfilment of such Old Testament stories as Jonah in the whale or 
Elijah in the wilderness. 

23 Exodus 34:29-35; Matthew 17:2-3. 

24 Michelangelo’s famous statue in San Pietro in Vincoli captures this sense of wisdom unit- 
ed with power more successfully perhaps than any other figural depiction, and notably 
when we contrast it with the Sistine wall's more conventional depictions. 

25 Exodus 33:22-23. 
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had been granted the gift of being in God's presence, of seeing God, though not 
God's face, and yet to live.26 

For Ficino, then, Moses is the prophet-philosopher who had encountered 
the darkness of the One and the Good beyond being, the darkness of divine 
light. This light was not God's gift of Platonic wisdom to the mind, but rather 
the gift of unity to our highest faculty, our ‘flower’ or ‘head’, a concept that 
Plotinus had taken up from the image of the head of the charioteer in the 
Phaedrus's great myth and used, though inconsistently and only intermittently, 
as the keystone of his faculty psychology." This ‘flower’ is our sovereign power 
in that its conversion can return us to God, uniting our oneness with Him as 
the One. The resulting union Ficino envisages happening with the suddenness 
of the spark struck from a flint as described in Plato's Seventh Letter 341CD 
and 344B. These references to the divine spark had long been familiar to the 
ancient Neoplatonists, but Ficino came to revere them as a Christian precisely 
because he could identify the spark, not so much with the intuitive knowledge 
of the Ideas, as with the searing incandescence of love, of agape, that envel- 
oped Moses as he ascended Sinai and drew him 'unto the thick darkness where 
God was'?8 


Some final observations. For Ficino, the monumental figure of Moses was 
present in two monumental ways: in his own person in the biblical books 
of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy; and then as the ideal 
guardian in the Platonic book of the Laws (including the Epinomis). As such 
he embodied the ideal combination of wisdom and rule, the paradigmatic 
Platonic man that Ficino was able to forge from combining Platonism with 
Scripture. Instead of admiring Hercules, the traditional exemplar of virtue 
and strength—and we recall his notable appearance in the Enneads 1v.3.27 


26 Exodus 33:20: ‘And God said, Thou canst not see my face: for there shall no man see me, 
and live. Verse 11 had declared earlier, however, that 'the Lord spake unto Moses face to 
face, as a man speaketh unto his friend'; and 'face to face' became a scriptural common- 
place, cf. Deuteronomy 34:10. Must we assume that God spoke directly to Moses without 
Moses actually seeing Him? 

27 Phaedrus 248A3; see Ficino's In Phaedrum 2.7.1-2 (ed. Allen [2008], 66-70). 

28 Exodus 20:21. Did Ficino assume that the fiercely monotheistic Moses had glimpsed the 
mystery of the Trinity on Sinai, and with it the mysteries of the procession of the Holy 
Spirit and the coming of the Messiah as the beloved Son? 
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and v1.4.16 and in subsequent Neoplatonic accounts of the hero and his apo- 
theosis by Olympiodorus and others—Ficino was led to embrace Moses as 
the determinative example of the philosopher-ruler in his creation of a pre- 
Christian Christian Platonism. After all, Moses was the greatest of the Hebrew 
prophets just as Plato himself, a Moses speaking Attic Greek, was the greatest 
of the ancient gentile theologians. He had not only led the Israelites out of the 
land of Goshen and given them the panoply of their laws, he had also pointed 
the way to the coming of Christ as the omniscient and omnipotent philoso- 
pher-king, the eternal guardian of every human polity who would lead the 
Hebrews and the Egyptians alike, along with all the other peoples of the earth, 
out of their pharaonic bondage to the world, to the flesh, and to the devil. 

Once again, we can appreciate the radical nature of Ficino's reworking of older 
paradigms, older narratives, and older schemata, and the complex relationship 
of his Florentine Neoplatonism: first, to the Plotinian and Proclian Platonism he 
inherited from late antiquity and to which he in large part subscribed; second, 
to the early Christian Platonism he identified with John the Evangelist, St. Paul, 
and above all with Dionysius the Areopagite; third, to the ancient theologians 
and their prophetic and poetic texts; and lastly, perhaps most strikingly, to the 
Pentateuch with its divine revelations—that is, to the pre-Platonic wisdom that 
descended with the Lawgiver from Mt. Sinai. 

In sum, Ficino transformed the traditional notion of the virtues that Plato 
himself, the founding father of aretology, had examined so carefully in such 
dialogues as the Meno and the Republic, by submitting the very notion of virtue 
to the authority of two fundamental paradigms: that of the Platonic guardian, 
and that of the Biblical Moses. Both of these in turn were to serve as adumbra- 
tions of the virtue and the power that would be manifested in Christ Himself 
in His transfiguration, and as the fulfilment equally of the biblical and the 
Platonic soteriological ideals. 


CHAPTER 15 


‘If you Don't Feel Pain, you Must Have Lost your 
Mind’: The Early Modern Fortunes of a Hippocratic 
Aphorism 


Guido Giglioni 


1 The Elusive Difference Between Physical and Mental Pain 


Aphorisms are instances of modular thinking and modular reading. As such, 
they are sufficiently flexible to be applied to a variety of hermeneutical situa- 
tions without losing any of their original meaning. A true aphorism creates in 
the reader an initial state of cognitive disorientation that demands interpreta- 
tive engagement in order to reach a satisfying level of exegetical stability. In the 
history of medicine, this is particularly evident with Hippocrates's renowned 
collection of aphorisms as well as with several maxims taken from other works 
in the Hippocratic corpus! 

One of the aphorisms—Book 2, Aphorism 6— deals with the specific re- 
lationship that connects the mind to a source of physical pain: ‘Those who, 
suffering from bodily pain, for the most part do not feel pain are mentally ill’ 
('Oxócot, Toveovtés tt TOÔ TWMATOS, TA TOMA THY TÓVWV oOx aigAdvoVTal, rouréotaty 
7) yvon vocéet).? It is an aphorism that has bemused successive generations 
of commentators, attracting the attention of several physicians and philoso- 
phers during the Renaissance. They wished to apply this particular module of 


1 On Hippocrates’s Aphorisms the secondary literature is vast. See Pearl Kibre, ‘Hippocrates 
Latinus: Repertorium of Hippocratic Writings in the Latin Middle Ages; Traditio, 32 (1976), 
257-292; Alain Touwaide, 'Hippocrates, in Medieval Science, Technology, and Medicine: An 
Encyclopedia, eds Thomas Glick, Steven J. Livesey and Faith Wallis (New York, 2005), 224-226. 
For a list of the principal editions of Hippocrates's Aphorisms published between 1494 and 
1744, With an indication of translators and editors, see S. F. W. Hoffmann, Bibliographisches 
Lexikon der gesamten Litteratur der Griechen, 3 vols (Leipzig, 1838—1845), 2:291-293. 

2 Inmy translation of the Hippocratic phrase ý yvwpy vocet, I am deliberately modernist and 
use the expression ‘mental illness’. As everything else in nature, illnesses, too, come with ac- 
cretions that are cultural and historical. And yet contemporary language, anachronistic as it 
may be, sometimes helps us make sense of the past better than any pussyfooting in chrono- 
logical correctness. 
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Hippocratic wisdom to specific questions in the most disparate contexts, from 
neurophysiology to moral philosophy. In his Commentary on the Aphorisms 
(1564), the Renaissance physician Girolamo Cardano (1501-1576) acknowl- 
edged the importance of this medical dictum ( famosus est hic aphorismus), 
often referred to by celebrated doctors of the past, among others by Celsus and 
Avicenna? Here, as will become apparent in the rest of this chapter, I am taking 
the phrase ‘Hippocratic wisdom in a rather technical sense to refer to a vision 
of the universe in which the forces of nature (qóctc)— mainly natural heat— 
were understood as being in tune with the exercise of human knowledge. The 
rationale behind this belief in an original correspondence between reality and 
knowledge lay in a view of sentience in which perception was deemed to be- 
long to all beings in nature. The faculty of sense stemmed therefore from a 
condition of universal affectability encompassing all parts of the cosmos.* 
The general meaning of Aphorisms 11.6 seems to be that, if people don't 
feel pain even when they are supposed to, then something is not working as 
it should in their body or in their mind, or in the way the mind communicates 
with the body. Since antiquity, the unusual situation described by the apho- 
rism prompted several physicians and philosophers to wonder about the nature 
of pain, both physical and mental, as well as about its relationship to human 
life and knowledge. Between the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries, 
one of the most compelling subjects to emerge from this discussion was the 
question of how we represent pain in our cognitive processes. Both anatomi- 
cal circumstances and cultural expectations were—and still are—in place 
every time pain needed to be explained. As we will see in this chapter, for the 
Hippocratic writer of Epidemics (another very influential text in the history 
of Hippocratism), it made sense to characterize pain as either hot or cold, a 


3 Girolamo Cardano, In Hippocratis aphorismos, in Opera omnia, ed. Charles Spon, 10 vols 
(Lyon, 1663; repr. Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt, 1966), 8:217b. See Celsus, De medicina, 2.7.21: 
‘Quibus causa doloris neque sensus eius est, his mens labat; Avicenna, Liber canonis (111, 
I, 4, ch. 9), tr. Andrea Alpago (Venice, 1544), fol. 204r-v. On Cardano's Commentary on the 
Aphorisms, see Nancy Siraisi, The Clock and the Mirror: Girolamo Cardano and Renaissance 
Medicine (Princeton, 1997), 119-145; Guido Giglioni, ‘Girolamo Cardano: University Student 
and Professor’. Renaissance Studies, 27 (2013), 517-532, at 528—531. 

4 On Hippocratic natural philosophy and its reception during the Middle Ages and the 
early modern period, see Wesley D. Smith, The Hippocratic Tradition (Ithaca, NY, 1979); 
Vivian Nutton, ‘Hippocrates in the Renaissance, in Die hippokratischen Epidemien: Theorie- 
Praxis-Tradition, eds Gerhard Baader and Rolf Winau (Stuttgart, 1989), 420-439; Owsei 
Temkin, Hippocrates in a World of Pagans and Christians (Baltimore, 1991); Jacques Jouanna, 
Hippocrates, ed. M. B. DeBevoise (Baltimore, 1999). 
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statement that already Galen found to be unclear and in need of explanation.5 
The physical and mental components in the experience of pain and their en- 
tanglement would continue to be a matter of debate for centuries. Cardano, as 
we will see, would connect the feeling of pain to specific strategies devised by 
our imagination to visualize areas of distress in our body and to distribute the 
burden of suffering among different bodily parts and sources of mental dis- 
comfort. The objective and subjective onus of pain—a difference that Galen 
had illustrated in anatomical terms by distinguishing between the physical 
change (&Moiwoiç) and the corresponding ‘affect’ (S1&9eo1¢)—laid bare the ex- 
tent to which the vital functions of the body were crucially involved in the 
production of pleasure and pain, so much so that for some interpreters to be 
in pain meant to be alive.® 

Before delving into the history of the early modern interpretations of this 
Hippocratic aphorism, it will however be helpful to have a quick look at the Latin 
translations of the maxim that were available in Europe between the Middle 
Ages and the early modern period. The antiqua translatio can be traced back 
to Constantine the African, the eleventh-century translator of several Arabic 
medical writings into Latin, who also assembled an Arabic-Latin version of 
Hippocrates's Aphorisms accompanied by Galen's Commentary. The text reads: 
‘Quicunque dolentes aliquid corporis plurimum dolorem non sentiunt, his mens 
aegrotat’ This version became extremely influential through the Articella, the 
Latin collection of originally Greek and Arabic medical treatises put together 
during the early twelfth century and used as a university textbook until late in 
the sixteenth century.” Burgundio of Pisa (d. 193) and Nicholas of Reggio (some- 
time during the fourteenth century) produced a Greek-Latin edition of Galen's 
Commentary on the Aphorisms, but it was a version that was hardly used in the 
faculties of medicine. The nova translatio by the Greek émigré Theodore Gaza 
(c.1398- c. 1475) was incorporated in the Articella from 1476 on: ‘Quicunque parte 


5 Galen, Commentary on Hippocrates's Aphorisms, in Galen, Opera omnia, ed. Carl Gottlob 
Kühn, 20 vols (Leipzig, 1821-1833 [repr. Hildesheim, 1964-1965]), 17.2:460. 
Galen, On the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato, ed. Phillip De Lacy (Berlin, 1980), 2:468—469. 
On Constantine the African, see Constantine the African and Ali ibn al-Abbas al-Magüsi: The 
Pantegni and Related Texts, eds Charles Burnett and Danielle Jacquart (Leiden, 1994). On 
Articella, see P. O. Kristeller, Bartholomaeus, Musandinus and Maurus of Salerno and Other 
Early Commentators of the Articella, with a Tentative List of Texts and Manuscripts, Italia 
Medievale e Umanistica, 19 (1976), 57-87, repr. in Studies in Renaissance Thought and Letters, 
4 vols (Rome, 1984-1996), 3:403-429. 

8 See Michael R. McVaugh and Margaret S. Ogden, ‘Introduction’ in Guy de Chauliac, 
Inventarium sive Chirurgia Magna ed. M. R. McVaugh, 2 vols (Leiden, 1997), 2:11. On Nicholas 
of Reggio as a translator, see Roberto Weiss, 'The Translators from the Greek of the Angevin 
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corporis aliqua laborantes laborem ipsum magna ex parte non sentiunt, his 
mens aegrotat.? 

Then, beginning at the end of the fifteenth century, a series of illustrious 
medical humanists tried their hand at providing better translations in line 
with the philological ideals of the time. The Florentine Lorenzo Laurenziani 
(c. 1450—c. 1502), a friend of Giovanni Pico della Mirandola and Pietro Crinito, 
remained faithful to Gaza in his translation of the aphorism.? Niccolò 
Leoniceno (1428-1524), teacher of mathematics, philosophy, and medicine at 
the University of Ferrara, who translated the Aphorisms at the end of the fif- 
teenth century, stressed the mind's inability to perceive pain when the body 
is severely affected in his version of the Hippocratic maxim (using the adverb 
omnino for tà moc). Marco Fabio Calvo (d. around 1527), from Ravenna, 
who produced a translation of Hippocrates's works published in Rome in 1525, 
seems to be the only one who rendered vocéet with afficitur, a solution that is 
less specific and strong than the traditional aegrotat: 'Qui corporis aliqua parte 
laborant, nec sentiunt, plerunque mens horum afficitur"? Janus Cornarius 


Court of Naples’, Rinascimento, 1 (1950), 195-226; idem, Medieval and Humanist Greek: 
Collected Essays (Padua: Antenore, 1977), 108-133. 

9 Articella nuperrime impressa cum quamplurimis tractatibus pristine impressioni super- 
additis (Lyon, 1515), fols 24v, 33r. For an edition where one can find both the antiqua and 
the nova translation of Hippocrates's Aphorisms, see Hippocrates, Aphorismorum sectio- 
nes VII, tr. Constantine the African and Theodore Gaza, with a commentary by Jacopo 
da Forlì; ed. Cristoforo Castagna da Lodi (Venice, 1495). Here I use the following edition: 
Quae in hoc volumine continentur: Antiqua Hippocratis translatio supra septem sectiones 
aphorismorum ... Nova eiusdem Hippocratis translatio ... per Theodorum Gazam (Pavia, 
1512). From the dedicatory letter to André Briau, physician to King Louis x11 of France, 
which the printers Luigi da Como and Bartolomeo Trotti prefixed to their 1501 edition of 
the same work in Pavia, we learn that the editorial care of the volume had originally been 
given to Pierantonio Rustico da Piacenza. Because of ill health, the latter passed the work 
to his student Cristoforo Castagna, from Lodi, 'artium et medicinae professor: 

10 Hippocrates, Aphorismi, sive sententiae, cum commentationibus Galeni, tr. Lorenzo 
Laurenziani (Florence, 1494), sig. a4v: 'Quicunque parte corporis aliqua laborantes la- 
borem ipsum magna ex parte non sentiunt, iis mens egrotat’ On Laurenziani, see Pietro 
Crinito, De honesta disciplina, ed. Carlo Angeleri (Rome, 1955), 104—105, 113, 141-142. 

11 Galen, In aphorismos Hippocratis, cum ipsis aphorismis, tr. Niccoló Leoniceno (Ferrara, 
1509), sig. Gav, fol. 14r: ‘Quicunque dolentes parte aliqua corporis omnino dolorem non 
sentiunt, his mens aegrotat' Leoniceno's translation had been circulating in manuscript 
since the 1490s. On Leoniceno, see Paolo Pellegrini, ‘Niccolò da Lonigo’ in Dizionario 
biografico degli Italiani (Rome, 1960—), 78, 409—414. 

12 Hippocrates, Octoginta volumina, quibus maxima ex parte, annorum circiter duo millia 
Latina caruit lingua, tr. Marco Fabio Calvo (Rome, 1525), 506. 
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(c. 1500-1558), a friend of Erasmus and one of the most refined translators of 
Greek medical texts at the time, decided, in this specific case, not to depart sig- 
nificantly from Constantine the African.!8 In his version, the Spanish physician 
Francisco Vallés (1524-1592) was keen on pointing out that in the aphorism in 
question Hippocrates meant to refer to labor (róvoc in Greek) and not dolor 
(wdivy).4 Leonhart Fuchs (1501-1566), an influential professor of medicine 
at the University of Tübingen, followed Leoniceno in highlighting the mind's 
powerlessness in particularly serious cases of bodily disorder (translating tà 
ToMà with omnino).5 The degree to which the mind was able or not to feel 
pain was of course one of the most debated points. In 1579, Claude Champier, 
son of the more illustrious Symphorien (1471-1538), would replace the inten- 
sity of the adverb omnino with a softer saepe, in a translation in which stylistic 
preoccupations appear to prevail over literal terseness: ‘Ubi aliqua parte cor- 
pus cruciatur, nec saepe doloris sensus est, mens labat.!6 Finally, later in the 
seventeenth century, the German writer Johann Peter Lange, active between 
1648 and 1689, and the author of a successful collection of learned common- 
places, Democritus ridens, would come up with an intermediate solution 


13 Hippocrates, Liber aphorismorum, in Opera quae ad nos extant omnia, ed. Janus Cornarius 
(Basel, 1558), 602: ‘Quicunque aliqua corporis parte dolentes, plerunque dolores non sen- 
tiunt, his mens aegrotat. 

14 Francisco Vallés, In Aphorismos et libellum De alimento Hippocratis commentaria (Alcalá 
de Henares, 1561), fols 52v-53r: ‘Quicunque laborantes parte aliqua corporis plurimos 
laborum non sentiunt, iis mens aegrotat’ See ibid., fol. 53v: ‘Proinde ego transtuli, non ut 
alii, Dolentes parte aliqua corporis, dolorem non sentiunt: sed Laborantes parte aliqua 
plurimos laborum non sentiunt. Nam ita nullum nomen accipit improprie. Labor enim 
significat proprie affectum, qui dolorem afferre potest.’ 

15 Galen, Aphorismorum sectiones septem, recens a Graeco in Latinum sermonem conversae, 
et luculentissimis ijsdemque brevissimis Commentarijs illustratae et expositae; adiectis 
Annotationibus, in quibus quotquot sunt in Galeni Commentarijs loci difficiles ad unguem 
explicantur, tr. Leonhart Fuchs (Basel, 1544), 81: ‘Quicunque parte aliqua corporis dolent, 
et dolorem omnino non sentiunt, iis mens aegrotat.’ 

16 Hippocrates, Aphorismi, in Claude Champier, In aphorismos annotationes, quibus illus- 
trantur evidentissima Galeni errata ... Animadversiones simul cum Apologia in Galenum; 
itemque naturales animadversiones in Aristotelem (Lyon, 1579), 27. Claude Champier's 
version is redolent of Celsus (De medicina, 2.7.21). In his annotation to the aphorism, he 
insisted on the role that the mind had in causing physical pain. See ibid.: ‘Hoc aphorismo 
declarat causas cur plerumque idem morbus haeret, fatigationes sunt similes, neque do- 
lores percipiuntur. Siquidem mens aegrotat, alienatur, eaque occupata vanis cogitationi- 
bus, et rebus alienis addicta haud intuetur taedia, nec eorum sensus ullus est. Iure ergo 
nonnulli rati sunt dolorem versari in opinione et sensu mentis: 
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between the more common adverbs plerunque and omnino, i.e., fere." Whether 
pain was not perceived ‘at all’ or ‘for the most part’, ‘often’ and ‘almost not at all’, 
these subtle variations were all attempts to indicate the degree to which the 
mind could be affected by pain. 

When comparing the different Latin translations, almost all versions seem 
to agree with rendering the Greek aic8dvovtat and 5| yvwyn vocést with, respec- 
tively, sentiunt and mens aegrotat (Calvo and Champier seem to be the only 
exceptions). The most significant differences regarded móvoc translated as 
either dolor or labor ('pain' or ‘suffering’) and rovéw as either dolere or labo- 
rare (‘to be in pain’ or ‘to suffer’). As already noted, Leoniceno and Fuchs 
decided to translate tà moM& with omnino (‘not at all’), in this respect follow- 
ing Philotheus's interpretation in his Commentary on the Aphorisms.?? Here 
it is interesting to note that Giovanni Battista Da Monte (1498-1551), professor 
of medicine at Ferrara and Padua, criticized his teacher Leoniceno precisely 
for this decision.?! This is an indication that recurring discussions about the 


17 Johann Peter Lange, Democritus ridens: sive narrationum ridicularum ad animos ex con- 
tentione graviorum studiorum, seu quorumvis negotiorum lassitudine relaxandos, centuriae 
(Ulm, 1689), 368-369: 'Quicunque parte aliqua corporis dolente, dolorem fere non senti- 
unt, iis mens aegrotat. 

18 To these we should add Johann Winter von Andernach (1505-1574), who translated yvopy 
with animus: 'Qui aliqua parte corporis laborantes plerunque laborem non sentiunt, his 
animus aegrotat. See Galen, De Hippocratis et Platonis placitis, tr. J. Winter von Andernach 
(Paris, 1534), 113. Giovanni Battista Da Monte suggested discursus and virtus cognoscitiva 
as better translations for yvwpn. See his Expectatissimae in primam et secundam partem 
Aphorismorum Hippocratis lectiones (Venice, 1555), fol. 22r: 'Notetis quod interpres [i.e., 
Leoniceno] vertit mentem improprie, quia Hippocrates virtutem cognoscitivam omnem 
non solet appellare mentem, nam partem illam nobilissimam animae non intelligit, sed 
partem cognoscitivam. Apud enim Hippocratem aliud est voüc idest mens idest nobilis- 
sima pars animae quae intelligit species universales ... Debebat igitur vertere interpres 
discursus, aut COGNOSCITIVA VIRTUS, et sensus omnes aegrotant. 

19 See Vallés, In Aphorismos, fol. 531. 

20  Acommentary on the Aphorisms is attributed to a certain Philotheus, who may be identi- 
fied with the seventh-century medical writer Theophilus Protospatharius. His commen- 
tary was first translated into Latin by Ludovico Corrado, a physician from Mantua, in 1549. 
See Philotheus [Theophilus Protospatharius], Commentaria in Aphorismos Hippocratis. 
Nunc primum e Graeco in Latinum sermonem conversa, tr. Ludovico Corrado (Venice, 
1549), fol. 12r: ‘... nullum omnino dolorem sensisse: 

21 Da Monte, Expectatissimae lectiones, fol. 22r: QUICUNQUE DOLENTES PARTE ALI- 
QUA CORPORIS OMNINO. Codex graecus habet tà mod, hic vertit omnino. Melius 
vertisset PLERUNQUE VEL MAXIMA EX PARTE obtunditur dolor quamvis aliqua 
parte percipiatur. 
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proper meaning to give to the adverb tà moAAd were not merely a matter of 
philological quibbling. Behind all the linguistic tweaking there was a clear 
awareness that perception of pain was a matter of degree. As we will see, some 
of the commentators were fully aware that there was a latitude in pain, not 
only in terms of physical intensity, but also with respect to the level of mental 
alertness, not to mention that prior to all divisions between soul and body, con- 
scious and unconscious, one might postulate the existence in the body of areas 
of perceptual life in which differences between subject and object, actions and 
reactions, recognition and cognition are still in a state of undifferentiated en- 
ergy. As Vallés noted in his commentary, Hippocrates's remark that pain could 
be cold or hot was less awkward than one might think at first, for pain made 
us aware of the interdependence of natural qualities, bodily properties, and 
cognitive functions.?? This is another instance in which the re-emergence of 
Hippocratic wisdom in the Renaissance meant a more integral understanding 
of the principles of life, knowledge, and nature. 

At first glance, the meaning of the sentence may seem quite straightfor- 
ward: people are in some kind of trouble if they do not feel anything when 
they are supposed to be in pain. And yet the aphorism generated many differ- 
ent readings because its meaning was far from being univocal. As the history of 
its interpretations demonstrates, the source of puzzlement in the aphorism lay 
elsewhere. When we start analysing the body of exegetical material accumu- 
lated in centuries of translations and interpretations, we realize that it is the 
nature of that particular trouble that could be understood in various ways and 
with different implications. In this chapter, I will focus on three of the trou- 
bling situations hinted at by the aphorism. One is the philosophical paradox 
of being in pain without being aware of it (I am in pain, but I don't feel it). The 
second concerns a positive consideration of pain, seen as a symptom of vital 
responsiveness (I am in pain, therefore I am alive). The third kind of trouble, 
finally is of an ethical order, and refers to conditions of desensitization and ha- 
bituation leading to the inability to respond when one would expect a certain 
level of empathetic involvement (I am not in pain, therefore I am not alive). 


2 Iam in Pain, but I Don't Feel it 
As an example of the 'philosophical' trouble of being in pain without feel- 
ing it, I will refer to the explanation of Aphorisms11.6 given by Antonio 


Musa Brasavola (1500-1555). A celebrated humanist and personal physician 


22 Vallés, In Aphorismos, fol. 53r: ‘Galenus videtur mihi frustra laborare: 
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to Ercole 11 d'Este, Brasavola relied on Galen to shed light on the Hippocratic 
theorema.?? That was usually the first thing to do at the time, for in the past 
four centuries Galen had provided the guidelines on how to make sense of 
that particular excerpt of Hippocratic wisdom. First of all, in his Commentary 
on the Aphorisms, Galen had explained that sometimes Hippocrates used to 
call ‘pains’ (óvot) the ‘affects (affectiones) themselves’ (ai dtabecets adtat), that 
is, the bodily conditions underlying sensations of pain. This, in his opinion, 
was the sense that Hippocrates had used in Epidemics, referring to the case 
of people from Crannon in Thessaly: ‘In Crannon, the old pains (6ddvat) were 
cold, the new ones warm’ (VI, I, 7). In that particular place, when Hippocrates 
stated that pains could be ‘cold’ or ‘hot’, he meant to refer to the actual dis- 
orders, not to the perception of pain. Galen also did not consider it to be rel- 
evant whether by ‘mind’ in this specific context Hippocrates meant yvwpy 
or 8t&voto.7^ The crucial point for Galen was that Hippocrates had not dis- 
tinguished between the objective and subjective components in the experi- 
ence of pain, between the physical process and its reflection in the mind or 
the senses of the patient. This also implied that Hippocrates did not have a 
clear perception of the difference between physical and mental pain. In his 
Commentary on the Aphorisms, Cardano noted how Galen, Celsus and other 
interpreters had found it difficult to understand (durum enim visum est illis) 
that there could be pain without being perceived (dolorem esse et non sentiri).25 
The notion of unfelt pain—of a level of suffering that would not reach the 
threshold of conscious perception—seemed to depend on what one under- 
stood by sentient and mental processes and on where one wanted to draw the 
limits of awareness. The Spanish physician Cristóbal de Vega (c. 1510—c. 1573), 


23 Antonio Musa Brasavola, In octo libros aphorismorum Hippocratis, et Galeni commentaria 
et annotationes (Basel, 1541), 144. On Brasavola, see Vivian Nutton, 'Medicine, Diplomacy 
and Finance: The Prefaces to a Hippocratic Commentary of 1541, in New Perspectives on 
Renaissance Thought, eds John Henry and Sarah Hutton (London, 1990), 230-233. The same 
emphasis on the need to rely on Galen can be found in Cristóbal de Vega, Commentaria in 
librum aphorismorum Hippocratis (Lyon, 1563), 87: 'Galenus abunde ac perspicue admo- 
dum exposuit aphorismae sententiam, ita ut non videatur nostra opus esse enarratione. 
At the end of the book, before the index, De Vega recorded that he had completed the 
work when he was fifty-two years old: ‘Christophorus a Vega, Complutensis, huic operi 
finem imposuit, suae aetatis anno quinquagesimo secundo' (565). 

24 Galen, Commentary on Hippocrates's Aphorisms, 460. See Fuchs, Annotationes, in Galen, 
Aphorismorum sectiones septem, 83: ‘Graece, yvWyny i) didvotav, sive mentem, sive ratio- 
nem. Nam ita Cicero ài&votov etiam interpretatur. Da Monte, as we saw in n. 18, was of a 
contrary opinion. 


25 Cardano, In Hippocratis aphorismos, 268a. 
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who taught medicine at the University of Alcalá and was personal physician to 
Carlos, Prince of Asturias, acknowledged that there could be many situations 
in which a physical injury was not perceived even though one was in the grip 
of some serious illness.?26 

Galen presented the clear division between bodily change and conscious 
perception as his own contribution to the medical discussion of pain. In De 
symptomatum differentiis (‘On the Differences of Symptoms’), he charac- 
terized various kinds of pain as ‘symptoms’ of the sentient functions (tàv 
aisOytinay Evepyerov và ovuntTwpata). He distinguished possible types of im- 
paired functions between the natural and animal ones. He then divided the 
animal functions into three kinds: sensible (aic@ytixat), motive (xtwvrcixat) 
and ruling (iyemovuxat). Impairments of the sensible functions could be lack 
of feeling (&varrðnoia) or inability to feel in a proper way (8vcotcOncta). Of 
the various senses, touch had the characteristic of being the more exposed 
to the experience of pain (680v), for it was not only affected by external sen- 
sible objects but also by internal dispositions (ai £v abt TH capot óuxOzcetc). 
Moreover, the sense of touch could be seen as the common root from which 
the other four originated (xowy yàp atty návtwv aicbavopevwv ópydvov) and 
the most acute pains depended on the sense of touch.27 In De symptomatum 
causis ('On the Causes of Symptoms", Galen confirmed his view that the 
senses were all inherently related to reactions of pleasure and pain, and that 
among them touch (dq) and taste (ye0ctc) were especially exposed to these 
feelings. To the question concerning the general cause of these specific sen- 
sations Galen answered by quoting from Plato's Timaeus and Hippocrates's 
Places in Man. Plato had explained pain and pleasure in terms of preter- 
natural and natural tendencies: an affection (r&0oc) that occurred within us 
against nature (xoà vow) and with particular intensity («9pdov) was pain- 
ful (GAyewòv); by contrast, an affection which signalled to the soul that this 
was going back to the original condition was perceived as pleasant (tò è’ eic 
quo aridv náv &ðpóov 590); finally, an affection that occurred gently and 
slowly escaped consciousness (&vaicôntov) (Timaeus, 64D). And yet, as was 
often the case with Galen, Hippocrates was presented as having already an- 
ticipated Plato. Hippocrates, ‘who was more ancient’ (€tt maAatdtepog àv), 
had accounted for pain in the treatise Places in Man as a sensation arising 
from sudden changes in those specific balances of qualities—especially hot 
(to Beppòv) and cold (tò puxpòv)—that characterized the complexion of each 


26 De Vega, Commentaria in librum aphorismorum Hippocratis, 87: quamplurimae laesiones 
ac laesionum causae sensibiles non sunt. 
27 Galen, De symptomatum differentiis, in Galen, Opera omnia, 7:55-58. 
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single human being. Pain, Hippocrates had said, ‘occurs to everything whose 
nature is altered and corrupted’ (tiv yap pio StaMaccopevots &x&oxotet xal 
Frapderpopévors ai oduvat yivovtat). 

Besides philosophical questions of natural self-preservation and balance, 
Galen had stressed the importance of anatomy in this kind of discussion. In 
De placitis Hippocratis et Platonis (‘On the Opinions of Hippocrates and Plato’), 
he had explained that, from an anatomical point of view, sensations depended 
on the presence of fully functioning nerves and that, when nerves were ab- 
sent or defective, sense organs ‘could undergo alteration without sensing it’ 
A perception, then, was not a simple alteration (dAAotwots), as some had said, 
but implied the ability to recognize that a physical alteration was taking place 
(ray vwmots dAAotwoews): 


Nor is it enough for the occurrence of pleasure or pain (eic Sovij¢ y) Tovov 
yévectc) that a smooth or rough motion should arise in the body, but sen- 
sation must be added to one or the other of these motions. If you also 
wish to give to the condition itself (òı&ðeoıç) the name pain (080v) or 
suffering (róvoc), I do not care. I ask only that you remember that there is 
a difference between the condition that a body is in when it departs from 
its natural state, and the perception of this condition (atcOnctc adtijs), 
since some persons sometimes give the name 'pain' to the condition 
alone, as Hippocrates did when he said: ‘When persons suffering from a 
bodily disorder are for the most part insensitive to the pain, their minds 
are ill’ (Hippocrates) described as ‘suffering’ (rtovoóvroc) those persons 
who have been injured in some member so severely that they would feel 
pain if they were not out of their minds (sl uy) Tapeppovovv).28 


In his analysis of Aphorisms 11.6, Brasavola took from Galen the distinction be- 
tween the physical cause of pain and the actual sensation. In summarizing the 
whole discussion, he pointed out that in the Hippocratic maxim pain should 
be understood in two ways (dolorem dupliciter accipi): one referred to the phys- 
ical cause of pain (dispositio in qua dolemus; affectio et intemperies ex qua fit 
dolor), the other to the actual feeling of pain (tristis sensatio). In Hippocrates's 
aphorism, he suggested, the phrase ‘dolentes parte aliqua corporis, i.e., 'suffer- 
ing in some part of the body’, should be interpreted as ‘doloris causam in aliqua 
corporis parte habent' or 'praesentem doloris causam in aliqua corporis parte 
habent, that is to say, they have an actual and immediate cause of pain in some 
area of the body. In this sense, those who did not perceive the source of pain 


28 Galen, On the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato, 2:468-469. 
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suffered from some form of mental distress—his mens aegrotat. Otherwise, 
Brasavola continued, one would be confronted with the paradox of assuming 
that people can be in pain without knowing it. He concluded by saying that in 
the aphorism the dolor (nóvoç) underwent, almost inadvertently, a process of 
semantic shift, a sort of metonymy: in the first part of the sentence dolor meant 
in fact doloris causa (the physical affectio), in the second part actual dolor as a 
feeling of pain (tristis sensatio).?? The former was a raw and inarticulate feeling 
of pain, the latter already an attempt to conceptualize the experience of pain.3° 
As Galen had noted in De placitis Hippocratis et Platonis, every time the mind 
was confronted with pain, it became involved in an attempt to adapt itself to 
this primal experience of self-estrangement.?! 

To tackle the paradox of unfelt pain, Cardano referred to another Hippocratic 
locus in Coan Prenotions (370). In this case, Cardano quoted the translation 
by Janus Cornarius: ‘In anginis omnia perniciosa sunt quae non manifestum 
dolorem faciunt, which means that, in cases of angina, the absence of mani- 
fest pain (manifestus dolor) was a clear indication that the illness was serious.?? 
Cardano presented the reader with 'two situations in which people are not 
able to feel pain when they should’: 


either because they were affected by the cause of pain from the begin- 
ning, or because they also were affected by pain, but then this went away. 
This is therefore clear: not to feel pain does not help anyone, but adds ill 
to ill, for one should add the condition of senselessness (desipientia).83 


Referring to other places in Coan Prenotions, Cardano also pointed out that 
one's inability to feel pain when there were anatomical reasons for feeling it 
depended on the complex exchanges occurring between the mind and the 
body: 


29 Cristóbal de Vega pointed out that vóvoc in Latin meant labor, laesio, and dolor. See De 
Vega, Commentaria in librum aphorismorum Hippocratis, 87. On the conflation of the 
physical cause of pain with its perception, see ibid., 88. 

30  Brasavola, In octo libros aphorismorum Hippocratis, 144-145. 

31 Galen, On the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato, 2:468: ‘... coópác dMowwaews atoðnow, 
Mrs aloðyo od Sivatar yeverdar ywpic TS tod TATYOvTOC TWNATOK Eig TO TAPA quow 
étaMayfs Cf. Winter von Andernach's translation, in Galen, De Hippocratis et Platonis 
placitis, 113: ‘... vehementis alterationis sensus, qui inquam sensus non potest fieri, nisi 
corpus affectum in statum praeter naturam transeat. 

32 Hippocrates, Coacae praenotiones, in Opera quae ad nos extant omnia, 665. 

33 Cardano, In Hippocratis aphorismos, 268b. 
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there are pains that rather indicate mental derangement (emotio men- 
tis), like palpitations in the area around the navel, in the leg and the calf, 
which in fact do not come from anywhere else but the head. But then 
a doubt arises, for in people affected by the gout the pain sometimes 
subsides for no other manifest reason than because the specific part af- 
fected settles, as pain consists in change. And so it happens that, when 
the part is settled, pain too may subside, even if the mind is alert (mente 
constante). But this is not the situation [described in the aphorism 11.6], 
for Hippocrates thinks that the man is in a condition (habitus) in which 
he should feel pain, unless the mind itself is affected.34 


In drawing the reader's attention to the paradox of being in pain without 
being aware of it, Galen and several interpreters during the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance (including Brasavola) had assumed that the mind had a com- 
plex relationship with the senses and that, as a result, the extent of the claims 
made by the mind and the senses over the life of the body could vary quite 
significantly. From this point of view, the aphorism in question can be taken 
as a telling instantiation of what at the beginning of this chapter I have called 
‘Hippocratic wisdom; in that it embodies a vision of nature in which an original 
bond was deemed to connect the senses to the mind. Animal life—and man 
was a representative of animal life at its most complex level—was defined by 
a constant adjustment between the senses and the mind. This Hippocratic law 
postulating a close interdependence between the two levels of our cognitive 
engagement with reality applied in both directions: the mind could lose focus 
and consciousness—it became 'senseless'—either because the stimuli com- 
ing from the world of the senses were too strong (indeed, so unbearably strong 
that they could not in fact be processed any longer by the mind) or because 
the mind was not able to bear a flow of emotions and imaginations welling up 
from the deepest recesses of the soul. In his Commentary on the Aphorisms, De 
Vega introduced a distinction between immediate and mediate causes of pain, 
and listed overpowering imaginations (vehementes imaginationes) among the 
reasons that could dull the mind. In this respect, both physical and mental 
pains were able to numb one's awareness even to complete stupefaction.?5 


34 Ibid. Cardano refers to Coan Prenotions, 31, 76, 294. Emotio mentis corresponds to the 
Hippocratic yvwyng napdpopos. 

35 De Vega, Commentaria in librum aphorismorum, 88: ‘Sunt autem doloris causae, quaedam 
immediatae, ut intemperies inaequalis et solutio continui: mediatae vero, quae haec in- 
ducere possunt, qui itaque causas habet dolorificas, et ipsas magna ex parte non sentit, 
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This, as we will see, is a crucial point in the discussion. The fact that the 
imagination could reach a level of concentration so high that it deprived both 
the soul and the body of physical and emotional feeling suggested that mental 
representations had the power to affect the bodily functions of an individual. 
In his popular handbook of practical medicine, Medicina practica (originally 
published in Wittenberg in 1628-1629), Daniel Sennert (1572-1637) insisted 
that the immediate shock of the senses needed to be converted into a repre- 
sentation (species) in order to become perceived as painful or pleasant, for the 
neural connections within an organism's nervous system were not sufficient to 
explain this function: 


as happens with any of the senses, so it is with pain (dolor): the ap- 
prehension of the vexing object in the organ (obiecti molesti in organo 
apprehensio) is not enough, but a cognitive faculty of a higher order 
(facultas cognoscens et superior) must also take part in the process. In 
the very moment in which a sentient or membranous part is affected 
by the sensible object, a representation (species) is communicated to 
that cognitive faculty, and this judges the representation as pleasant or 
unpleasant. If, however, the cognitive faculty of a higher order is not in- 
volved, then there is no apprehension of the object and no pain. Hence 
Hippocrates (11, 6): ‘Quicunque dolentes aliqua parte corporis, dolorem 
non sentiunt, iis mens aegrotat. And those who are delirious, since the 
higher cognitive faculty is affected, do not feel pain, nor do they distin- 
guish among different flavours.36 


Sennert's 'cognitive faculty of a higher order' was the imagination. As Giovanni 
Battista Da Monte had clearly explained in his Commentary to Hippocrates's 
Aphorisms, the perception of pain required the work of the imagination, that 
is, the ability to represent the objects of the senses.?" 


mente aegrotat, si quidem nimiam mentis turbationem, et vehementibus imaginationi- 
bus distractam esse significat, dolorificas causa magna ex parte non sentire: 

36 Daniel Sennert, Medicina practica, in Opera, 4 vols (Lyon, 1650-1656), 3:190b. 

37  InhisCommentary onHippocrates's Aphorisms, Da Monte relied on philosophy (Aristotle, 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, and Themistius) to explain how the feeling of pain could be 
communicated between the body and the mind. See Da Monte, Expectatissimae lectiones, 
fols 22v-23r: 'declarandum modo est quomodo mente aegrotante dolorem non sentiant; 
recurrendum est ad Aristotelem et philosophiam; debetis scire quod omnes sensus par- 
ticulares quinque, tactus, gustus, visus, auditus, olfactus sunt potentiae quae sunt in pati, 
sicuti secundo de anima declarat Aristoteles 118. Recipiunt enim sua obiecta passione, et 
non active: aliud autem est pati, et aliud sentire; nam multa patiuntur quae non sentiunt, 
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Of the various authors who applied themselves to the interpretation of 
Aphorisms 11.6, Cardano is the one who concentrated with particular atten- 
tion on the fine line dividing mental from physical pain. In his Commentary, 
he significantly linked Aphorism 6 to Aphorism 46 of Book 2, where the topic 
addressed by the Hippocratic doctor was a situation—a true ‘paradox’, ac- 
cording to Cardano—in which pain was ‘alleviated by pain, for the more in- 
tense pain made the less intense one imperceptible. Cardano's comparison 
of the two aphorisms is indeed intriguing. For him it was an opportunity to 
tackle the question of how the mind formed mental images of pain: 


Here the path followed by the philosophers (via philosophandi) allows 
me to expand on the topic, first of all because it happens the same when 
the pain of the body (dolor corporis) alleviates the distress of the mind 
(molestia animi). When I was mourning, for instance, I used to hit my 
shins and legs, and that helped a lot. Children who bemoan their being 
dragged away from their home, for they are forced to leave their broth- 
ers and parents, if they are moderately beaten, they lighten their anxiety 
(cura animi) and they do not pine away. And mental pain (dolor animi), 
when it is of a different kind (for instance, when people fear to lose their 
life), removes our attention from the loss of a particular thing, as happens 
to those who, in the middle of a storm, throw goods away of their own 
accord. When in sorrow, therefore, it is possible to receive help from a dif- 
ferent kind of pain (genus doloris), either of the body or of the mind, for 
when pain is of the same kind, it tends to increase. This case is illustrated 
by Livy, who tells the story of the pontifex Fulvius Flaccus, who hanged 
himself because one of his two sons had died in Illyria and the other was 
suffering from a mortal illness. So it seems that even our mind is divided 
into certain spaces, not in its substance (non sui substantia), but by divid- 


veluti lapides et huiusmodi. Sensoria sunt instrumenta quaedam apta ad patiendum ab 
obiectis sensibilibus; potentia vero nobilior est, sensus communis cum imaginatione; 
nam obiectum semper repraesentatur sensui communi, et ab ipso reducitur ad actum. 
Dicebat enim Alexander quod sentire non est pati, sed iudicare; sensorium particulare 
non iudicat, sed tantum afficitur et patitur, et praeparatur in illo, ut iudicet, et antequam 
non sit relatum ad virtutem cognoscitivam, non sentit, et hinc est quod nullus sensus cog- 
noscit se sentire, quoniam tantum passive recipit, quod si active reciperet, cognosceret 
se sentire; quod autem sensus communis et imaginatio requiratur, Themistius est auctor. 
Inquit enim si imaginatio non requireretur, remoto sensili, non amplius remaneret spec- 
trum in homine et imago illius obiecti, et ita imaginativa non retineret speciem, et nisi 
prius virtus cognitiva intrinsice sit illa quae iudicet, non potest sensus particularis sentire, 
quod probatur, quia omnis sensus est communis animae et corpori. 
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ing its thoughts and imaginations (sed disiunctione eorum quae cogitat 
et imaginatur). This is also what I have listed among the advantages of 
having gout, that it assuages us from all other pains of both the mind and 
the body.88 


Cardano's remark about a possible parallelism between the places of the body 
affected by physical pain and the places of the mind affected by mental pain 
is fascinating. He hypothesized that the processes of thought and imagination 
had the power to visualize the raw physicality of the anatomical functions as 
well as to distribute the burden of pain through different mental categories 
and different areas of the body. As explained at the beginning of this chapter, 
pain had the uncanny ability to cross boundaries, between bodily parts, be- 
tween the body and the soul, and between different sources of mental anxiety. 
Above all, Cardano thought that, because of its very characteristic of break- 
ing the seamless continuity of vital processes (whether physical or mental), 
pain laid bare various forms of disconnection (disiunctio) that applied both to 
the body and the soul. This was especially evident when pain heightened or 
numbed consciousness, for consciousness is by definition a division (disiunc- 
tio) between subject and object.?? 

It is precisely at this juncture in Cardano's commentary that the analysis 
took a sudden philological twist, which he used for engaging further with the 
topic of mental and physical pain. He said that in the Latin translation of 
Aphorism 46 (Avo révwv dua ytópevov ui) XATA Tov adTOV TÓTOV, 6 TPOSPOTEPOG 
duavpoî tov étepov), Duobus doloribus simul non eundem locum infestanti- 
bus, vehementior alterum obscurat, two readings were possible: simul eundem 
and simul non eundem, with or without the negation non (that is, the pains 
in question could be in the same part or in different parts). Against Galen’s 
opinion, the former reading had two illustrious supporters in Leoniceno and 


38 Cardano, In Hippocratis aphorismos, 297b—298a. See also De propria vita, in Opera omnia, 
1:6a, ub; Podagrae encomium, in ibid., 224. For other places in Cardano's oeuvre in which 
we find a discussion of pain, see Guido Giglioni, Autobiography as Self-Mastery: Writing, 
Madness, and Method in Girolamo Cardano’ Bruniana et Campanelliana, 7 (2001), 331- 
362 (351-352). The story of Fulvius Flaccus is reported in Livy, Ab urbe condita libri, XLII. 
xxviii.10—13. 

39  Brasavola explains the advantage that comes from engaging with two different sources of 
pain at the same time in terms of a ‘diversion’ (diversio): ‘Sed hic petes quid emolumenti 
habeatur ex hoc aphorismo. Respondemus, ex eo haberi posse, dolorem quandoque au- 
ferri aut demulceri per diversionem, quia dolor vehementior ad minus vehementem nihil 
aliud facit quam quod ab illo et spiritus animales et humores divertit, et ipse tanquam 
cucurbitula ad se trahit’ (In octo libros aphorismorum Hippocratis, 329). 
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Brasavola.*° The Greek original, however, seemed to justify both versions (‘the 
Greek codex [has] both’, confirmed Cardano), so that on this matter ‘both 
Galen and reason' had reasons for criticizing one of the two possible views. 
Et Galenus et ratio reluctatur: this was a situation of interpretative ambigu- 
ity that confirmed the oracular nature of Hippocrates's aphorisms and suited 
Cardano's exegetic style: 


that man can be afflicted in the same part by two pains at the same time 
is denied by Galen in such absolute terms that he should have demon- 
strated the reason why. For to me this does not seem to be the case, al- 
though the man in question distinguishes the two pains only by reason. 
For if someone who is in pain is cut, he perceives both the smart of the 
wound and the pain; and yet the pains blend together and they become 
compounded pains, something that, for this reason, patients do not know 
how to describe. For instance, if a dull ache blends with an acute one at 
the same time, the result is the image of an uncertain but oppressing pain 
(imago incerti, sed molesti doloris).4! 


Cardano referred to other examples of compounded pain in his commentary, 
as when cupping glasses (cucurbitulae) are applied on the wounds of ‘wretch- 
ed oarsmen' who have been whipped during a voyage. All these cases demon- 
strated that different kinds of pain had the ability to coalesce into one source 
of physical and mental distress. Once again, the experience of pain seemed to 
suggest that the boundaries of the mental and the physical were in fact blurry. 
Relying on the imagination's power to rearrange the places of pain within the 
mind and the body (the latter as reflected by the mind), the soul could dissolve 
physical and conceptual distances and hold the whole network of vital func- 
tions together: 


There is no doubt that a pain that is located very close to another one 
increases the latter, but we need to discuss why this is still the case even 
when pains are distant from each other, and also whether the lesser pain 
assuages the greater one or not, and why it is the case that everyone feels 
worse when he is affected by many rather than one pain. Although the 


40 Galen, In aphorismos Hippocratis (tr. Leoniceno), sig. Gar, fol. 23r; Brasavola, In octo li- 
bros aphorismorum Hippocratis, 327. Fuchs reads 'Si gemini dolores simul, non tamen in 
eodem loco fiant, qui vehementior est, alterum obscurat' (Galen, Aphorismorum sectiones 
septem, tr. Fuchs, 163). 

41 Cardano, In Hippocratis aphorismos, 298a. 
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parts of the body are most close to each other, they are so different as if 
they were very far from one another, especially if they are not of the same 
nature, like flesh and bones. And yet the soul is one, in the head and the 
feet as well as in the eyes and the eyelids.*? 


In Cardano's opinion, the power of the soul was especially revealed in the 
strange economy of pain: some pains combined together to create a more in- 
tense feeling of pain, some others counterbalanced each other to the point 
that one prevailed over the other. In both cases, the faculties of representa- 
tion could bear the brunt of pain at various level —the senses, the imagination, 
memory and the intellect—by offering visibility and even words to unexpect- 
ed and disruptive episodes of anatomical change. 


3 Iam in Pain, therefore I am Alive 


Among the examples of early modern uses of Hippocratic wisdom, one of the 
most original is provided by Francisco Vallés, a leading light in the medical 
Renaissance of sixteenth-century Spain. Vallés, who in 1557 succeeded De Vega 
in the chair of medicine in Alcalá and was appointed personal physician to 
Philipp 11 in1572, published in 1562 his cosmological summa, De iis quae scripta 
sunt physice in libris sacris, sive sacra philosophia ('Sacred Philosophy, or On 
What Has Been Written in the Bible Pertaining to Natural Philosophy"). The 
treatise contains a section devoted to the difference between humans and ani- 
mals where Vallés, while framing his discussion about the senses and animal 
life, significantly referred to the ancient Aristotelian Strato of Lampsacus (c. 
335-c. 269). Vallés used Strato, the third head of the peripatetic school after 
Aristotle—and probably the most physicalist among his followers—to argue 
that 'there cannot be any sense faculty without the mind (quod sensus sine 
mente esse non possit): This principle, Vallés continued, had been taken as the 
main foundation (praecipuum fundamentum) by those philosophers—and 
Vallés agreed with them—for whom all animals participated in reason (anima- 
lia omnia ratione participare).^? Animals were certainly deemed to be endowed 


42 Ibid. 

43 Francisco Vallés, De iis que scripta sunt physice in libris sacris, sive sacra philosophia (Turin, 
1587), 412. Valles refers to Cicero, De natura deorum, Lxxi.35: ‘Strato, is qui physicus ap- 
pellatur, qui omnem vim divinam in natura sitam esse censet, quae causas gignendi, au- 
gendi, minuendi habeat, sed careat omni sensu et figura.’ On Válles's natural philosophy, 
see Cathleen M. Crowther, 'Sacred Philosophy, Secular Theology: The Mosaic Physics of 
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with the senses, but their sentient performances were so sophisticated that 
they manifested a clear use of higher intellectual faculties. If they used the 
senses, so the argument went, they also had a mind. In this discussion, Vallés 
introduced Hippocrates's aphorism to corroborate his thesis that the senses 
could not be separated from the mind in any way, for otherwise one would not 
be able to feel pain. Indeed, as Hippocrates had said, if we didn't feel physical 
pain when we were supposed to feel it, it meant that our mind was ill.^^ The 
same argument can be found a century later in William Harvey's Exercitationes 
de generatione animalium (‘Exercises on the Reproduction of Animals’, 1651). In 
that work, the anatomist famed for his discovery of the circulation of the 
blood, elaborated the very original notion of ‘unsentient sentience' (sensus 
sine sensu), a form of elementary reactivity that, in his opinion, was evident in 
all vital operations (such as the natural throbbing of the blood, the innate con- 
tractility of the fibres, and the unremitting digestive and vegetative operations 
of the body). These reactions indicated that, contrary to what had been antici- 
pated by previous physicians and philosophers, the processes of bodily life had 
a significant role in prompting purposeful and intentional actions. Phrasing 
once again this point in the form of a paradox, mental distress was for Harvey 
a sign of a deeper and wiser activity underlying the operations of the senses. 
One can easily recognize the familiar pattern of Hippocrates's maxim tacitly 
embedded in Harvey's argument: 


one should assume that what happens to those people who are mentally 
ill (mens aegrotat) or agitated by some powerful passion of the mind, to 
the point that they do not feel any pain, nor do they perceive (animad- 
vertant) what occurs to their senses, happens also in this kind of sense 
perception [i.e., the unconscious one], which for this reason we distin- 
guish from the animal sense. We observe this form of sense perception in 


Levinus Lemnius (1505-1568) and Francisco Valles (1524-1592), in Nature and Scripture 
in the Abrahamic Religions: Up to 1700, eds Jitse M. van der Meer and Scott Mandelbrote 
(Leiden, 2008), 2:397—428, at 412-422; Victor Navarro Brotóns, ‘Continuity and Change in 
Cosmological Ideas in Spain between the Sixteenth and the Seventeenth Centuries: The 
Impact of Celestial Novelties, in Change and Continuity in Early Modern Cosmology, ed. 
Patrick J. Boner (Dordrecht, 2011), 33-50, at 48. 

44 Francisco Vallés, Sacra philosophia, 412: ‘Videtur autem non posse mens separari a sensu, 
quandoquidem ut Hippocrates dicit, qui parte aliqua corporis dolentes dolorem non sen- 
tiunt, iis mens aegrotat. For Vallés, one cannot really distinguish humans from animals as 
rational from irrational beings, for one cannot really separate ‘rational’ from ‘sensible’ 
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zoophytes, also known as plant-animals, such as the sensitive plant [i.e., 
mimosa pudica], sponges and similar creatures.*5 


Here Harvey advanced the unusual hypothesis that people who lost their mind 
were in fact reconnecting with the very root of knowledge and life, what he 
called the sensus sine sensu, the unconscious perception underlying all natural 
processes. This meant that, like Vallés, Harvey detected a continuity in nature 
between the exercise of the senses and the mind, and, again like Vallés, Harvey 
interpreted this continuity as a confirmation that nature as a whole had from 
the beginning been created as a force capable of responding to the stimuli of 
sense objects. 

Taking my lead from the way Vallés rephrased Strato's argument, i.e., quod 
sensus sine mente esse non possit (‘that the senses cannot be without the mind"), 
I will now divide the rest of the exegetic responses to Hippocrates's aphorism 
into two main interpretative fronts, depending on the respective roles that the 
readers assigned to the mind and the senses. For some readers, Hippocrates in- 
tended to stress the power of the senses to affect the mind (which I may para- 
phrase by changing Vallés's motto into 'non esse mentem sine sensu"). Others, 
as we have already seen with Vallés and Harvey, found in Hippocrates's saying 
a confirmation that the senses were already performing meaningful, almost 
intentional operations, even when they seemed to be at their simplest ('non 
esse sensum sine mente"). 

In the Commentary on Hippocrates's Aphorisms long attributed to Oribasius 
(c. 320—403), physician to Julian the Apostate, the author who later came to 
be known as pseudo-Oribasius had pointed out that the senses were capable 
of affecting the mind directly through the faculty of memory.^$ This com- 
mentary was quite known during the Renaissance and in 1535 was translat- 
ed into Latin by the renowned anatomist and humanist Johann Winter von 
Andernach (1505-1574), who was still convinced that the text had been writ- 
ten by Oribasius. In discussing Aphorisms 11.6, the anonymous commenta- 
tor anticipated a possible objection to the aphorism: How can Hippocrates 
claim that the brain was not affected, when the mind was so closely related 
to the senses? Pseudo-Oribasius's question was of course rhetorical, for he 


45 William Harvey, De generatione animalium, in Opera omnia, ed. the Royal College of 
Physicians (London, 1766), 451-452. 

46 Very convincingly, Leonhart Fuchs gave his reasons (especially the evident temporal dis- 
crepancies) for rejecting Oribasius as the author of the commentary on Hippocrates's 
aphorisms. See Leonhart Fuchs to Johann Precht, in Galen, Aphorismorum sectiones sep- 
tem, sig. aa3r-v. 
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had no doubt that a part of the brain was in fact altered (particulam cerebri 
pati) and that it was altered as a result of its being closely tied to the senses.*” 
In the early modern period, pseudo-Oribasius's query was further examined by 
the Spanish physician Juan Huarte de San Juan (1529-1588), author of a popu- 
lar treatise on Galenic socio-biology, Examen de ingenios para las ciencias (‘An 
Appraisal of the Natural Aptitudes for the Sciences’), published originally in 
1575 and then in a revised form in 1594 after it had been subjected to severe 
ecclesiastical censures. Huarte resorted to the Hippocratic aphorism to reas- 
sert the centrality of the sense of touch in all the operations of animal life 
and knowledge. I quote from the 1698 English translation by Edward Bellamy 
(Richard Carew's late sixteenth-century version is in fact a translation of the 
Italian 1586 version by Camillo Camilli, a poet in the tradition of Petrarch and 
Torquato Tasso): 


And Feeling (el tacto) being the Sentinel that discovers to a Man the Good 
or Ill done to him, he cannot be without it: So that being Frozen with 
Cold, or Burnt up with Heat, or Dying away with Hunger, or Thirst; he is 
not sensible of any of these Inconveniences, because he has nothing to 
report them to him. In such a state, Hippocrates says, the Soul neglects its 
Charge, and whereas its Duty is to Animate the Body, and to impart to it 
Sense and Motion, yet neverthless it leaves it wholly destitute and unpro- 
vided of any Succours. They who are hurt in any Part of the Body, and feel 
no Pain, assuredly are distempered in Mind.48 


Mental distemper depended on a malfunctioning of the sensory apparatus. 
Feeling through the sense of touch (el tacto) was for Huarte the primordial 
indication of life and self-preservation. The absence of any tactile perception 
meant therefore the end of the mind. 


47 Pseudo-Oribasius, Commentaria in Aphorismos Hippocratis, ed. Johann Winter of 
Andernach (Basel, 1535), 53-54. 

48 Juan Huarte de San Juan, Examen de Ingenios: or, The Tryal of Wits. Discovering the Great 
Differences of Wits among Men, and what Sort of Learning Suits Best with Each Genius, tr. 
[Edward] Bellamy (London, 1698), 76-77. See Juan Huarte de San Juan, Examen de in- 
genios para las ciencias, ed. Guillermo Serés (Madrid, 1989), 261-262: ‘Y siendo el tacto 
la centinela que descubre al hombre quién es el que le hace bien o mal, no se puede 
aprovechar de él; y así, estando helado de frío, o abrasándose de calor, o muerto de ham- 
bre, pasa por ello sin sentirlo, porque no hay quien le avise. En esta disposición, dice 
Hipócrates quae el ánima no hace lo que está obligada, pues siendo su oficio animar el 
cuerpo y darle sentido y movimiento, lo deja desemparado: quicumque dolentes parte ali- 
qua corporis, omnino dolorem non sentiunt, iis mens aegrotat. 
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Among the authors who thought that in that particular aphorism Hippocrates 
was concerned with the mind more than with the senses, I would like to men- 
tion Jean Fernel (1497-1558), physician to both King Henrit1 and Queen 
Catherine de’ Medici, who quoted Hippocrates's sentence in his Physiologia 
(1554) to elucidate the nature of sense perception (sensus): 


All senses share this characteristic, that they perceive by being affected 
(perpetiendo), for every sense is first affected by the quality of the subject- 
ed body and undergoes a change (mutatio). This change, however, is not 
yet sense (sensus); sense is the apprehension and awareness of change 
that occurs next.49 


Fernel used Hippocrates's aphorism to stress the role of the brain in shaping 
our sensory universe, for even the simplest sensation was in fact for him al- 
ready an act of judgment involving an assessment of perceptual information. 
In doing so, he reinforced Galen's original interpretation, for in his reading 
the senses were in fact a work of the mind, in turn located within the brain. 
However, while Galen had hailed Plato as the restorer of Hippocratic medical 
probity, for Fernel Plato was the antidote against the biological determinism 
that, in his opinion, was plaguing contemporary receptions of Galenism.5° 
Like Fernel, the English philosopher Francis Bacon (1561-1626) mentioned 
the Hippocratic maxim to emphasize the power of the mind. In this case, 
though, the quotation came with a warning. Indeed, Bacon gave an ironic 
twist to his interpretation of the aphorism. While debating, in the middle of 
his Advancement of Learning (1605), various possible strategies for ‘medicining’ 
the mind, namely, on how to train the mind for the daunting task of know- 
ing the world and human nature, Bacon quoted Hippocrates: Qui gravi morbo 
correpti dolores non sentiunt, iis mens aegrotat.?! Bacon's Latin translation— 
gravi morbo correpti—(which seems a rendering of his own making) simplifies 
somehow the original, for Hippocrates had not mentioned any grave morbum, 


49 Jean Fernel, Physiologia, trans. John M. Forrester, intr. John Henry (Philadelphia, 2003), 
474: 'Hoc igitur omni sensui commune est, ut perpetiendo sentiat: primum enim sensus 
omnis ab subiecti corporis qualitatibus afficitur mutationemque subit. Haec ista muta- 
tio sensus nondum est, sed quae fit eius apprehensio atque cognitio' (the translation is 
mine). 

50 On Fernel's understanding of sense perception, see Guido Giglioni, ‘Sense: Renaissance 
Views of Sense Perception, in Renaissance Keywords, ed. Ita Mac Carthy (Oxford, 2013), 
13-28. 

51 Francis Bacon, The Advancement of Learning, ed. Michael Kiernan (Oxford, 2000), 149. 
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‘serious illness, but had in mind patients suffering from some bodily ailment 
(moveovtés TI to} gwpatoç) seen as the cause of sensory distress. Bacon's em- 
phasis on the gravity of the illness, however, had a precise reason, for he used 
Hippocrates to reject the Stoic ideal of desensitized sages, who through the 
practice of apatheia were confident they could become inured to pain, be it 
physical or mental. Again, if one has lost the ability to be affected by things and 
events—especially disturbing and vexing ones—he must have lost his mind. 
As evidenced by the contrasting therapies of the soul devised by the Stoics 
and Bacon, the act of overcoming pain (both physical and mental) through the 
mind was open to different, indeed opposite interpretations.5? 

In his Commentary on Hippocrates's Aphorisms, pseudo-Oribasius had 
distinguished three cases in which pain could escape the attention of the 
mind: when pain was too small (parvitas); when it was too strong (nimietas); 
and when it was forgotten (oblivio), as happened with people leading ascet- 
ic lives and who were capable of abstracting from their bodily conditions.53 
Pseudo-Oribasius, as I have pointed out, had identified a special link be- 
tween pain and memory. As the faculty that had the ability to recall or ignore 
previously received sensory information, the memory could assuage the im- 
pact of particularly strong and unsettling experiences by prompting a most 
subtle art of oblivion. The double nature of memory, as a faculty situated 
at the boundary between the senses and the mind, was later highlighted by 
Johann Peter Lange, who in his collection of learned witticisms, Democritus 
ridens (1649), suggested an interpretation very similar to that already indi- 
cated by Cardano, for he argued that particularly vehement passions, espe- 
cially those related to death (timor atque formidatio mortis), could make us 
oblivious of present physical pain. And like Cardano, Lange, too, combined 
Aphorisms 11.6 and 11.46 in his analysis: 


I have often noted that those who have a part of their body being am- 
putated or a tooth extracted hardly perceive pain before and during the 
operation, for the human mind is so affected by fear that they do not 
feel pain at all. Hippocrates says that when two pains occupy the same 
place, the stronger weakens the feebler one. This is because, according 
to Galen, the power of the senses (vis sensibilis) is wholly absorbed in 
dealing with the most vehement pain. And this, too, happens to us in af- 
flictions (moerores), which are like pains of the mind alone, without the 


52 See Guido Giglioni, ‘Medicine of the Mind in Early Modern Philosophy; in The Routledge 
Handbook of the Stoic Tradition, ed. John Sellars (London, 2016), 189-203. 
53  Pseudo-Oribasius, Commentaria in Aphorismos Hippocratis, 54. 
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body (veluti dolores quidam solius animi, sine corpore). Therefore, in those 
people who are seized by some excessive fear, the mind, that is, the inner 
faculty (mens sive interna facultas), is somehow suffering (aliquo modo 
laborant), and no one should be surprised if the pain becomes less strong 
and almost fails to be perceived (obscuretur, et fere non sentiatur). This is 
something that Hippocrates says: 'Those who, suffering from bodily pain, 
for the most part do not feel pain are mentally ill’ (Quicunque parte aliqua 
corporis dolente, dolorem fere non sentiunt, iis mens aegrotat). In fearful 
people, however, when fear fades away, the sensation of pain (doloris sen- 
sus) gradually comes back.54 


In very different ways, and coming from very different traditions, Pseudo- 
Oribasius and Lange laid emphasis on two specific faculties of the mind— 
memory and imagination, respectively—to show how the mind was able to 
acquire control over pain, be it physical or emotional. If rightly handled, mem- 
ory could be induced to loosen its grip on the most traumatic events in one's 
life, those occurring in the immediate present as well as those that had hap- 
pened in the past. The imagination, on the other hand, when overpowered by 
violent passions (including fear), had the energy to decentre the focus of pain. 
In this case, though, it wasn't completely clear whether resorting to emotional 
shock therapy was worth the removal of physical pain. 


4 Conclusion: I am not in Pain, therefore I am not Alive 


When one starts examining the short maxim on pain from the Hippocratic 
collection and the various interpretations that succeeding generations of read- 
ers have given to it, it becomes clear that the aphorism thrives in ambiguity. 
It can be read either as a proof that the mind is just a more abstract instan- 
tiation of the broader faculty of sense perception, or as supporting the view 
that the senses are an integral part of the rational soul and that intelligence is 
already at work in every part of nature. More specifically, the slightly disorient- 
ing feeling that emerges from reading this aphorism concerns the situation in 
which one is in pain without being aware of it. The body undergoes a condi- 
tion of physical suffering and the mind reacts with stupor. It is a state in which 
the dissociation between knowledge and reality reaches such a level of self- 
delusion that even the primary functions of sense perception shut down. An 
individual does not perceive the pain of the body, either because the mind has 


54 Lange, Democritus ridens, 368—369. 
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attained a condition of ascetic self-abstraction that allows it to be completely 
withdrawn from the senses, or because the ordinary communication between 
the mind and the senses is pathologically altered. In the first case, the indiffer- 
ence to pain is testament to the mind's power of self-mastery. In the second 
case, the mind's inability to perceive the body in pain is evidence of a men- 
tal disorder. There are obvious social and moral implications in these kinds of 
considerations. One might say, as Bacon did in his Advancement of Learning, 
that a dehumanized form of moral indifference, advocated by philosophers 
chasing ideals of mental disembodiment, can in fact be a form of madness. 
Someone else, as seen with Fernel and Lange, would counter that the mental 
power of abstraction provides a healthy control over pain. Yet other authors, 
such as Vallés and Harvey, reaffirmed the value of the senses, especially when 
the perception of pain is involved; for, if the senses feel pain, then they are bet- 
ter equipped to deal with reality than the mind, which, by contrast, is either 
lost in delusions of freedom and serenity when the body is signalling distress, 
or crippled in a state of complete stupefaction. 

By way of conclusion, it may be interesting here to point out that in 1902, 
the German poet and playwright Hugo von Hofmannsthal (1874-1929) was par- 
ticularly struck by the passage in the Advancement of Learning where Bacon 
had quoted Aphorisms 11.6, for he used that aphorism in his fictional letter to 
Francis Bacon by Philip, Lord Chandos, ‘the younger son of the Earl of Bath’. In 
this work, the character Chandos wrote to his friend Bacon to apologize for 'his 
complete abandonment of literary activity:5* Hofmannsthal imagined that, in 
writing to Lord Chandos, Bacon had ended his letter with Hippocrates's apho- 
rism and had recommended his friend to resort to medical treatment to sharp- 
en the senses and reawaken his exhausted inner self. In his reply to Bacon, the 
fictional Lord Chandos expanded on the particular nature of his condition: he 
felt he had lost the ability to strike the right balance between form and matter, 
not just in his art, but in his cognitive life as a whole, which used to be a con- 
trolled symbiosis of imagination and reality, of the ‘mental’ and the ‘physical’ 
Now everything in his life seemed to escape his grasp; sensations, ideas, and 
words were deserting him completely. Chandos's disease was the complete in- 
ability ‘to think or to speak of anything coherently'59 It was the experience of 
the senses disintegrating before his own eyes. 

To go back to Hippocrates's aphorism one last time, when the distance 
between the mind and the body grows pathologically wide, the senses and the 


55 Hugo von Hofmannsthal, The Lord Chandos Letter and Other Writings, tr. Joel Rotenberg 
(New York, 2005), 117. 
56 Hofmannsthal, Lord Chandos Letter, 120-121. 
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mind become unable to communicate with each other and to share the expe- 
rience of pain. The inability to feel the body in pain is not a mark of wisdom 
or control, as Bacon had intimated in his anti-Stoic reading of the Hippocratic 
text, but a sign of disconnection between reality and perception, a disconnec- 
tion that deadens physical sensation and numbs the mind. And this is pre- 
cisely what Lord Chandos, the fictional correspondent of Bacon, had painfully 
pointed out in his letter. 


CHAPTER 16 
Life in Prison: Cardano, Tasso and Campanella 


Germana Ernst T 


Three very different figures shared the same fate of imprisonment and seclu- 
sion, albeit for different reasons and varying lengths of time.* Just before turning 
seventy, Girolamo Cardano spent several months in the Inquisition's prisons at 
Bologna on account of suspicions about the orthodoxy of his religious positions. 
Because of his psychological instability, Torquato Tasso was committed for seven 
years to the hospital of Sant'Anna at the behest of Alfsonso 11 d'Este, duke of 
Ferrara. And Tommaso Campanella lived for many years in the prisons of Naples 
after he was found guilty of organising a revolt against Spanish rule in his native 
Calabria. For each, detention was a painful and dramatic experience, one that 
deeply affected his life and led him to reflect upon its meaning. 

In his dialogue Carcer, inspired by the classical genre of the consolatio, yet 
itself a work of significant originality, Cardano attempts to find arguments to 
explain and justify human misfortune. By placing such misfortunes within 
the broader context of divine justice, which always finds its way into history, 
albeit unpredictably, he shows that even in the face of very difficult circum- 
stances the wise man always finds it possible to express the most authentic 
and profound virtue. Aware of his own suffering, Tasso employs his literary 
activity against the obsessions and ghosts of melancholy, stung by a court that 
refused to recognize his literary worth and treated his requests with indiffer- 
ence. Soon after the failed revolt, Campanella reflects upon the inevitable con- 
flict between prophets and wise men who carry a message of truth, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, tyrannical princes driven by their ambition for power, 
who end up persecuting anyone who witnesses their ineptitude. 


1 Cardano: Prison, Philosophy and Virtue 


Puton trial after the denunciation of his De rerum varietate, Girolamo Cardano 
was incarcerated in the Inquisition's prison in Bologna between 1570 and 1571. 
It was during this time that he wrote the Latin dialogue Carcer, which remained 


* My grateful thanks go to Jean-Paul De Lucca, who translated this chapter and joins me in 


paying tribute to Jill A. Kraye. 
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unpublished until very recently.! The two interlocutors are Hieronymus, the au- 
thor's namesake and mouthpiece, and Lucilius, who represents Lucillo Filalteo, 
a humanist scholar who had been Cardano's university colleague at Pavia and 
who had also spent time in prison in the early 1560s.? Although Cardano wrote 
the work when he found himself in a situation similar to that experienced by 
his friend almost a decade earlier, he chose to set it during the period of the 
latter's imprisonment and prior to his own. This fiction creates a rather sugges- 
tive effect: due to the unstated analogy between the two situations, Lucilius, 
though retaining his identity, is portrayed both as a double and an alter ego of 
Cardano himself, an exchange of roles that produces a subtle mirror effect. The 
two figures facing each other thus embody the debate within the philosopher's 
own mind, as he questions himself about his difficult experiences. In order 
to bring clarity and comfort to himself he projects the dialogue into the past, 
imagining his experience as one shared with his old friend. 

The dialogue starts with Hieronymus's visit to his friend in prison. As soon 
as he meets him he cannot help but express his sympathy. His imprisonment 
is a misfortune added to others: old age, poverty, and the death of his son. The 
two protagonists engage in a deep conversation full of questions, doubts, and 
reflections. In an apparently paradoxical manner, it is Lucilius who, throughout 
the dialogue, comforts the friend who expresses sorrow for him, by showing 
him how the misfortunes he endures have their positive aspects. His affirma- 
tions are sustained by a rich array of examples that refer to well-known and 
less famous figures, historical events, and family anecdotes. As in many other 
works by Cardano these apparently heterogeneous elements come together to 
create a unique canvas of great originality. 

At first, Lucilius confesses, he felt as though the world had crashed down 
around him, but after recovering from his initial shock he began to reflect in 
a calmer manner. Many illustrious figures of the past had suffered unjust ac- 
cusations after putting themselves at the service of mortal men. He recalls the 
persecutions of Anaxagoras and Hippocrates (who was stripped of everything 
he owned and forced into exile by the same Athenians whom he had saved 
from the plague) and, of course, the death of Socrates. One of the most famous 
wise prisoners was Boethius, who was accused of plotting together with his 
father-in-law Symmachus against King Theodoric. Closer to Cardano's times, 


1 Girolamo Cardano, Carcer, eds Marialuisa Baldi, Guido Canziani, and Eugenio Di Rienzo 
(Florence, 2014). See the introductory essays by Di Rienzo and Baldi for an outline of the 
work's contents and Canziani's essay for the dating of the text. 

2 Silvia Fazzo, ‘Lucillo Filalteo, interlocutore del Carcer, in Girolamo Cardano. Le opere, le fonti, 
la vita, eds Marialuisa Baldi and Guido Canziani (Milan, 1999), 427-453. 
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the conflict between philosophy and power had been confirmed by the dra- 
matic execution of Thomas More, whose story ‘cannot be read without shed- 
ding tears? 

In order to offset these injustices, Lucilius not only recalls reverse cases 
when sovereigns favoured wise men and their studies—such as Alexander 
the Great in antiquity and the Medici of Florence in more recent times—but 
also expresses his firm trust that divine justice is ever-present, although at 
times hidden, in human events. Recalling Plutarch's On the Delays of Divine 
Vengeance (De sera numinis vindicta), he affirms his conviction that crimes are 
always punished sooner or later, and sometimes in unexpected ways. The un- 
just death of honest persons is often followed by misfortunes that befall those 
responsible and their people: the Athenians who ruled over Greece were first 
defeated by the Spartans and later conquered by the Romans; an early death 
had claimed the life of King Theodoric, who died terrorised by remorse; and 
the kingdom of England had fallen prey to disorder after the death of More. 
Trusting that nothing happens without God's will, one must endure calamities 
with equanimity and strength and renounce vengeance for the injuries suf- 
fered. Whilst recalling that those who harm us cause more harm to themselves 
than to us, insofar as they are unjust and wicked violators of human and divine 
laws, we ought to make an effort to imitate the gods, ‘who, being most blessed 
and living a very happy life, do not seek vengeance for the harm caused to 
them even though it is within their power to do so.4 

After his initial despair, Lucilius began to think that prison might be a privi- 
leged (though secret) path to heaven. Peter and Paul each endured imprison- 
ment far harsher than his, and anchorites such as Anthony, Hilarion, and even 
Jerome—whom he refers to as his inspiration—had chosen to spend long pe- 
riods of time in deserted places, nourished only by bread and water. Scientists 
such as Thabit, who spent forty-three years on a cliff to explore the movements 
of the stars, had endured severe conditions of isolation, as did wise men such 
as the Indian Brahmins and the Ethiopian Gymnosophists, and legislators such 
as Numa, Pythagoras, and Minos. 

Solitude and lack of freedom are not negative elements per se, nor are they 
exclusive characteristics of imprisonment. On the contrary, one can say that 
everyone lives in multiple prisons. Not only is the soul a prisoner of the body 
and prone to becoming a slave to vice, but in our lifetimes we are restricted 
to a portion of the earth, which in turn is nothing more than an irrelevant 
point within infinite celestial spaces. Moreover, freedom can be limited by any 
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number of distressing situations, such as when those who suffer gout are un- 
able to move and are constrained to dwell within the four corners of their bed. 
Similarly, oarsmen in chains are forced to row in the galleys day and night, 
exposed to unbearable heat and cold, heavy storms, freezing winds, repeated 
threats and whippings, and the constant fear of shipwreck and pirates, as they 
eat mouldy bread and drink putrid water.5 

But for those who know how to face life's challenges, even the very cruel con- 
dition of slavery may serve as an opportunity to exhibit such virtues as courage 
and shrewdness. Lucilius recounts the incredible escape—worthy of an excit- 
ing film script—of one of his servants, a certain Horatius, who had served on 
the Turkish triremes. As he lay imprisoned in his dungeon, Horatius managed 
to free himself and his companions by breaking the first link of the chain that 
held them captive, using a blade he had hidden for years inside a piece of bread. 
Climbing the boundary wall with relative ease, the escapees sought refuge in 
a nearby forest. For six days their persecutors pursued them with dogs. From 
the treetops, Horatius and his companions caught sight of a ship approaching 
in the distance; they rushed to it and seized it. During their journey at sea they 
managed to elude Turkish checkpoints along the Bosphorus; with great skill 
and some luck, they escaped the assault of two galleys and finally reached the 
shores of Sicily safe and sound.® 

There are times when a fairytale brightness lightens the horror and dark- 
ness of places of confinement, whether underground corridors, iron cages, 
fortresses, or towers. The names given to such places were enough to trigger 
dread and terror, as in the case of the so-called 'Oven' built on the orders of 
Galeazzo Sforza, who, by a tragic irony of fate, would later be imprisoned 
there.” Hieronymus recounts an almost prodigious event that befell his grand- 
father, a true story, he claims, that was told to him by his mother. In his old 
age, Giacomo Micherio, who was in the service of the Sforza family, was briefly 
imprisoned by the French. He was locked up in a cold and damp tower where 
he was sure to freeze to death. He only managed to escape such a lonely and 
pitiful end thanks to a small lamb who visited him every night, slept on his 
chest, and kept him warm until dawn.? 

When Lucilius expresses his fear of losing all his possessions and becom- 
ing poor, it is Hieronymus's turn to console him: poverty, he says, should be 
counted among the lesser evils. He himself did not hesitate to turn down large 
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sums of money that the kings of England and Denmark offered him, on ac- 
count of the fact that these rulers had broken ties with the pope. Poverty does 
not stand in the way of happiness, which consists not of riches but of virtue 
and security: it is always best to have just so much as is necessary to lead a life 
of serene moderation. It is not surprising, then, that the oracle of Apollo had 
declared that the happiest of all men was a peasant called Aglaus of Psophis, 
who lived in a little cottage in a remote place together with his wife and chil- 
dren. He tended his field and enjoyed the love and affection of his dear ones 
in a condition of serene self-sufficiency, free from any anguish caused by ‘the 
misfortunes of friends, or the snares laid by enemies, or fear of the powerful.’ 

A prisoner endures great suffering: he is ignored as though he were dead, he 
is subject to the will of others and made to live in a dirty and dark place, 
he is uncertain whether he will be freed, he is exposed to the dangers of fires 
and earthquakes, and he is tormented by the thought of living in shame and 
disgrace if and when he is liberated. Yet these negative aspects of imprison- 
ment could equally apply to those who live a gloomy and unstable life full of 
dangers, worries, and conflicts outside the prison walls. Moreover, as Lucilius 
says in a passage of poetic delicacy, it is possible to enjoy little, gentle plea- 
sures even within the confines of prison. With very little money, he observes, 
one can buy a small bouquet of flowers; their scent and beauty bring joy, 
even as they wilt away (for they normally do not last longer than three days), 
reminding us of the quick passage of time. Or else one can keep a little gold- 
fish, trapped in a bowl as though in its own little prison, or a chub (which can 
live for many years if its water is changed frequently). Even the colours and 
chirps of a goldfinch or a skylark can bring happiness, as does a little dog that 
grows fond of us.!° Moreover, one of the sweetest parts of life, which occupies 
a good deal of our time and is of great relief, is sleep. One is lord and master 
of one's own nights whether one is free or imprisoned: ‘Sleep makes everyone 
equal, subjects and princes, poor and rich, prisoners and free men, servants 
and lords’! 

Prison is by all accounts a harsh ordeal, but those whom the gods love must 
suffer many calamities, and nothing can be truly sweet without the experience 
of difficulty. Prison, moreover, offers some good opportunities. For instance, it 
helps us to discern who our true friends are and to distinguish between those 
who love us sincerely and the flatterers or those who despise us or hate us, 
who, while pretending to pity us, take pride in having foreseen our ills and offer 
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us foolish advice. Our health, too, may benefit from the restrictions of a prison 
cell. A simple and reduced diet is helpful for a healthier and longer life. As 
evidence of this, Lucilius narrates the recent case of a man who had been im- 
prisoned by the French: he was thrown into a cramped cell with a tiny window 
as its only source of light and a bundle of wood and hay for a bed. Food was 
brought to him by a woman who was the only person who knew about the se- 
cret cell, and the paltry sum of money she had was barely enough fora piece of 
bread each day. But the prisoner somehow managed to save up enough to buy 
some nuts, a bit of salt, and an egg once a week. In this way he felt he was eat- 
ing a sumptuous meal! The man had been imprisoned when he was still young, 
rich, and suffering from gout. He left prison—almost by accident—twenty-six 
years later, completely cured of his malady.!2 

‘Like a fire of the right intensity that is merry, pleasant and useful’, Cardano 
writes in Carcer, ‘a short imprisonment can be compared to absinthe or ol- 
ives in brine or a sweet wine.!3 Unless the time spent in prison is too long or 
its conditions too harsh, one of its great advantages is that one can devote 
time to study. Not only does concentration eliminate or at least mitigate the 
pain of incarceration, but it is only from writing and from books that real 
human glory originates; that which derives from other events, in fact, is vain, 
unstable, and impermanent. More importantly, prison allows us to be less tor- 
mented by the fear of death and provides us with the opportunity to reorder 
our thoughts before facing the great journey that awaits us while discarding 
all the 'ornaments and accessories' accumulated over a lifetime that we will 
have to abandon in any event. By forcing us to choose only what really counts 
and by increasing our awareness that worldly things are in a continual flux, 
prison affords us time to engage in a more intimate and trusting dialogue with 
God, exhorting us to turn away from earthly gloom towards divine splendour 
and 'those extremely vast and luminous kingdoms, the Sun, the Moon, the 
fixed and wandering stars, all quiet, eternal, calm, with that soft sound deriv- 
ing from the immense rotation of so many spheres.!4 


2 Tasso: The Ghosts of Melancholy 


Tasso's confinement in the hospital of Sant'Anna at Ferrara is the most famous 
and dramatic episode of his tormented life. The young Torquato had followed 
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his father Bernardo, a famed man of letters who had been stripped of his pos- 
sessions and forced into political exile from the kingdom of Naples, in his seem- 
ingly endless peregrinations. As he moved from one place to another Tasso 
would attend various universities and academies, visit renowned scholars, and 
acquaint himself with the most celebrated courts of his time, such as that of 
Urbino, where Baldassare Castiglione had set his Cortegiano. Always in search 
of elusive stability, Tasso at last settled at Ferrara where he first entered the ser- 
vice of Cardinal Luigi d'Este. In 1572 he entered the employ of Duke Alfonso 11. 

Tasso's psychological instability became evident by 1577, when he threat- 
ened a servant with a knife and showed clear signs of increasing religious 
scrupulosity and a pronounced persecution complex. He would regularly flee 
and then return to court. The situation escalated in February, 1579, when Tasso 
returned once more to Ferrara as preparations for the duke's third marriage, 
to Margherita Gonzaga, were underway. Feeling he had not been welcomed 
with the respect and affection he deserved, he suffered a nervous breakdown 
and began hurling abuse at some important figures at court. He immediately 
expressed regret for the 'false, crazy, and careless words' he had uttered in his 
furious rage,! but the duke decided nonetheless to have him confined to a 
room in the hospital of Sant'Anna so that doctors could attend to his health. 
Thus began the seven long and pitiful years of Tasso's detention. In his first 
week he was held bound as a furiosus, and for a few months after that he 
protested strongly at the filthy conditions in which he was forced to live. But 
his conditions gradually improved over time as he was afforded a larger living 
space and allowed escorted visits to churches, monasteries, and even private 
palaces. 

Tasso recorded the symptoms of his illness in many of his letters. They in- 
clude altered vision and hearing, headaches and pains in the stomach, nausea, 
extreme fatigue, and agitated sleep. What pained him most was the evident 
weakening of his memory, which had previously served as a formidable ar- 
chive of texts, readings, and verses. He admitted to having a melancholic tem- 
perament but he rejected what he considered to be unfounded suspicions and 
diagnoses. Writing to Cardinal Giovanni Girolamo Albano in May, 1581, Tasso 
protested vehemently against those who treated him like a delirious madman 
incapable of intention or will. He confessed his feelings of great anger and dis- 
dain but, by way of insisting that his mind was in no way clouded, he cited two 
dialogues that he had just written. He further recalled the case of Sophocles, 
who, in order to exonerate himself from similar accusations levelled against 


15 Torquato Tasso, Le lettere, ed. Cesare Guasti, 5 vols (Florence, 1853-1857), 2:67, no. 125. 
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him by his own sons, had recited before his judges parts of his Oedipus at 
Colonus.!6 In another letter Tasso refused to be identified with those who suf- 
fered from the furor poeticus Plato writes about in Jon and Phaedrus. He as- 
serted that the possession he suffered was not so great as to make him forget 
what he had written. He was no passive instrument of divine inspiration; on 
the contrary, his literary work required great effort and strain.!” 

Tasso describes his illness several times in one of his most beautiful dia- 
logues, Il Messaggiero, which was ‘written according to the doctrine of the 
Platonists. The author imagines a conversation between himself and a ce- 
lestial creature who appears as he lies between sleeping and waking, during 
that gradual passage from night to day when it is hard to distinguish between 
dreaming and reality, and when the faintness of our rational abilities opens 
the way for the powers of our imagination to prevail. The dialogue ranges over 
topics from natural and diabolic magic to astrology. Tasso places a particular 
emphasis on the power of the imagination (immaginativa) which, according 
to him, is so extraordinary that in some cases it seems to go beyond sense data 
‘with most violent efficacy, reaching a point where it deceives the senses in 
such a manner ‘that they cannot distinguish their own objects'!? 

Fully aware that he was considered a fool, Tasso tried to explain the type of 
folly that could be ascribed to him. He was neither furious nor possessed by 
some divine fury; rather his condition resulted from an excess of melancholy. 
In an attempt at better identifying his malady and endowing it with a degree 
of dignity, he refers to the famous sections of Book 30 of the Problemata at- 
tributed to Aristotle, which addresses the following question: "Why is it that all 
men who have become outstanding in philosophy, statesmanship, poetry or 
the arts are melancholic?' By way of an answer, the author of the Aristotelian 
text explains that the complex effects of black bile can provoke different be- 
haviours depending on its quantity, temperature, and proportion in relation to 
other humours. He compares the possible variety of its effects to the effects of 
wine: its undeniable power to alter the mind and behaviour depends on many 


16 Ibid. 19-120, no. 162. On Tasso's melancholy see the bibliography cited by Monica 
Calabritto in n. 22 below and, in particular, Bruno Basile, Poéta melancholicus. Tradizione 
classica e follia nell'ultimo Tasso (Pisa, 1984), 1-64. On the different interpretations given 
throughout the centuries of Tasso's condition, see Alessandra Coppo, All'ombra di malin- 
conia. Il Tasso lungo la sua fama (Florence, 1997). 

17 Tasso, Lettere, 2:247, no. 258. 

18 Torquato Tasso, Il Messaggiero, in Dialoghi, ed. Ezio Raimondi (Florence, 1958), 2.1: 249- 
332, at 264—268. 
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factors, such as its quantity, its temperature, and the character of the person 
drinking it.!9 

The melancholic figures listed in the Problemata include philosophers such 
as Empedocles, Socrates, and Plato, as well as poets, politicians, and heroes 
like Heracles, Ajax, and Bellerophon. Tasso identifies his own condition with 
a natural melancholic temperament but also with a specific pathology, which, 
however, is not so serious as to lead him to commit suicide. This insidious, elu- 
sive and constantly mutating pathology cannot be determined in any defini- 
tive manner. Bellerophon had succeeded in his attempt at killing the chimera 
but then fell victim to an even more cruel monster: melancholy, which, in fact, 
can be compared to the hydra that regenerates itself more quickly the more 
it deceives us into thinking that we have defeated it, because when one of its 
heads is cut off it is replaced by another two.”° 

In his letters, Tasso writes about the annoyance caused by a variety of noises 
and voices—screams of men and, worse, women and children, sneering laugh- 
ter, sounds of animals, and even inanimate objects—all of which prevent his 
concentration. The increasingly strange symptoms he was experiencing— 
flames burning in the dark, sparks that seemed to shoot out of his eyes, hal- 
lucinations and visions—led him to suspect that he had been poisoned by 
something mixed in his food, or, worse still, that he had fallen victim to 'in- 
cantations and evil spells’?! Moreover, he was convinced that a spiteful goblin 
(though he did not exclude the possibility of it being an all-too-human demon) 
stole his food and money, rummaged amid his papers, opened his closed boxes, 
and made a mess of his books.?? 

In a very famous and much-discussed passage of his Apology for Raymond 
Sebond, Michel de Montaigne claims to have seen Tasso at Ferrara in November 


19 Aristotle, Problems, trans. W. S. Hett, 2 vols (London, 1965), 2154-169. 

20 Tasso, Il Messaggiero, 325. 

21 Tasso, Lettere, 2:161, no. 190. 

22 Ibid. nos. 448, 454, 456, 468, 475, 477-481. In a recent article (‘Tasso’s Melancholy and its 
Treatment: a Patient's Uneasy Relantionship with Medicine and Physicians, in Diseases 
of the Imagination and Imaginary Disease in the Early Modern Period, ed. Yasmin Haskell 
(Turnhout, 2012), 201-227, Monica Calabritto gives a detailed reconstruction of Tasso's 
often fraught relationship with physicians of his time, especially Girolamo Mercuriale 
(1530-1606). A professor at the prestigious universities of Padua, Bologna, and Pisa, 
Mercuriale wrote many authoritative texts. Between 1563 and 1604 he wrote over 400 con- 
silia, i.e., opinions responding to specific requests put to him by patients. Some referenc- 
es in Tasso's letters suggest that Mercuriale had confirmed the diagnosis of pathological 
melancholy and suggested the standard remedy of purging the blood of excessive noxious 
humours. 
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1580.23 The reference to the poet is included in Montaigne's discussion of 
health, the most precious of human possessions and the one most at risk.24 
Noting that many inhabitants of Brazil enjoy the good fortune of dying in old 
age, Montaigne explains that this happens not so much because of the salubri- 
ous climate but rather because of the serenity of the soul, which is not agi- 
tated by the anxieties that result from education, laws, politics, and religion. 
‘Civilized’ man has since forfeited this original state of happiness and become 
exposed to many tribulations that threaten his health, which Montaigne imag- 
ines as a delicate equilibrium that is difficult to achieve and maintain. The 
most insidious dangers originate precisely from those things that man believes 
to be his higher prerogative, the exercise of the sciences, which, in most cases, 
serves only to increase his presumptuousness and vanity. Many fall ill simply 
because of the force of their imagination, and stones in the soul often precede 
those in the kidneys. 

In his desire to preserve his own health;?5 especially at an age when it tend- 
ed naturally towards an inexorable decline, Montaigne wanted to protect it 
against anything that could upset it. Perceiving that the soul may become its 
own worst enemy precisely because of its gifts of acuity and sharpness, he 
reflects upon the imperceptibility of the distance between seeming opposites 
such as folly and the loftiness of the soul. Recalling Plato's views on the excel- 
lence of melancholic people, Montaigne remembers Tasso, 'one of the most 
judicious and ingenious men, better instructed in the light of that antique 
pure poetry than any other Italian poet has been for a long time'?6 Following 
a series of questions aimed at showing the fine line running between genial- 
ity and folly, and between intellectual tension and stupidity, Montaigne con- 
cludes that he 'felt more anger than compassion' for Tasso's piteous state, 
noting that the poet had become ‘ignorant of himself and his works, which 
without his knowledge, and yet before his eyes, have seen the light uncor- 
rected and shapeless.?? Rather than a sign of insensitivity, Montaigne's ‘anger’ 


23 Michel de Montaigne, Apology for Raymond Sebond, trans. Roger Ariew and Marjorie 
Grene (Indianapolis, IN, 2003). The essay was added to the 1582 edition of Montaigne's 
Essais. The Journal de voyage en Italie makes no reference to this meeting and, given the 
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Luigi Foscolo Benedetto's still-relevant essay ‘Il Montaigne a Sant'Anna, Giornale storico 
della letteratura italiana 37 (1919): 213—234. 

24 Sergio Solmi, ‘La salute di Montaigne, in Michel de Montaigne, Saggi, ed. Fausta Garavini 
(Milan, 1970), lxi-Ixxxv. 

25 Montaigne, Apology, 53: T receive health with open arms, free, whole, and complete: 

26 Ibid. 
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reveals his unnerving irritation towards someone who was incapable of con- 
trolling his destructive ghosts, who allowed them to harm both himself and 
his writing, and who had relinquished his responsibility to maintain the frag- 
ile balance of his own health. 

The forced stability imposed by Tasso's confinement hindered his attempts 
at escape and brought his constant travels to an end. The dirty and close envi- 
ronment in which he was made to live, the silence that was interrupted only 
by irritating voices and annoying sounds, the dark nights infested with bad 
dreams, and the abhorrent solitude were the exact opposite of the splendour 
of the court with its lively merrymaking, banquets, hunting expeditions, balls 
and theatrical representations, colours and music—which Tasso had thought 
of as the possible antidote for his melancholic temperament, the ideal place 
where the sorrowful chill of his condition might be replaced by the warmth 
of love, pleasure, merriment, and wine.?? The poet recalls these feelings of de- 
light whenever he writes of colourful scented flowers blooming in triumphant 
gardens, with fresh and clear water running through them against a backdrop 
of blue skies marking the sweet spring weather. These places resemble those 
recommended by that great doctor of the body and the mind, Marsilio Ficino, 
as a means of avoiding the shadows of melancholic ghosts which—as he knew 
all too well—clouded the purity and brightness of the spiritus. In his De vita, 
Ficino suggests a number of remedies against the dangerous effects of black 
bile. These included breathing calm and pure air while taking walks in sunny 
and pleasant places such as blooming gardens and meadows along rivers of 
flowing clear water, and among the greenery of the woods. The lively air 
of such places nourishes and purifies the spirit.29 

The court, on the other hand, had turned out to be a place plagued by 
intrigue and deceit, ambition and ceremony. Tasso's obsessive need for rec- 
ognition of his personal and literary qualities was met with disillusion and re- 
jection. The constant frustration left him feeling alienated and deprived. 

In 1578, during one of his escapes from Ferrara, Tasso reached the court of 
his former companion of studies, Duke Francesco Maria 11 Della Rovere of 
Urbino. In his Canzone al Metauro,?? which he addressed to the duke, Tasso ex- 
presses his wish that the long shadow of the oak tree (the heraldic emblem of 
the Della Rovere family) would hide him from the gaze of fortune, that cruel 
goddess who, though blind, follows him relentlessly and has eyes enough to 


28 Giovanni Getto, Malinconia di Torquato Tasso (Naples, 1986), 27-48. 
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find him and strike him with her arrows wherever he thought he was hiding 
safely. The address to the duke is interspersed with a series of autobiographical 
passages that lay bare the most painful aspects of Tasso's life, with a kind of 
intensity that can be found only in poetry. The image of solidity projected by 
the oak tree, which offers protection and comfort, is juxtaposed with another 
image of a young plant that is uprooted with such violence as to interrupt or 
prevent the natural rhythm of life. His first painful wound—one which could 
never be healed—had been the separation from his mother, from whose breast 
he had been brutally torn when still a child: ‘Me dal sen della madre empia 
fortuna / pargoletto divelse’ The pain caused by the memory of the kisses and 
tears shed during that final embrace grew in intensity with the realisation that 
it had been the last ‘io non dovea giunger più volto a volto / fra quelle braccia 
accolto / con nodi cosi stretti e si tenaci’ Added to the anguish caused by that 
premature separation, which lay at the heart of his obstinate search for an im- 
possible compensation, the ten-year-old boy had to suffer the strain of being 
dragged along (‘qual Ascanio o Camilla’) after his refugee father. The ‘brutal 
exile' and 'harsh poverty' of a jittery and uprooted life force the unripe fruit of 
adolescence into early maturity; or else, they make it impossible to overcome 
the brutality of such pain. 


3 Campanella: Politicians and Prophets 


The prison is a sort of emblem of Campanella, who spent twenty-seven years 
imprisoned in the castles of Naples (then the capital of the Spanish vice-re- 
gency) following the failed revolt that took place in Calabria in 1599. Towards 
the end of 1634, Campanella fled Italy for Paris, where he attracted an almost 
heroic aura which made him more a symbol of audacious resistance against 
Spanish tyranny than a real individual. Pierre de Boissat, a scholar who can 
be counted among Campanella's most devoted admirers, penned elaborate 
Latin verses soliciting the Muses and all the virtuosi to rejoice at his arrival on 
French soil, while indignantly deploring the brutality of the nation that had 
inflicted such cruel tortures upon the philosopher and had kept him in prison 
for so long.?! 

In the Panegyricus addressed to Pope Urban vIIi, published in Paris in 1644, 
Gabriel Naudé heaped praise upon the pontiff for his many merits and virtues, 


31 Giacomo Moro, 'In onore di Tommaso Campanella: i versi di Pierre de Boissat e altri 
componimenti analoghi’, Bruniana & Campanelliana 20 (2014): 15-128; Germana Ernst, 
‘Campanella en prison, Bruniana & Campanelliana 21 (2015): 35-47. 
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including having freed Campanella from prison. The text is erudite and at 
times bombastic in tone, but once we delve into this overly dense forest of 
classical reminiscences and learned citations we come across long sections re- 
counting Campanella's life. In a bleak but effective passage, the prisoner is pre- 
sented as confined to a disturbing place infested with mice, frogs and snakes, 
and pierced by the strident sounds of owls and bats. This gloomy setting is 
intended to bring into sharper focus the moral power of the philosopher who, 
as he stood before his judges, had proclaimed that ‘my philosophy is stronger 
than any fear or pain; virtue cannot be imprisoned’? The apparent situation is 
then reversed, for while the virtuous prisoner is free, his enemies are slaves to 
their passions and stain their souls with crimes and abominations. The clash 
between the persecuted and the persecutor is presented as a conflict between 
philosophical virtue and tyrannical violence, and between the authentic inner 
freedom of the persecuted innocent and the unjust slavery imposed by the 
powerful.33 

Campanella himself describes his condition in several passages of his works. 
In order to explain to others—and to himself—what he had gone through, and 
by way of revealing the deeper meaning of his condition, he portrays himself 
as caught in an inevitable conflict between two antithetical figures: the politi- 
cian and the philosopher. The politician's way of thinking is characteristic of 
the tyrant who, in modern times, is represented by the ‘Machiavellian’, i.e. the 
follower of the precepts of ‘reason of state. Campanella's ‘Machiavellian’ em- 
bodies not only a specific political doctrine, but also an ethics and a worldview 
in which power is considered the highest good and the only motive for human 
action. He contrasts the politician, who adopts the viewpoint of individualistic 
self-affirmation and egoistic self-interest, with the philosopher, who delineates 
a broader vision of reality in which the individual is understood within a com- 
plex context of natural and social relations. In his view, power cannot be sepa- 
rated or made autonomous from the other two principles, wisdom and love, 
which together constitute every being and aspect of reality.?* 


32 Gabriel Naudé, Panegyricus dictus Urbano VIII Pont. Max. ob beneficia ab ipso in M. Thom. 
Campanellam collata (Paris, 1644), 148: 'Philosophia [...] mea potentior est omni metu ac 
dolore, virtus capi nescit. These passages are likely to be derived from the autobiography 
Campanella had dictated to Naudé during their encounters in Rome between 1630 and 
1631, which was never published and went missing. 

33 Germana Ernst, ‘Nascosto in ciclopea caverna. Natura e condizione umana in Campanella, 
in Il Neoplatonismo nel Rinascimento, ed. Pietro Prini (Rome, 1993), 65-81. 

34 Tommaso Campanella, Ethica. Quaestiones super Ethicam, ed. Germana Ernst (Pisa, 2011), 
214-216, 235-241. On Campanella and Machiavelli see my ‘La mauvaise raison d'État: 
Campanella contre Machiavel et les politiques’, in Raison et déraison d'État. Théoriciens 
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In the dedicatory letter to Caspar Schoppe introducing his Ateismo trionfato, 
Campanella disputes the doctrine of ‘reason of state, which he holds respon- 
sible for the political and spiritual crisis of his time. The letter also includes 
many autobiographical references. Isolated in a place ‘with no air or light and 
surrounded by stench and water, in a continuous night and winter, feet bound 
in iron chains, in fear and tribulation’, Campanella likens his living conditions 
to those of the prophet Jeremiah, who was thrown into a muddy pit because he 
sought to rekindle a ‘dead faith’ in a dark age. He was like a new Prometheus, 
who was chained in the Caucasus for daring to steal the fire of truth from the 
sun.35 The persecution of prophets like Isaiah, Jeremiah, Micah, and Amos, 
and of philosophers like Anaxagoras, Socrates, Pythagoras, Seneca, and Lucan 
is the work of politicians who are driven exclusively by the logic of power, who 
deride prophecy and accuse the wise of rebellion. They do so because they 
project onto others their own worldview and belief that every human initiative 
is dictated by the ambition to dominate. The persecution to which the wise fall 
victim is not a consequence of their mistakes nor, worse still, of their crimes. 
Rather, it is the sign of the truth they bear: born ‘to enlighten the people to live 
better)35 they are persecuted and put to death by those princes who govern 
badly, whose desire it is to rid themselves of inconvenient witnesses to their 
ineptitude. 

In his Ethica, Campanella identifies beneficence (‘doing good’) as one of the 
fundamental values required for the preservation of man in society. This is a 
characteristic trait of those who exercise their talents for the good and utility 
of others, for they maintain that doing good generously (rather than out of 
obligation or self-interest) is a truly divine and noble act. This is contrary to 
the attitude of the malefactors (or ‘evil-doers’) who act to harm others, such as 
those false friends who break their promises and disappoint those who place 
their trust in them. In some passages Campanella denounces the disloyalty of 
those who, taking advantage of the fact that he was imprisoned, had accred- 
ited to themselves the works he had entrusted to them—a crime he consid- 
ered even more serious than that of killing a son before his father's eyes. He 
notes with no little bitterness that he who is of noble character attracts disloyal 
people like a magnet.3” 


et théories de la raison d'État aux XVI et XVII? siècles, ed. Yves Charles Zarka (Paris, 1994), 
121-249; and Enciclopedia Bruniana e Campanelliana, vol. 1, eds Eugenio Canone and 
Germana Ernst (Pisa and Rome, 2006), s.v. ‘Profezia’ and ‘Ragion di stato’. 

35 Tommaso Campanella, L'Ateismo trionfato, ed. Germana Ernst (Pisa, 2004), 5, 12. 

36 Tommaso Campanella, Lettere, ed. Germana Ernst (Florence, 2010), 48. 

37 Campanella, Ethica, 97, uo. 
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The worst evil-doers are the tyrants, who ‘betray justice, which has been en- 
trusted to them, for they are vile and evil; they kill philosophers and prophets 
and friends of God, and, after driving them from their courts, they surround 
themselves with wretched men, for they know that they are unworthy to com- 
mand people who are better than themselves or, where there are witnesses 
who are wiser than themselves, enemies of their vice and ignorance'?8 Rather 
than seeking the collaboration of the wise, bad princes prefer surrounding 
themselves with flatterers who praise anything they say or do. Flattery ‘blinds 
the minds of those who desire immense praise and transforms them, as Circe 
did, into beasts’, and it triumphs in the courts. In these wretched microcosms 
dominated by the unbridled desire to pursue one’s own interest, courtiers do 
their utmost to keep the prince as far away as possible from anyone who might 
uncover their intrigue, hypocrisy, and calumny.?9 

The autobiographical resonances increase in the final chapter of the Ethica, 
where the figure of the sublime or magnanimous person is portayed and where 
all the different virtues are brought together to articulate an ideal programme 
for life, which Campanella uses to create a transparent self-portrait. Sublimity 
is the ‘heroic virtue’ that establishes the right rule of the desire for excellence 
and glory, which can be expressed in a wrong manner. The sublime person will 
not equate excellence with riches, which are often acquired through vice or 
inheritance, nor is he tormented by the obscurity of his birthplace or by his 
humble origins. The authentic signs of nobility are not identified with riches 
and bloodlines, which are extrinsic and fallacious, nor with honours, which 
often do not correspond to merits. The true signs of nobility are wisdom and 
virtue, which bear fruit and are augmented by hard work, or, in the words of 
the Gospel that have acquired proverbial status: the goodness of a tree is rec- 
ognised by it fruits rather than by its roots (Matthew 12:33).^9 

Knowing that his excellence results from his being a ‘resplendent image 
of God’, the magnanimous person will tend to confirm and manifest this 


38 Ibid., m. 

39 See the short work written in the prisons of the Holy Office in Rome in 1627, which I dis- 
covered at the Biblioteca Vaticana and published as Lopacita del male e il disincanto del 
profeta. Profezia, ragion di stato e provvidenza divina in un testo inedito di Campanella 
(1627), Bruniana & Campanelliana 2 (1996): 89-155 (later published in Germana Ernst, Il 
carcere, il politico, il profeta. Saggi su Tommaso Campanella (Pisa and Rome, 2002), 143- 
179, at 164. 

40 Tommaso Campanella, Le poesie, ed. Francesco Giancotti (Turin, 1998), 182. 
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condition through actions that are good for himself and the whole of humanity.*! 
Sublimity lies between two opposite extremes: cowardice, which is typical of 
those who, out of fear, never do great things and submit to the powerful and 
the rich; and arrogant pride, which is the disorderly love of excellence. The 
proud person seeks honours not because they bear witness to virtue or in order 
to do good, but with a view to being admired and held in high esteem. Because 
he is incapable of moderating his passions, he is ready to achieve his wishes 
even if this involves money and crime. But if he falls into disgrace and is sent 
to prison, he descends into despair and self-contempt. The magnanimous per- 
son's behaviour is the complete opposite: when he is persecuted and thrown 
into prison on account of his attempts at improving the condition of others, 
he considers himself even more worthy of honour and is ready to forsake his 
own life in defence of virtue, thus showing that he is 'a prince by nature, op- 
pressed by those who, by fortune, wear the masks of princes'^? 

Campanella knew very well that messengers of truth in an unjust world were 
persecuted and often put to death. But according to him the prophets' defeat is 
only apparent. On account of the greatness of their message, after death they 
are reborn to a new and everlasting life, while their persecutors are loathed by 
everyone—and forgotten. In Rome it is Peter and Paul who live on, and not 
their persecutor Nero. Campanella was familiar with Machiavelli's view on the 
inevitable end of unarmed prophets,43 and admits that prophets are often de- 
feated in the political sphere. But he also believed that their message outlives 
them: in a sonnet reproaching Death, which takes pride in Christ's death as its 
greatest triumph, deceiving itself into thinking it has defeated the son of God, 
he shows Death the illusory nature of its calculations: 'falsa ragion di stato ti 
nutrica.44 

The state of solitude and detachment imposed upon each during impris- 
onment led Cardano, Tasso and Campanella to reflect upon the difficult and 
painful nature of the relationship between wise persons and a society that is 
often hostile to their ideas and advice. Notwithstanding the differences in their 


41 Campanella, Ethica, 171-172. 

42 Ibid., 180. On the contrast between authentic princes and wise men, and princes who 
are only apparently authentic (for they lack the necessary regal virtues), see Campanella, 
Poesie, 71. 

43 Niccolò Machiavelli, The Prince, ed. Quentin Skinner and Russell Price (Cambridge, 1988), 
21: ‘all armed prophets succeed, whereas unarmed ones fail’. Further down Machiavelli 
refers specifically to the failures of Savonarola. 

44 Campanella, Poesie, 77: ‘The false reason of state nourishes you’. 
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answers and reflections, all three figures show how incarceration allows one 
to distinguish between authentic and ephemeral or false values, and does not 
hinder the exercise of virtue. Nor does it impede the exercise of writing, which 
turns out to be an antidote against madness, pain, and defeat, and which is 
capable of transforming personal suffering into words and pages of philosophy 
and poetry. 


CHAPTER 17 
Five Versions of Ramus's Geometry 


Robert Goulding 


Through the 1550s and early 1560s, the French philosopher, educator, and tire- 
less controversialist Petrus Ramus had been laying the foundations of a math- 
ematical revival at the University of Paris. Although officially the professor of 
philosophy and eloquence in the Collége Royal (and in more recent years, even 
the dean of the Collége), he had built up an informal mathematical academy 
within the institution, dedicated to his goals of reforming the curriculum of 
the University along mathematical lines. He and his mathematical protégés 
translated ancient texts and taught them to a generation of young students— 
for whom Ramus also wrote a series of new textbooks in the mathematical arts 
(one of which will be the focus of this chapter). In 1566, however, he lost his bid 
before the Paris Parlement to ensure that a chair in the Collége vacated by a 
mathematician would be reoccupied by a mathematician; instead, it was taken 
by the Aristotelian philosopher Jacques Charpentier, a man who, by his own 
admission, knew nothing about mathematics.! 

The conflict between the men was bitter, both in court and after the ver- 
dict. The sensational speeches that each made were published; Ramus issued 
his in pamphlet form (as did Charpentier), and also included the speeches as 
an appendix to his collected lectures on the liberal arts, so worthy of future 
study did they seem to him.? The year after the court case, Ramus continued to 
make his case for mathematics by publishing his Prooemium mathematicum, 
in which he surveyed the history and current state of mathematics, and set out 


1 Onthis court case, see Jean-Eudes Girot, 'La notion de lecteur royal: le cas de René Guillon 
(1500-1570), in Les origines du Collège de France (1500-1560): actes du colloque interna- 
tional (Paris, Décembre 1995), ed. Marc Fumaroli (Paris, 1998), 69; Francois Loget, 'Héritage 
et réforme du quadrivium au xviéme siècle, Sciences et techniques en perspective 8 
(2004), 211-230; Robert Goulding, Defending Hypatia: Ramus, Savile, and the Renaissance 
Rediscovery of Mathematical History (New York, 2010), 50-56. 

2 Petrus Ramus, Actiones duae, habitae in Senatu, pro Regia Mathematicae professionis cathedra 
(Paris, 1566). This was issued in a second edition the same year; the principal difference be- 
tween the editions is the dating of the orations, which Ramus listed erroneously at first. The 
complicated problem of the dating of the two men's orations is dealt with in the Girot and 
Goulding references in the previous footnote. The final printing during Ramus’s life was in 
his Scholae in liberales artes (Basel, 1569), cols 117—1144. 
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a philosophy of mathematics established on practice and utility. It was one of 
Ramus's most impressively learned works, and, once it was incorporated into 
his mathematical lectures (Scholae mathematicae) printed in 1569, continued 
to be read decades after his death. Nevertheless, it earned a stinging printed re- 
buke from Charpentier in his Admonitio ad Thessalum (Rebuke to Thessalus— 
the name ‘Thessalus’ is a tedious academic joke, referring to Ramus's addiction 
to ‘method’); there, Charpentier exposed the shortcomings in Ramus's sup- 
posed expertise in mathematics, and in its history and philosophy.* 

The history and philosophy of mathematics might seem to be a high-minded 
endeavour. And Ramus's Prooemium was, it is true, a lasting and important 
contribution to the field. Both men constructed significant philosophical and 
historical arguments against each other. Yet their intellectual differences were 
justas often a pretext for gleeful slander and abuse, holding up for ridicule not 
only each other's public statements in print or orations, but their more private 
remarks. Both Ramus and Charpentier had a constant and quite unhealthy in- 
terest in the other's successes and failings as a teacher, to the extent that nei- 
ther was above sending spies to the other's classes. In 1566, in the third of the 
speeches he delivered during his legal battle with Ramus, Charpentier mocked 
the emptiness of Ramus's classroom: 


I remember that you once used to complain about the smallness of the 
lecture room at the Collége Royal, because the two thousand men who 
wanted to hear you talk were unable to hear you in that room. SoI bet 
you're taking it hard now that you can see my classes getting ever more 
successful every day! And in your classroom, instead of two thousand 
students you can hardly count two or three (however much you struggle 
with the arithmetic), and even those you enticed out of your own house 
by bribing or begging them.5 


3 The first-century CE physician Thessalos of Tralles was one of the founders of the ‘methodist’ 
school of medicine. 

4 Jacques Charpentier, Admonitio ad Thessalum, Academiae Parisiensis methodicum: de ali- 
quot capitibus Prooemii mathematici, quae continent eiusdem Carpentarii Praelectiones in 
sphaeram (Paris, 1567). One should note that this printed text also promises Charpentier's 
lectures on the sphere. As far as I know, however, no extant version of the Admonitio con- 
tains these lectures, which Charpentier, by the decree of Parlement, was required to deliver 
publicly in order to hold the chair in the Collége. It could be that they were inadvertently 
admitted; but it seems as likely to me that Charpentier intended (with great irony) his attack 
on Ramus to be his lectures on the sphere. 

5 Jacques Charpentier, Orationes tres, pro iure professionis suae, in Senatu ex tempore habitae, 
contra importunas Rami actiones (Paris, 1566), sig. G4*: ‘Quem meminimus olim de angustiis 
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Much of the third oration was devoted to Ramus's failings as a teacher, and 
seemed to show considerable knowledge of what took place in his classroom; 
if only two or three students were attending Ramus's lectures, at least one of 
those showed up only to inform Charpentier of his rival's teaching: 


So I knew that this man was often struck dumb from the very podium 
of the mathematical professorship— because everything he had learned 
from his teachers just a little time before, had slipped through his fingers 
on the way to class. Thousands of times, right in the middle of teaching, 
he was forced to admit that the mathematics he was explaining was not 
at all going to work, because he hadn't practiced it enough. And quite 
often he had to completely contradict the very things he had taught in 
just the previous class—and had seemed to teach with all the confidence 
in the world!6 


Ramus, too, had his own perspective on Charpentier's classroom. In one 
imaginative passage, he imagined Charpentier as a blinded Polyphemus, his 
classroom a Cyclops's cave, where he raved and brayed about physics, en- 
tirely unaware (in his blindness) that it was really a mathematical science.” 
And Charpentier himself complained (more than a little hypocritically) about 
Ramus's students who attended his lectures. For example, one group of un- 
dercover students reported back to Ramus that Charpentier had said in class 
that the mathematical arts, taken in themselves, have no purpose; Charpentier 
vehemently denied the claim, and insisted that his words had been taken out 
of context.8 


scholae regiae queri solitum, quod duo millia hominum audire volentium, te in illa audire 
non possent. Quanquam non dubito, quin hoc iam tibi gravissimum sit quod nostram schol- 
am vides in dies magis ac magis florentem. In tua vero pro duobus illis millibus, tu quan- 
tumvis in Arithmetica exercitatus, vix duos aut tres auditores numerare potes, eosque quos 
tecum domo pretio vel precibus redemptos deducis. 

6 Ibid. sig. Gg”: ‘Certo sciebam hunc in Cathedra Mathematica saepe obmutuisse, quod in via 
de manibus excidissent ea quae a magistris paulo ante acceperat; millies etiam inter docen- 
dum coactum fateri, Mathematicam descriptionem parum feliciter succedere, quod in hoc 
non esset satis exercitatus; nec minus frequenter posteriore lectione ea omnino invertisse, 
quae superiore magna animi confidentia videbantur esse constituta: 

7 Petrus Ramus, Scholarum mathematicarum libri unus et triginta (Basel, 1569), 46. 

8 Charpentier, Admonitio ad Thessalum, Academiae Parisiensis methodicum: de aliquot capiti- 
bus Prooemii mathematici, quae continent eiusdem Carpentarii Praelectiones in sphaeram, fol. 
18r-v. 
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Amidst such unedifying antics, Charpentier occasionally reported some- 
thing genuinely interesting about Ramus's teaching. One of the issues that had 
come to the forefront in the aftermath of the court case was the role of math- 
ematics in natural philosophy. Charpentier, following Aristotle, thought it was 
obvious that mathematics could not explain the physical world. Ramus, on the 
other hand, modelling himself on Pythagoras, thought that the cosmos was, in 
some sense, mathematical—though in his published works he could be mad- 
deningly vague about the precise sense in which physics was mathematical? 
In the Admonitio, Charpentier explored various ways of interpreting Ramus's 
ambiguous claims, before adducing some evidence passed on to him by his 
student spies: 


Or is it that you would take refuge in something that (as I hear) you re- 
cently maintained in a public lecture on geometry? You said that the sub- 
ject of arithmetic and geometry (quantity, in other words) is not some 
accident of that substance which constitutes a natural body, but is in 
fact the natural body's principle and foundation itself. Now, even though 
many people I trust told me that you said this several times in your lec- 
ture, and even though I can easily guess what you intend with this opin- 
ion, at least as far as religious questions are concerned, still, this seems to 
me so absurd and so monstrous an opinion that I simply wouldn't dare to 
ascribe it to anyone, even to you.!° 


It turns out that Charpentier was correct. The mathematical and physical 
theory he hinted at here (and discussed quite openly in other parts of the 
Admonitio) was a peculiar kind of atomism, whereby both the physical and the 
mathematical worlds were composed of small, irreducible magnitudes. And in 
fact, Ramus really did hold such a theory, through the late 1550s and most of 
the 1560s, as part of his mathematical renewal of the entire curriculum. Traces 


9 For Ramus's imitation of Pythagoras, see Robert Goulding, ‘Pythagoras in Paris: Petrus 
Ramus Imagines the Prehistory of Mathematics, Configurations 17 (2009), 51-86. 

10 Charpentier, Admonitio ad Thessalum, Academiae Parisiensis methodicum: de aliquot 
capitibus Prooemii mathematici, quae continent eiusdem Carpentarii Praelectiones in 
sphaeram, fol. Gor—v: ‘An ad id confugies quod audio nuper in explicatione geometriae 
tibi factum esse familiare? Arithmeticae scilicet et geometriae subiectum, quod quantum 
dicitur, non esse affectionem eius substantiae ad quam naturale corpus refertur, sed eius 
principium atque fundamentum. Equidem etsi permulti fide dignissimi, mihi testati sunt, 
hoc a te saepe in tuis praelectionibus esse praedicatum facileque suspicer hac nova opin- 
ione quorsum in his quae ad religionem pertinent velis evadere, haec tamen mihi tam 
absurda est tamque monstrosa, ut non audeam tibi eam hoc loco ascribere’ 
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of the theory are scattered through his printed works in this period; and testi- 
monies such as that of Charpentier confirm that he was discussing it openly in 
his Paris lectures.!! 

Ramus's atomism was hardly the only target in Charpentier's Admonitio. 
Charpentier reprised frequently his inveterate complaint that Ramus taught a 
vulgar, applied mathematics, rather than the pure, Platonic mathematics that 
Charpentier would have preferred (if not actually taught). And it is here that 
Charpentier mentioned an unexpected source, which (as we will see later) he 
had been told about by his undercover students: 


In this event, Thessalus [i.e., Ramus], you permit us to note another place 
at the beginning of your recently issued Geometry. In that work, when 
you have defined geometry as an art of measuring well (neglecting inner 
[i.e., abstract] measurement, which ought to have been the most impor- 
tant and first aspect for a philosopher) you add, that a measure is a given 
magnitude by which we measure any magnitude. So that a magnitude is 
both a measure and a measurable (this is what you say in the same place). 
And thus, you completely crude and mechanical geometer, you acknowl- 
edge no measure appropriate for measuring, except for magnitude that 
falls within the range of the senses.'? 


It is the reference to a ‘recently issued Geometry' (Geometria nuper edita) that 
is puzzling. Walter Ong's catalogue of Ramus's published works lists only 
a Geometria first issued in 1569—two years after this passage was written— 
printed in a tandem volume with his Arithmetica (a work, by contrast, that had 
seen several editions, in several different forms, over the course of Ramus's 
career).!3 Charpentier seems to claim that there was an earlier edition, in 1567 


11  Itwould be impossible here to set out Ramus's theory in detail. I am, in fact, preparing a 
much longer study devoted to Ramus's natural philosophy, including an examination of 
his atomic theory. 

12 Ibid., fol. 36r: 'Patere vero Thessale, hac occasione a nobis notari locum alterum initio 
tuae Geometriae nuper editae. In quo cum hanc definivisti artem bene metiendi, ne- 
glecta illa mensura interiore, cuius potissima primaque ratio Philosopho erat habenda, 
subiicis, mensuram esse datam magnitudinem qua quamlibet magnitudinem metimur. 
Ut magnitudo (sicut eodem loco ais) mensura sit & mensurabile. Sic tu valde rudis 
Geometra planeque mechanicus, nullam mensuram ad metiendum accommodatam ag- 
noscis praeter magnitudinem, eamque quae in sensum cadit’ 

13 Walter Ong, Ramus and Talon Inventory: A Short-Title Inventory of the Published Works 
of Peter Ramus (1515-1572) and of Omer Talon (ca 1510-1562) in Their Original and in Their 
Variously Altered Forms (Cambridge, MA, 1958), 369—370, at 429. 
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or thereabouts, that Ramus was using in his classroom teaching. His testimony 
deserves further investigation. Since Ramus's Geometria became a very popu- 
lar and influential textbook in sixteenth-century Europe, the question of its 
origins is interesting in itself. Were such a text in existence, it may also shed 
light on the mathematical turn in Ramus's natural philosophy in the 1560s. 

Ong's bibliographical work on Ramus's mathematics was superseded by the 
scholarship of Verdonk, who identified several mathematical works (including 
a textbook on algebra) that Ramus wrote and published, which had escaped 
the notice of Ong and other scholars. Verdonk discussed this very passage from 
Charpentier's Admonitio, in order to assess the claim that a Geometria by Ramus 
was extant in 1567; he concluded that the existence of such a text in a printed 
state was very unlikely. The Prooemium, published in the same year, was extant 
in many copies; if such a Geometría had been printed, he argued, it too would 
surely have survived somewhere. Moreover, the passages Charpentier cited 
bore no resemblance to the text of the 1569 Geometria. Verdonk concluded 
that Charpentier's statement was nothing more than a garbled account, gath- 
ered from his spies in Ramus's classroom, of the anticipated publication of the 
Geometria and its contents, a publication that would no doubt be delayed by 
the renewed outbreak of civil war.!^ In his later article on Ramus's geometry, 
Verdonk repeated that the sole printing of the Geometria during Ramus's life 
was the 1569 Basel edition; he emphasized (as he had also done in his mono- 
graph) that the book had had along gestation from at least 1563, and that there 
must have been a polished manuscript in 1567, which Ramus took with him on 
his northern European travels and then saw through the press in Switzerland, 
in 1569.15 If Charpentier was referring to anything, it was the manuscript, which 
Ramus no doubt cited in his geometrical lectures. 

Verdonk's argument has been tacitly accepted by every subsequent schol- 
ar who has examined Ramus's mathematics.!6 It is an argument with prima 


14 ‘J. J. Verdonk, Petrus Ramus en de wiskunde, Van Gorcum's historische bibliotheek 81 
(Assen, 1966), 362, n. 90. 

15 J.J. Verdonk, ‘Über die Geometrie des Petrus Ramus’, Sudhoffs Archiv 52 (January 1968), 
373. Verdonk bases his argument for the state of the manuscript in 1567, on the fact that all 
of the mathematical works published in 1569 (the Scholae mathematicae, the Geometria, 
and the final edition of the Arithmetica) seem to have been written or revised in the after- 
math of Ramus's 1566 defeat, and some refer explicitly to events ‘the previous year’ See, 
for example, Verdonk, Petrus Ramus en de wiskunde, 44—45. 

16 No one, so far as I can tell, refers at all to Verdonk's argument about the passage from 
Charpentier— nor has the Admonitio been a subject of scholarly attention since Verdonk. 
But the fact that only a single edition of the Geometria was published during Ramus's life 
is taken as uncontroversial in studies of his mathematics. 
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facie plausibility. For one thing, not only does the Prooemium survive in many 

copies, but so does every other little polemical pamphlet Ramus published in 
those years; it would indeed seem unlikely that something as substantial as a 
geometry textbook could disappear all together. And Verdonk is correct that 
Charpentier's brief description of Ramus's geometry does not accord with the 
published work. According to Charpentier, Ramus first defined geometry as 
the 'art of measuring well, and then glossed measure as a given magnitude by 
which we measure any magnitude. The odd, ungainly phrase that Charpentier 
attributes to Ramus, ‘mensuram esse datam magnitudinem qua quamlibet 
magnitudinem metimur, does not appear in the 1569 Geometría. Instead, while 
the text begins the same way (‘Geometria est ars bene metiendi’), it contin- 
ues by saying that 'the thing which is required to be measured is a magnitude' 
('Res ad bene metiendum proposita est magnitudo"). Neither in subsequent 
statements, nor in the lengthy commentary, does one find anything like 
Charpentier's phrase. 

Butthere musthave been sometext of the Geometria at hand, for Charpentier 
to have reported even a garbled version (as Verdonk insists) of the text. Verdonk 
argued that Ramus had begun his work on the Geometría as early as 1563, on 
the basis of a speech De sua professione that Ramus delivered in that year.!” 
There, Ramus had described his frustration with Euclid's Elements, and his de- 
feat in the face of the notorious tenth book on irrational quantities. His first, 
furious reaction had been to give up on mathematics all together? On recol- 
lecting himself, Ramus had decided to write his own geometry, which would 
have none of the faults of the Elements. 

Verdonk cited Ramus's speech from the convenient, and abundantly ex- 
tant posthumous collection of Ramus and Talon's speeches, letters, and pref- 
aces.? During Ramus's lifetime, the speech was printed twice: in 1563, the 
year in which Ramus delivered the speech (under a slightly different title),2° 
and in the collection of speeches that Ramus appended to his huge vol- 
ume of lectures on the liberal arts, where Ramus gave it its now customary 


17 Verdonk, Petrus Ramus en de wiskunde, 38-41. 

18 Goulding, Defending Hypatia: Ramus, Savile, and the Renaissance Rediscovery of 
Mathematical History, 30; I. Pantin, ‘Ramus et l'enseignement des mathématiques, in 
Ramus et l'Université, ed. Kees Meerhoff and Michel Magnien (Paris, 2004), 71-72. 

19 Petrus Ramus and Audomarus Talaeus, Collectaneae praefationes, epistolae, orationes 
(Paris, 1577). 

20 Petrus Ramus, P Rami regii professoris Oratio de professione liberalium artium, habita 
Lutetiae in schola Praelea 8. Calend. Septembr. 1563 (Paris, 1563). 
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title.” The editor of the posthumous collection used by Verdonk took his text 
of the oration from the latter version. And this turns out to be significant for, 
as neither Verdonk nor any other scholar suspected, Ramus changed the text 
of the oration between its first publication in 1563 and its final (and, so to 
speak, canonical) form of 1569. 

The well-known 1569 version of the oration, which Verdonk read as if it had 
been written by Ramus in 1563, continues as follows: 


Bearing a letter from the king, I made my way to the royal library at 
Fontainebleau. There I thought over my mathematical lectures from an 
earlier time, and rewrote them more fully and richly; I carefully examined 
the significance of every weighty statement, and (above all else) I em- 
ployed the two-fold instrument of Logic, in ordering and composing a re- 
ally solid mathematics, and refuting and rejecting all the futile subtlety of 
mathematics. And so, out of the fifteen books of the Elements, almost en- 
tire books were separated out into the Arithmetic concerning evenness, 
perfect numbers, composition, symmetry, difference, ratio and propor- 
tion, embracing utility in every aspect of human life in four books; while 
the rest [sc. of the books of the Elements] filled out twenty-seven books of 
geometry, for measuring the sides and areas of all types of figures.?? 


Here, Ramus provides an accurate description of the Geometria as it was even- 
tually published in 1569, in twenty-seven books, accompanying a four-book 
Arithmetica. On the basis of this oration, Verdonk reasoned that Ramus had had 
a fairly complete version of his geometry in 1563, in a state not too much differ- 
ent from the final published text. It was to this version that Charpentier made 
a confused reference in 1567; Ramus took the manuscript with him abroad, and 
eventually had it published in 1569 in Basel, with only minor modifications. 

But the end of this passage in the oration as it was actually delivered in 1563 
reads quite differently. There, Ramus wrote: 


21 Ramus, Scholae in liberales artes, cols 103-116. 

22 Ibid. col. 110. 'Acceptis igitur a Rege literis, ad Regiam Fontisbellaquei bibliothecam pro- 
fectus, mathematicas superiorum temporum praelectiones ab initio plenius & uberius 
retractavi & consideravi, momentaque ponderum singulorum diligentius examinavi, ex- 
citavique imprimis geminum illud Logicae organum, solida quidem mathesi ordinanda 
& componenda, otiosa autem matheseos subtilitate rejicienda & refellenda. Itaque de 
quindecim libris elementorum plerique toti in Arithmeticam paritatis, perfectionis, com- 
positionis, symmetriae, differentiae, rationis, proportionis secesserunt, commoditates in 
omnibus humanae vitae partibus singulares libris quatuor complexi, reliqui septem et 
viginti geometriae libros explevere ad omnium figurarum latera & areas metiendum: 
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And so, out of the fifteen books of the Elements, almost entire books were 
separated out into the Arithmetic concerning evenness, perfect numbers, 
composition, symmetry, difference, ratio and proportion, embracing util- 
ity in every aspect of human life in four books; while the rest, together 
with material from Theodosius and Archimedes, filled out sixteen books of 
geometry, for measuring the sides and areas of all types of figures.?? [My 
emphasis] 


In other words, in 1563 Ramus had a much smaller Geometria—sixteen books, 
rather than the twenty-seven book 1569 version that was eventually printed.?* 
It was, as he says, composed out of the properly geometrical books of the 
Elements (books 1-5, and 11-15) and, to the material in these ten books (not 
necessarily preserved in the same order, or within their same books), he added 
results from Archimedes and Theodosius, two mathematicians whose work 
had been a focus of Ramus and his informal mathematical academy within 
the Collége.25 From Ramus's brief description, it is not possible to determine 
exactly the content or organization of this early version of the Geometria 
(though some more evidence, introduced later, will give a clearer sense of the 
work). When he came to republish the speech in 1569, as part of his compre- 
hensive treatment of the liberal arts, he silently updated the text to match 


23 Ramus, P Rami regii professoris Oratio de professione liberalium artium, habita Lutetiae in 
schola Praelea 8. Calend. Septembr. 1563, fol. 12v-1gr. Itaque de quindecim libris elemen- 
torum plerique toti in Arithmeticam paritatis, perfectionis, compositionis, symmetriae, 
differentiae, rationis, proportionis secesserunt, commoditates in omnibus humanae vitae 
partibus singulares libris quatuor complexi, reliqui cum theodosianis & archimedeis sex- 
decim geometriae libros explevere ad omnium figurarum latera & areas metiendum: 

24 One puzzle, in both the 1563 and 1569 versions of the speech, is the reference to four 
books to cover the arithmetical material in the Elements. There were four published ver- 
sions of Ramus's Arithmetica: 1555 (in 3 books), 1557 (in 3 books), 1562 (in 2 books), and 
1569 (in 2 books); there is no evidence for a four-book state of Ramus's arithmetic. The 
most likely solution to this puzzle is that the subjects covered in the arithmetical parts of 
the Elements were distributed between the Arithmetica, and the Algebra, a two-part work 
published in 1560. Thus, writing in 1563 (or even 1569), Ramus could claim to have covered 
Euclid's arithmetic in four books, taking the two-book Arithmetica and two-part Algebra 
together. 

25  Ramus' protégé Jean Pena published an edition of Theodosius's Sphaerica in 1558 
(Verdonk, Petrus Ramus en de wiskunde, 432, B4.11.). Ramus himself published an anony- 
mous edition of Archimedes's De sphaera et cylindro and De mensura circuli in 1561, and 
with further extracts from his works in a 1566 edition, as Verdonk shows (ibid., 420, B1.8 
and Bia). 
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the most recent version of his Geometria (which had just come into print) — 
to the confusion of subsequent scholarship.”® 

If we return to the passage from Charpentier's Admonitio, where he men- 
tioned Ramus's Geometria, it would make a certain sense if he had been re- 
ferring to this earlier version of the Geometria that Ramus had in manuscript 
when he delivered his 1563 speech—were it not for the fact that Charpentier 
described it as nuper edita, which must surely mean recently published in print- 
ed form. 

Beyond this passage that Verdonk noted, there are in fact two other refer- 
ences to Ramus's geometry in Charpentier's Admonitio, one quite substantial.?" 
In one passage, over the course of five pages, Charpentier attacked Ramus for 
the notion of magnitude and point set out at the beginning of his geometry? 
This passage will be examined in detail below; but for now, it is worth noting 
that Charpentier again here described the Geometria as a work that circulated 
publicly, most likely in print: 


Very recently you published an outline of Geometry. I have no doubt that 
you tossed into it whatever sort of notion you had about geometrical ob- 
jects. Following this text, as if following your own certain directions, let 
us come to a conclusion concerning the matters above. Right at the be- 
ginning of book 1, you define the point as ...?? 


It is also worth noting here that Charpentier’s characterization of the Geometria 
as an idea or ‘outline’ is hardly appropriate to the voluminous and wordy 1569 
Geometria. 


26 See, for example, Pantin, ‘Ramus et l'enseignement des mathématiques, 79. There the pas- 
sage from the 1569 version of the speech is cited as evidence for Ramus’s activity in 1562, 
and his composition at Fontainebleau of the ‘rédaction définitive’ of the Geometria. 

27 It may have been noticed that, in the passage cited above, Charpentier says that he is 
citing another place (alterum locum) from Ramus’s geometry. There are no explicit refer- 
ences to the geometry before this passage; Charpentier is alluding to the fact that, on the 
previous page, he quoted (without indicating its source) Ramus's definition of geometry. 
(fol. 35v: ‘Geometriae finis est, inquit, bene metiri, Arithmeticae numerare. Fateor. [‘The 
end of geometry is to measure well, he says; of arithmetic, to count. I agree.’]). 

28 Charpentier, Admonitio ad Thessalum, Academiae Parisiensis methodicum: de aliquot 
capitibus Prooemii mathematici, quae continent eiusdem Carpentarii Praelectiones in 
sphaeram, fol. 92v-94v. 

29 Ibid. fol. 92v: ‘Novissime a te est edita Geometriae idea, in quam non dubito quin co- 
nieceris quicquid habebas iudicii de rebus Geometricis. Ex hac igitur tanquam ex regula 
tibi certissima, de superioribus statuamus. Statim initio lib. 1, punctum definis..." 
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The other relevant passage in the Admonitio is a passing allusion to the fact 
that, while Ramus has reworked his writings on arithmetic and geometry sev- 
eral times, he has never written anything of music or astronomy—a statement 
that obviously presupposes that some work on geometry was in fact in circula- 
tion, probably in more than one version.3° 

By this point, it will be clear that, pace Verdonk and others, Ramus must 
in fact have written a work on geometry by 1567. Moreover, it must have been 
more generally accessible than merely the manuscript draft that Verdonk sup- 
posed Ramus to have brought with him when he travelled to Basel. The way 
Charpentier refers to it suggests, at least, a work circulated or even printed in 
1567—and this work may or may not be the same as the sixteen-book version 
that Ramus certainly had written by 1563. 


The 1567 Geometria 


Nelly Bruyère, in her 1986 computerized catalogue of Ramus's works, first listed 
an edition of Ramus's Geometria that was published in 1567. It was printed in 
Paris, by Ramus's usual printer André Wechel, and a copy was extant in the 
Bibliothèque Sainte Geneviève in Paris; Bruyère noted that this edition was 
not included in Ong's standard finding list of Ramist works.?! A recent union 
catalogue of French books printed before 1601 lists two further copies: one in 
the Bibliothéque municipale of Lyon, and the other in the Bibliothéque mu- 
nicipale Jacques Prévert in Cherbourg-Octevilles.?? The online catalogues 
of all three libraries confirm the existence of the imprint: an octavo volume, 


30 Ibid, fol. 97v: 'Ideoque quanquam ab annis duodecim saepe artium Mathematicarum 
curriculum tua professione repetiveris, nihil tamen adhuc Astrologicum aut Musicum 
tentare ausus es; sed in Arithmetica & Geometria tuam recoctam crambem pene decies 
reposuisti (‘And so, even though for the last twelve years you have come back to the 
curriculum of the mathematical arts in your teaching, you have never yet dared to do 
anything astronomical or musical; whereas in arithmetic and geometry you have warmed 
over your stale leftovers almost ten times). 

31 Nelly Bruyère, ‘Le fonds Pierre de la Ramée des bibliothèques de France, Nouvelles de la 
république des lettres 6 (1986), 88. 

32 A. Pettegree and M. Walsby, French Books III & IV: Books Published in France before 1601 in 
Latin and Languages Other than French (Leiden, 2011), 1386, item number 84384. The edi- 
tion is also listed in the online Universal Short Title Catalogue (http://ustc.ac.uk), of which 
Pettegree is the editor: USTC 198920. 
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64 pages in length—a very slender text compared with the quarto, 190 page 
Geometria of 1569. I have been able to examine all three copies.?? 

In appearance, the 1567 Geometria is an obvious companion of Ramus's 
other mathematical textbooks of the 1560s: the Algebra of 1560, and the two- 
book Arithmetica of 1562. All three books were printed by Wechel, in identical 
formats: slim octavos, each with a single-word title on the title-page, and no 
indication of Ramus's authorship (see fig.17.1). That this was an explicit design 
decision by Ramus (or his printer) can be seen by considering the appear- 
ance of other editions of the mathematical works, both earlier and later. The 
previous edition of the arithmetic textbook (of 1557) was also published by 
Wechel, but bore the informative title P. Rami, regii eloquentiae et philosophiae 
professoris, Arithmeticae libri tres; the next edition of 1569 (accompanying the 
Geometria), was entitled P. Rami Arithmeticae libri duo, Geometriae septem et 
viginti. And Ramus's other works published in the 1560s (even his other mathe- 
matical works) displayed his name prominently: P. Rami libri duo de veris sonis 
literarum et syllabarum (1564), or P. Rami professoris regii prooemium math- 
ematicum (1567), for instance—both works also published by Wechel. The 
Geometria, 1562 Arithmetica, and Algebra are almost in a class of their own, 
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FIGURE 17.1 Ramuss three anonymous textbooks of the 1560s. 


33 Theshelfmarkofthe Lyon copy is 356647; the Sainte Geneviève copy is Reserve: 8 V 27 INV 
1996; and the Cherbourg-Octevilles copy is 2351. A bibliographic entry for the Lyon copy 
(only) also appears in Worldcat (OCLC 404903222), and in Google Books, without images 
(http://books.google.com/books?id=JfkIQWwAACAAJ). I am grateful to the librarians of 
these institutions for making the book available and providing images of the annotations, 
and to Adam Duker, who made images of the Paris copy for me. 
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not only among Ramus's published writings, but even among his mathemati- 
cal works. 

The only other works in which Ramus adopted a similar design were the 
Euclid editions of 1545 and 1549 (printed by Louis Grandin and Thomas Richard, 
respectively), and the Archimedes editions of 1561 and 1566 (both by Wechel). 
The Euclid editions, in particular, bear a striking resemblance to the three text- 
books (see fig. 17.2). The titlepage bears merely the single work ‘Euclides’ in 
small capitals, with no indication of Ramus's involvement— precisely what 
we find on the titlepages of the three mathematical textbooks. Throughout 
his Scholae mathematicae, Ramus recommended his own treatment of geom- 
etry, arithmetic, and algebra, over that of Euclid (in fact, the larger part of the 
Scholae was devoted to attacking the Elements as a standard teaching text). 
The sequence of three textbooks was intended to replace the Elements in the 
classroom; it seems likely that Ramus had them printed so that they would be 
visually identical to his own version of Euclid (itself intended for classroom 
use).?* In other words, these editions may look so similar because Ramus in- 
tended them for the same kind of use: to be distributed to his students for 
use in his own classes. They were very much like modern course readers or 
handouts, and had the same semi-published status of those ephemeral teach- 
ing aids. Later, we shall see an example of the actual use of the Geometria in 
Ramus's classroom. 

To turn to the content and style of this newly discovered text, the 1567 
Geometria is divided into twenty-one books: an expansion from the sixteen 
books Ramus had in hand in 1563, but still short of the twenty-seven book ver- 
sion he would publish just two years later, in 1569. The following table gives 
some sense of the relationship between the two printed versions, so far as the 
topics are concerned. The numbers in parentheses are the page numbers in 
the respective editions at which the chapters begin. 





1567 Geometría 1569 Geometria 
1: De magnitudine (3) 1: De magnitudine (1) 
2: Delinea et angulo (5) 2: Delinea (8) 


3: De angulo (13) 
3: De figura (7) 4: De figura (19) 


34  OnRamus' Euclid, and the replacement of Euclid by his own, ‘methodical’ mathemat- 
ics, see Verdonk, Petrus Ramus en de wiskunde, 325-341, 370-381; Goulding, Defending 
Hypatia: Ramus, Savile, and the Renaissance Rediscovery of Mathematical History, 31—33. 
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FIGURE 17.2 Ramus' anonymous Euclid. 
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1567 Geometria 


1569 Geometria 





4: De plano et eius lineis (9) 
5: De triangulis (11) 


6: De generibus trianguli (14) 

7: De geodaesia linearum rectarum e 
triangulis rectangulis similibus (17) 

8: De triangulato et parallelogrammo (20) 
9: De rectangulo et quadrato (23) 


10: De obliquo et recta proportionaliter 
secta, deque reliquis triangulatis 
quadrangulis (32) 

11: De geodaesia rectilineorum (35) 

12: De circulo (36) 


13: De geodaesia circulari (42) 


14: De ascriptione rectilinei et circuli (43) 


15: De solidis lineis et superficiebus (46) 
16: De solido, angulo solido, deque 
pyramide (48) 

17: De prismate (49) 

18: De cubo (50) 

19: De ordinatis pyramidatis mistis (57) 
20: De sphaera et adscriptione planorum 
ordinatorum ad sphaeram (60) 

21: De cono et cylindro (62-4) 


5: De lineis et angulis in plano (33) 

6: De triangulo (46) 

7: De comparatione triangulorum (53) 

8: De generibus triangulorum (59) 

9: De geodaesia rectarum e triangulis 
rectangulis similibus (62) 

10: De triangulato et parallelogrammo (73) 
11: De rectangulo (81) 

12: De quadrato (83) 

13: De oblongo (92) 

14: De recta proportionaliter secta, deque 
reliquis quadrangulis (95) 


15: De lineis circuli (102) 

16: De circuli segmentis (112) 

19: De geodaesia multanguli ordinati et 
circuli (130) 

17: De adscriptione circuli et trianguli (121) 
18: De adscriptione triangulati (124) 

20: De superficie gibba (134)? 

21: De lineis et superficiebus in solido (138) 
22: De pyramide (144) 


23: De prismate (150) 

24: De cubo (155) 

25: De polyedris mistis ordinatis (163) 
26: De sphaera (180) 


27: De cono et cylindro (184-190) 





a Concerning spheres, cones and cylinders. 


Even by itself, the list of the chapter titles gives a sense of the relationship 


between the two versions of the Geometria. The order of topics treated is 


more or less the same, and, for the most part, the titles of the chapters remain 
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unchanged between the versions. Ramus added additional chapters in the 1569 
version in order to break up complicated topics into several, separate topics. 
For example, chapter 9 in the 1567 version concerned the square and rectangle 
together. In 1569, Ramus broke up this chapter into three, dealing separately 
with the rectangle, the square (in which he gave instructions for the extraction 
of square roots), and the ‘oblong’ by which Ramus meant figures constructed 
out of the sum of a square and rectangle, and problems related to them (es- 
sentially, the theorems of the second book of the Elements). In one case, he 
collapsed chapters together. The 1567 had three chapters devoted to ‘geodesy, 
a word usually used in the period to denote the practical application of geom- 
etry to land surveying. Only the first of these (chapter 7) actually concerned 
practical techniques to measure the area of land, heights of towers and so on; 
the others (chapters 11 and 13) were simply on the areas of figures, rectilinear 
and circular. In the 1569 revision, Ramus kept the chapter on land surveying 
separate, but combined the two other, strictly geometrical chapters into a sin- 
gle chapter on the areas of all kinds of figures (chapter 19). 

But the two editions differ in much more than just the divisions of chapters. 
The 1567 Geometria is a very sparse book (again, much like Ramus's editions 
of Euclid in the 1550s). In accordance with Ramist principles, he provided no 
proofs or explanations in the Geometria, but simply lists of geometrical ‘facts, 
arranged (so Ramus thought) so that the progression and juxtaposition of 
statements would be sufficient to convince the learner of their truth. Following 
the same principle, in his editions of the Elements Ramus had stripped out 
all of the proofs, leaving only the bare enunciations of propositions. Ramus's 
Euclid did not include even a single diagram to distract from the logical struc- 
ture of the propositions; the first edition of the Geometria was also completely 
unillustrated. 

That all changed with the 1569 Geometria. While many of the enunciations 
of geometrical facts were unchanged between the two editions, Ramus added 
a substantial commentary (sometimes a page or more in length) to every prop- 
osition—and in some cases, even a full Euclidean demonstration. The 1569 
Geometria, moreover, is lavishly illustrated, with diagrams accompanying al- 
most every single proposition. One can see the difference particularly well in 
the chapter on practical surveying (book 7 in 1567, book 9 in 1569). The 1567 ver- 
sion tersely set out a series of practical geometrical methods, over four octavo 
pages; the 1569 Geometria devoted 12 quarto pages to the same methods. It will 
be most useful simply to compare how the books begin. The 1567 edition opens: 


The geometry of similar right-angled triangles has many different uses, 
but it especially enables the geodesy of straight lines—and to that end, a 
staff (radius) is used. 
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The staff is a set square, composed of two oblong, unequal legs, set at 
a right angle. 

There are two parts to the staff, namely, the two legs: the index and the 
transverse. 

The index is the longer and thicker leg, 4 cubits long or a little bigger. 

The transverse is the smaller and thinner leg, five elevenths the length 
of the index.?5 


The 1569 edition folds the first ‘proposition’ into a preface to the whole chap- 


ter, explaining the nature of what follows, and looking forward to chapter 19, 


where Ramus collected all the other results on ‘geodesy’: 


The geometry of similar right-angled triangles has many different uses, 
but it especially enables the geodesy of straight lines, and you will find 
that the mastery of geometry you previously established in right-angled 
triangles, here will show itself at last to be a genuine mastery. For it will 
comprise the geodesy of straight lines, and later also of areas and vol- 
umes, from the measurement of rectilinear sides. And so, for the geodesy 
of straight lines, a staff is used, the most excellent and useful of all geo- 
metrical instruments.?6 


In the first proposition, Ramus followed his usual practice in this edition, of 


equipping the terse statement from the 1567 Geometría with an extended com- 


mentary (of which I give only the beginning here): 


35 


36 


Petrus Ramus, Geometria (Paris, 1567), 17: ‘Triangulorum rectangulorum similium geo- 
metria cum plerosque alios usus habet, tum imprimis geodaesiam linearum rectarum 
suppeditat, ad eamque radius adhibetur. / Radius est norma composita e duobus oblon- 
gis anguli recti inaequalibus cruribus. / Radii partes sunt duae e duobus nempe cruribus, 
index & transversarium. / Index est crus longius et crassius cubitorum 4 & paulo amp- 
lius. / Transversarium est crus minus & tenuis, & quidem subduplum subsesquidecimum 
indicis: 

Petrus Ramus, Arithmeticae libri duo, geometriae septem et viginti (Basel, 1569), 62: 
"Triangulorum rectangulorum similium geometria, cum plerosque alios usus habet, tum 
imprimis geodaesiam linearum rectarum suppeditat, & magisterium geometriae in trian- 
gulis rectangulis antea collocatum, tandem verum magisterius hic esse deprehendetur. 
Continebit enim geodaesiam rectarum, posteaque geodaesiam planorum & solidorum, 
e dimensis lateribus, quae rectae lineae sunt. Ad rectarum igitur geodaesiam radius in- 
strumentum omnium geometricorum instrumentorum praestantissimum & commodis- 
simum adhibetur! 
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1: The staff is a set-square of unequal legs. 

It is a very old instrument, popularly known as a Jacob's staff’, as if it 
had originally been invented by that holy patriarch. Archimedes, in his 
Sand Reckoner, mentioned something of this sort, and Hipparchus (ac- 
cording to Pliny), with a not dissimilar instrument, did something that 
would be reprehensible even to the gods: he dared to reckon up the stars 
for posterity, and to plot out the stars as though with a square. And in- 
deed the staff is not just for measuring the land ...87 


Ramus included two statements on the names of the two legs of the staff and 
their relative dimensions,8 but then replaced the confusing, terse descriptions 


of the instrument's design with an extended account of the instrument, its 
shape, and how it is to be held and sighted—and, most importantly, a clearly 
labelled diagram (see fig. 17.3). 


The difference in style between the two versions is even more apparent 


when one considers how Ramus explains the use of the staff for a simple sur- 


veying task: measuring a distance along the ground, if one knows already the 


height of a prominent landmark. In the 1567 version, he wrote: 
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If the vision, from the beginning of the parallel index falls through the 
sighting pin on the tranverse and onto a landmark of given height, then 


Ibid.: ‘1: Radius est norma crurum inaequalium. / Instrumentum perantiquum est, & vulgo 
baculus jacob dicitur, tanquam a Sancto Patriarcha illo jam olim inventus sit. Archimedes 
in arenae numero simile quidpiam notavit, & Hipparchus instrumento non absimilo 
ausus est rem etiam diis improbam, annumerare posteris stellas, & sidera velut ad nor- 
mam expangere, ait Plinius. Et sane radius non solum metiendis terris... The reference 
to Pliny is to Historia naturalis II.95. Modern texts read the last few words not as sidera 
velut ad normam expangere, but sidera velut ad nomen expungere, 'to check the stars off 
by name in a list, so to speak. Thus there was no explicit reference to a cross-staff here. In 
fact, Pliny went on immediately to say that Hipparchus achieved this task by 'devising ma- 
chinery by means of which he indicated their various positions and magnitudes' (organis 
excogitatis per quae singularum loca atque magnitudines signaret). 

But this time, rather than saying that the transverse was five elevenths the size of the 
index, using the confusing and overly complicated fractional term subduplum subsesqui- 
decimum, he stated that the index was eleven fifths the transverse (duplum sesquideci- 
mum —that is, ‘twice eleven tenths’). And just in case those fractions were still confusing, 
he illustrated the proportion with a picture of two rods next to each other, one 2200 units 
in length, the other 1000. 
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FIGURE 17.3 Design of staff, from the 1569 Geometria, p. 64. 


as the distance of the sighting pins is to the given altitude, so is the dis- 
tance of the transverse to the distance.39 


Not only would it be difficult to follow these instructions, if one knew nothing 
about the use of a cross-staff, but it is unclear exactly what it is that one is try- 
ing to measure. Moreover, the student is being asked to do something with the 
staff that, in practice, is quite awkward: to hold it vertically, and then somehow 
place himself beneath the instrument, in order to find a line of sight through 
the top of the staff and the sighting pin on the transverse, to some high land- 
mark, such as a hill or tower. 

In the 1569 edition, all of these difficulties are remedied. In the revised ver- 
sion, the practitioner himself stands on top of the tower, from where he can 
hang the staff below him—an altogether easier operation. The statement of 


the proposition is reworded, so that it is now much clearer what one is being 
asked to do: 


39 Ramus, Geometria, 18: ‘Si visus ab initio indicis paralleli per pinnam transversarii incidat 
in metam datae altitudinis, erit ut pinnarum distantia ad datam altitudinem, sic transver- 
sarii distantia ad longitudinem: 
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FIGURE 17.4 Measuring height, from the 1569 Geometria, p. 65. 


If one sights from the tip of the horizontal index to some distant land- 
mark, then as the segment of the index is to the segment of the trans- 
verse, so is the height of the measurer to the distance.^? 


This is a little clearer than the 1567 statement. But what makes the 1569 version 
not only comprehensible to the beginner, but also usable, is the graphical illus- 
tration of the surveying task (see fig. 17.4), in which the method as a whole can 
be taken in in a glance, and even understood in its details through the measure- 
ments that are labelled in the diagram. Alongside the diagram, Ramus added a 
long commentary, explaining the optical and mathematical principles that lay 
behind the method, and working through some actual concrete examples. 

In the 1567 Geometria, Ramus followed his own theoretical principles close- 
ly. The ars of geometry was organized methodically, moving from more general 


40 Ramus, Arithmeticae libri duo, geometriae septem et viginti, 65: ‘Si visus sit ab initio indicis 
recti in metam longitudinis, erit ut segmentum indicis ad segmentum transversarii, sic 
mensoris altitudo ad longitudinem: 
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statements to more particular. And that principle of organization was by it- 
self (Ramus thought) sufficient for the beginner to learn the subject, his mind 
moving easily from one true statement to the next. By the time he prepared a 
new edition—the edition that would become enormously popular throughout 
Europe, entirely eclipsing the 1567 version—Ramus had apparently come to 
doubt his own pedagogical and methodological principles, at least as far as 
mathematics was concerned. His change of mind no doubt arose from his own 
attempts to use the text in a classroom setting. 


The Place of the 1567 Geometria in the Ramist Classroom 


The text of the 1567 Geometria matches perfectly with Charpentier's quota- 
tions in the Admonitio. There can be no doubt that the Geometria nuper edita 
that he holds up to scrutiny and mockery is precisely this rare imprint. In 
particular, we might recall the odd phrase that Charpentier quoted from the 
beginning of the Geometria, which Verdonk cited as evidence that Ramus's op- 
ponent had no direct knowledge of the text, but must have been recalling a 
garbled account from one of his students: ‘mensuram esse datam magnitudi- 
nem qua quamlibet magnitudinem metimur. This phrase is in fact the second 
statement on the very first page of the 1567 Geometria ("Mensura est data mag- 
nitudo, qua magnitudinem quamlibet metimur; ita magnitudo est mensura et 
ipsum mensurabile’ ‘a measure is given magnitude by which we measure any 
magnitude; and so a magnitude is both a measure and a measurable". 

If we return to Charpentier's citation of the 1567 Geometria, continuing the 
quotation a little further, we learn something about the use Ramus was making 
of his little textbook: 


Very recently you published an outline of Geometry. I have no doubt that 
you tossed into it whatever sort of notion you had about geometrical ob- 
jects. Following this text, as if following your own certain directions, let 
us come to a conclusion concerning the matters above. Right at the be- 
ginning of book 1, you define the point as the minimum of magnitude. 
Warned by your spies about the matter we are disputing now (they heard 
me), you no longer dare to call the point the minimum of magnitude.^! 


41 Charpentier, Admonitio ad Thessalum, Academiae Parisiensis methodicum: de aliquot 
capitibus Prooemii mathematici, quae continent eiusdem Carpentarii Praelectiones in 
sphaeram, fol. 92v: 'Novissime a te est edita Geometriae idea, in quam non dubito quin co- 
nieceris quicquid habebas iudicii de rebus Geometricis. Ex hac igitur tanquam ex regula 
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The Geometria 1567 does indeed say, very near the beginning, that the point 
is the minimum of magnitude.?? Charpentier brought up this passage because 
it seemed to relate to Ramus's peculiar atomic theory. Aristotle had argued 
that a continuous magnitude could not, in any sense, be made of points: points 
were not magnitudes at all, which they would have to be if they were parts of a 
larger magnitude.^? Euclid, in the definitions to his Elements, was also careful 
to avoid any suggestion that lines were made of points. A point had no parts 
(and hence was not a magnitude); points could be found on lines, but did not 
constitute them.^^ Ramus, on the other hand, insisted that lines were made of 
points, which themselves were the smallest possible, but still finitely extended 
magnitudes. His definition here of a point, as the minimum of magnitude, is 
drawn from that theory—a theory which is in the background of so much of 
Ramus's mathematical work in the 1560s.4° 

Charpentier allows us a glimpse behind the scenes of a semi-public battle 
between two Paris professors. His students had reported to him that Ramus's 
Geometria made an odd, atomic claim on its very first page. (They may 
even have smuggled out of the classroom a copy of the textbook for him). 
Charpentier then, in his own lectures or discussions with his students, attacked 
Ramus's idea, no doubt holding up against it Aristotle's conclusions about the 
point and the continuum. Ramus's own spies were among the students who 
attended Charpentier's disputations against him, and they reported back to 
their master—who, either convinced by Charpentier's arguments, or wishing 
to avoid needless controversy, amended the passage in his subsequent lectures. 

It is a remarkable story of academic intrigue, wrapped around a dispute 
over the nature of a point. And, by an extraordinary coincidence, Charpentier's 
account can be confirmed independently. One of the three extant copies of 
Ramus's1567 Geometria bear some marginal annotations, which were (as I shall 


tibi certissima, de superioribus statuamus. Statim initio lib. 1, punctum definis magnitudi- 
nis minimum. De eoque quod nunc disputamus, admonitus per emissarios tuos, qui nos 
audiverunt, non amplius audes punctum magnitudinem minimam nominare: 

42 Ramus, Geometria, 3: Punctum est magnitudinis minimum: 

43 Physics v1.1 (esp. 231418-231b17). 

44 Elements], definitions 1 (‘A point is that which has no part’) and 3 (‘The ends of a line are 
points"). 

45 AsI have mentioned, I am preparing a separate publication on Ramus's mathematical 
atomism, which is found especially in lectures he gave on Aristotle's Physics in the late 
1550s. His atomism is not otherwise especially prominent in the 1567 Geometria. One 
other place where it comes out is in his treatment of the circle as a peculiar kind of regu- 
lar polygon (in books 12 and 13)—which, like the definition of the point, is completely 
suppressed in the 1569 edition. 
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argue below) made by a student attending Ramus's lectures. This copy (now in 
Lyon), while annotated throughout, has particularly dense annotations on the 
very first page, which do indeed correct the definition of a point (see fig. 17.5). 

Next to Ramus's definition of a point as the minimum of magnitude, the 
student added an annotation that expressed quite the opposite idea: "A point 
is just an attribute of magnitude, following Euclid and Aristotle."46 That is, far 
from being itself a magnitude, a point is a property of magnitudes, and is pos- 
terior to them. Such a position is indeed in agreement with both Aristotle and, 
especially, Euclid; a point is the division of a magnitude in a certain place. This 
annotation amounts to a denial of Ramus's implied assertion, that lines are 
made of points (insofar as the latter are the minima of magnitude). 

It is possible that this annotation was added by some later reader, taking 
exception to Ramus's strange statement. But other annotations in the same 
copy (all of which are made in a single hand) suggest strongly that the notes 
were made by a student in Ramus's classroom as he lectured on the text. One 
annotation, for example, introduces isoperimetric figures: geometrical objects 
that are different in shape (a square and a triangle, for example), but have the 
same length perimeter. The 1567 Geometria did no more than define the mean- 
ing of the word; the 1569 Geometria, on the other hand, devoted several pages 
to facts about isoperimetric figures. Ramus spliced these results into book 4 of 
the1569 Geometria—the base text of which was book 3 of the 1567 version. It is 
one of the major new topics introduced in the second edition; and, in the an- 
notated Lyon copy, the student writes, at exactly the place Ramus would later 
introduce isoperimetry: 


Of the perimeters of figures, the circle is the most capacious. And among 
figures with angles, the one with the more angles. And among angled 


46 ‘Punctumesttantum magnitudinis affectio,... ex Euclide et Aristotele’ (see Fig. 5). Aristotle 
insisted (in Physics 1v.8 [215b19], for example) that, on the one hand, a line cannot be 
made up of points, and, on the other, that a point cannot be defined as the end point 
of a line (even if each end of a line was in fact a point). Euclid, in definitions 1-3, seems 
to take account of Aristotle's strictures. See Euclid, Elements, ed. Thomas Little Heath 
and Johan Ludvig Heiberg, vol. 1: Introduction and Books 1, 2 (Cambridge, 1908), 155-156, 
165. The annotation has been amended, with some text struck out at the ellipsis in my 
quotation. After the word affectio, ‘hoc ...’ (indecipherable), and then ‘Istud Aristoteles’. 
It is just possible that the latter part of the quotation refers to one of Ramus's later state- 
ments on this page of the Geometria (although I do not see which statement it would 
refer to). 


GOULDING 


FIGURE 17.5 Annotation to Ramus’s 1567 Geometria (Lyon, Bibliothèque municipale, 
356647), p. 3. Reproduced by permission of the library. 
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figures of the same type (e.g., among triangles, or parallelograms), the 
one that is more regular [is more capacious].4” 


The 1569 edition of the corresponding theorem reads: 


Of isoperimetric figures of the same type, the more regular is larger; of 
regular figures of different types, the one with the more angles.48 


The intent of the two theorems is clearly the same; but the way in which they 
are phrased is quite different. In particular, one must note the quite different 
words used to mean ‘having more angles’: angulatior in 1567, versus termina- 
tior in 1569.^? The annotation in the margin of the 1567 edition was not simply 
copied out of the 1569 version, yet it appears at just the place in the text that 
the theorem will appear in 1569. It seems quite likely that Ramus himself, in 
teaching from the 1567 Geometría in his classroom, added some remarks at this 
point about isoperimetric figures, that he would later incorporate, using quite 
different language, into the next edition of the text. 

There is another annotation that also suggests very strongly Ramus's inter- 
vention. On the very first page of the 1567 Geometria, Ramus wrote 'A magni- 
tude is either straight or curved.5? The annotator observed: 


The straight is prior to the curved, because (as Plutarch has it) the straight 
is the mother of the curved, by which he means the circle. Also: Aristotle 
says that the straight line is the judge of both itself and the curved, and 
not the opposite.5! 


47 Lyon, Bibliothèque municipale, 356647, 8: ‘Figurarum perimetrarum sirculus [sic] est 
omnium capacissima, et inter angulatas, ea quae angulatior; et inter angulatas eiusdem 
generis, ut inter parallelogrammata vel triangula, ea quae est magis ordinata" 

48 Ramus, Arithmeticae libri duo, geometriae septem et viginti, 25: ‘Ex isoperimetris homoge- 
neis ordinatius est majus, ex heterogeneis ordinatis terminatius. 

49 X Onemightalso note that the annotation mentions circles, while the 1569 edition does not. 
In the 1569 Geometria, Ramus went on to consider isoperimetry in all kinds of rectilineal 
figures (including three-dimensional ones, which are not mentioned in the annotation); 
he deferred the treatment of circles and isoperimetry until he had (more methodical- 
ly) dealt with the area of a circle—so that that part of the theorem appears only on 133 
(‘Circulus e planis isoperimetris inaequalibus est maximus’). 

50 Ramus, Geometria, 3: ‘Magnitudo est recta vel obliqua. 

51 "Rectum prius est obliquo, quia ut vult Plutarcus rectum mater est obliqui, nempe circuli. 
Adde quod vult Aristoteles rectum esse sui et obliqui Iudicem, non contra.’ 
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This is an obscure little observation, to say the least, for anyone to make in the 
early steps of learning geometry. The source, however, is not far from hand: 
Ramus's mathematical lectures, which he finally published in 1569. Ramus 
cites this supposed quotation from Plutarch in the course of his commentary 
there on the definition of the straight line. Aristotle, he says, in different places 
seems to come down on both sides of the question whether the straight is prior 
to the curved, or vice versa. Taking first the passages where Aristotle seems to 
maintain the priority of the curved, Ramus counters: 


Plutarch seems to refute this error of Aristotle in his Platonic questions, 
with one argument especially. The straight line (he says) is the mother of 
the circumference, and by the motion of the endpoint of a straight line 
around the other fixed endpoint, it describes a circumference, and so by 
the straight motion of its whole it describes a straight line, and by the 
circular motion, a circle.... And so the straight magnitude seems to be 
the parent and mother of the curved, and thus prior by nature.5? 


A little later, Ramus notes that in De anima, by contrast, Aristotle himself main- 
tained the priority of the straight over the curved: 'By means of the straight 
line, we know both itself and the curved—the carpenter's rule enables us to 
test both—but what is curved does not enable us to distinguish either itself or 
the straight.5? This, of course, is the passage quoted in the second half of the 
annotator's note. 

It would be very unlikely for the annotator of the Geometría to have come 
upon the obscure quotation from Plutarch (if, indeed, it is a real quotation) 
by himself; and, moreover, to pair it with the passage from De anima. There is 


52 Ramus, Scholarum mathematicarum libri unus et triginta, 149. ‘Aristotelis hunc errorem 
Plutarchus in quaestionibus platonicis uno praecipue argumento dissolvere videtur. 
Recta (inquit) est mater peripheriae, motuque extremi in recta puncti circa fixum reliqu- 
um punctum describit peripheriam, deinde totius sui motu describit tum recto rectiline- 
um, tum rotundo circulum.... Itaque recta magnitudo videtur parens et genitrix obliquae, 
ideoque natura prior' The passage that Ramus claims is part of Plutarch's Platonic ques- 
tions is not actually there. Question 5 (as it is in modern editions; 1003B) concerns the 
straight and the curved, in the context of the relationship between the dodecahedron of 
the Timaeus and the sphere of the heavens; and asserts several times that the straight is 
prior to the curved. But nowhere does Plutarch say that the straight is the ‘mother’ of the 
curved. 

53 Ibid. 150. ‘Recto & ipsum & obliquum cognoscimus. Regula enim est judex utriusque, 
obliquum vero neque sui neque recti judex est.’ The Aristotelian text is De anima 1.5 
(41144). 
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evidently some connection with Ramus's mathematical lectures. One possibil- 
ity would be that he annotated the 1567 Geometria after 1569, with the printed 
Scholae at hand. But looking at Ramus's long commentary there on the defini- 
tion of a straight line (two and half dense quarto pages, comprising dozens of 
quotations and citations) it is difficult to see why he should have picked out 
the obscure Plutarch quotation. It seems likely to me, again, that this was a 
note jotted down during Ramus's 1567 lectures, in which he may have empha- 
sized in some way the passage from Plutarch. 

Taken as a whole, this evidence suggests that Charpentier's account of 
Ramus's geometry lectures and his on-the-hoof emendation of his own text- 
book, is substantially accurate. The annotated text in the Lyon copy thus may 
represent another stage of Ramus's geometry, in which the surviving atom- 
ic material was suppressed (in response to Charpentier's fierce criticism), 
and material on isoperimetry was inserted into the text without any other 
substantial changes. It thus would constitute a transitional stage between 
the 1567 and 1569 Geometria. In the latter (as we have seen), the material is 
considerably reorganized, and isoperimetry is woven into the text in several 
places, starting at the point indicated in the Lyon annotations. 

The 1569 edition also takes Ramus's change of heart on atomism to its final 
conclusion. In contrast to the 1567 Geometria (and even more to the atomic 
writings of the early 1560s), Ramus's 1569 Geometria is explicitly anti-atomic. 
The third proposition of the first book, for instance, states unambiguously 
‘A magnitude is a continuous quantity’>*—a position he himself would have 
repudiated only a few years before. Even further, in his commentary on the 
definition of a point, he distinguishes between the physical and mathemati- 
cal by noting that there is no minimum in geometry (the opposite of what 
he maintained in 1567)—and then seems to doubt whether even physical 
atoms exist!55 


The Post-1569 Geometria (The ‘Fifth’ Geometry) 


One final stage remains in the history of Ramus's Geometria. In St Louis 
University Library, there is a copy of the 1569 Arithmetica and Geometria that 


54 Ramus, Arithmeticae libri duo, geometriae septem et viginti, 3: ‘Magnitudo est quantitas 
continua. 

55 Ibid. 5: ‘quia sensus tantum corpus sentit, & si quid sensu minimum sit, punctum phy- 
sicum dicitur. (‘Because sense only detects a body, and if there is any minimum as far as 
sense goes, itis called a physical point’ [my emphasis]). 
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has been very extensively annotated. Most of these annotations are in Ramus's 
hand, a fact that can be established by comparison with extant samples of his 
writing. A note on the title page, very likely written by Theophilus Banosius 
(who recovered much of Ramus's personal library and papers immediately 
after his death), confirms the identification; the volume, which ‘he left for his 
own library, was emended in many places in his own hand, and is among the 
most valuable of his legacies.96 

Christian Urstitius, who worked closely with Ramus in Basel during his 
1568-9 sojourn there, recorded in a 1579 book that he had seen a copy of the 
Arithmetica that Ramus had densely annotated, on which Ramus asked his 
opinion. According to his account, Ramus had published the 1569 Basel edi- 
tion in some haste, and had been disappointed by how it had turned out; the 
annotated copy that Urstitius saw represented Ramus's intentions for the next 
edition, a plan he never realized because of his untimely death. Walter Ong 
has shown that the annotated copy that Urstitius saw is, in fact, the copy now 
in St Louis Library.>” 

Ramus's annotations to the 1569 Geometria have been quite carefully exam- 
ined in an earlier work of scholarship.58 That study shows that his changes 
for the projected new edition do not alter the number or division of books. In 
general, Ramus went through his work emending his propositions for clarity, 
in several ways. Where, in the 1569 edition, he made several statements in 
a single proposition, he now divided them into separate propositions. The 
'commentary' that accompanied each proposition, in which several corollar- 
ies might often be stated, was now divided into further propositions in their 
own right, and put into continuous numbering with the other propositions. 


56 John F. Daly, ‘Ramus: Recently Discovered Unpublished Edition of His Mathematical 
Works, Manuscripta 17 (July 1973), 81: '... multis locis manu propria emendatum actumque 
inter charissima pignora, bibliothecae suae reliquit. 

57 Walter J. Ong, "Christianus Ursitius and Ramus’ New Mathematics, Bibliotheque 
d'Humanisme et Renaissance; Travaux et Documents 36 (January 1974), 603-610. Ong 
quotes Urstitius's testimony (from his Elementa arithmeticae [Basel, 1579]) in extenso at 
607—608. Urstitius mentions only the Arithmetica, not the Geometria with which it was 
published; this can be explained by the fact that Urstitius's mathematical interests were 
limited to arithmetic, so that Ramus would not have asked for his opinion on the geomet- 
rical work. In addition, Urstitius seems to be recalling the appearance of the annotations 
in the Geometria (which is indeed densely annotated in the St Louis copy, as he says), 
while the Arithmetica is much more sparely annotated. 

58 Daly, ‘Ramus: Recently Discovered Unpublished Edition of His Mathematical Works, 
82-87. 
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Throughout the book, he brought his language closer to standard geometrical 
terminology, replacing his own mathematical neologisms with terms familiar 
from standard translations of the Elements (a work to which he also added doz- 
ens more references). Having simplified many propositions, and freed them 
from being tangled in the thickets of his commentary, he went through reor- 
dering the propositions, old and new, according to the dictates of his method, 
so that they flowed more clearly from more general to more particular. Finally 
(and perhaps of the most interest to us), in propositions on circles and spheres 
he eliminated the last vestiges of his early atomism, by suppressing any state- 
ment that treated them as a kind of polygon or polyhedron. 

Ramus’s final annotations had little or no effect on subsequent editions of 
his Geometria over the next century or more, which were, for the most part, 
simply reprints of the 1569 edition. One edition (by a student of Ramus's, 
Lazarus Schóner) is emended throughout, and a small number of these chang- 
es are identical to those found in Ramus's annotations. But they are for the 
most part either changes to obvious errors in expression or in mathematics 
(which might easily have been made quite independently); a very few are 
substantial as well as very similar to Ramus's notes, but they might be coinci- 
dental, or reflect Schóner's recollection of Ramus's late mathematical teach- 
ing. Urstitius was, it seems, the last person to study Ramus's final thoughts on 
geometry. Nevertheless, these annotations record the fifth and final version of 
Ramus's Geometria. 


Conclusion 


Ramus's 1567 edition of his geometry, recovered from obscurity here, seems to 
have been the very first printed version. When he wrote his Admonitio in 1567, 
Charpentier (who was, as we have seen, a careful, even obsessive follower of 
Ramus's career) knew of no earlier version in print. In fact, he mocked Ramus 
for having come to geometry so late, and imagined that more editions would 
soon appear as Ramus tinkered with the text, just as he did with his other 
mathematical and dialectical works: 


But I am pressing too hard on this, and I attribute too much authority 
against you in your new Academy to the first edition of your Geometry. 
This is your as yet unpolished offspring. Many things will be corrected 
in it henceforth, and better things (perhaps) will be proposed before it 
reaches the seventh edition. In just the same way, the she-bear perfects 
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her young by licking them. If only it were a matter, though, of perfecting, 
and that the later thoughts were not much worse than the first.59 


We can, then, with some certainty identify five stages in Ramus's Geometria. 
First, a manuscript version Ramus had at hand in 1563, organized into 16 books. 
No trace of this text survives; in the appendix below, I will suggest a possible 
structure for this proto-Geometria. Second, the newly-discovered 21-book 1567 
Geometria, with its sparse layout and clear affinity with the other classroom 
texts that Ramus published in the 1560s. Third, is the transitional stage of the 
newly-published Geometría, as Ramus, in his 1567 lectures, began to prune out 
any reference to atomism, and inserted viva voce at the correct place material 
that would later feature prominently in the 1569 Geometria; this is recorded 
in a student's notes, in the Lyon copy of the Geometria. The fourth version is, 
naturally, the lavish 1569 Geometría, in which Ramus had abandoned the aus- 
tere, ‘methodical’ style of the 1567 text, and equipped it with extensive com- 
mentaries, proofs, illustrations, and diagrams, coming out strongly as well 
against his earlier atomism. This copy was prepared by Ramus in Basel from 
his manuscript notes, and was put together (at least according to Urstitius) 
with some haste; Ramus was not pleased with the results. And finally, there is 
the fifth version, found now only in the marginal notes Ramus himself made 
shortly before his death, projecting a new printed edition. Here, Ramus tried 
to bring the Geometria back closer to the methodical form of the 1567 version 
(though very many times the length of that slim volume). At the same time, 
he reduced the distance between his new geometry and that of the ancients, 
while also expunging the last traces of his mathematically heretical ideas 
about geometrical atomism. 

Ramus's Geometria, like almost all of his works, lends itself very well to the 
sort of genetic criticism it has been subjected to here. His printed works are 
not final statements; rather, they are snapshots of texts in a state of flux, texts 
that constantly grow, change, and at times even coalesce with other texts. This 
might be a recipe for despair. Very often Ong, who first attempted to catalogue 
all of the printed texts, gave the impression that Ramus was a constantly mov- 
ing target, whose thoughts on any subject must have changed as often as the 


59 Charpentier, Admonitio, fol. 94v: ‘Sed nimis urgeo, primaeque editioni Geometriae, in 
tua Academia nova, contra te nimium tribuo authoritatis. Haec rudis est adhuc tua foe- 
tura. In qua multa posthac corrigentur, melioraque fortasse dabuntur prius quam ad sep- 
timam editionem ventum sit. Sic enim ista Ursa solet lambendo suos foetus perficere. 
Quanquam utinam vere perficeret, nec essent plerumque postremae cogitationes primis 
longe deteriores: 
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annual editions of his works. This perception of Ramus as the constant (even 
pathological) self-reviser contributed much to Ong's dismissive portrait of 
Ramus as an intellectual lightweight. 

But as Bruyére demonstrated so brilliantly some thirty years ago in her study 
of Ramus's dialectical texts, the Ramist text was not quite as Protean as Ong 
thought; her careful, edition-by-edition study demonstrated that Ramus worked 
rather by establishing a text, tinkering with it in relatively minor ways, and 
then periodically reissuing it in a major new recension. Within the dialectical 
canon, she could distinguish five stages of composition and recomposition— 
more or less fixed points within the shifting terrain of Ramus's logic. And, as 
she also laid out in detail, both the large-scale realignments and the small cor- 
rections are most often reactions to criticism Ramus received from his philo- 
sophical opponents.6° 

Bruyére's work, itself a masterpiece of genetic criticism, is surprisingly little 
known in the Anglo-American scholarship.9! One of the very few reviews ap- 
peared in an installment of Peter Sharratt's decennial reviews of Ramist schol- 
arship. As he put it, what emerges from her scholarship is the recognition that 


Ramus revises his own work continually, but he does not throw away 
the earlier versions or reject them outright, and he calls on them when 
it suits his purpose. It is not so much a desire to publish as much as pos- 
sible, as a form of dialogue with his many critics, an attempt at a progres- 
sive refinement of his thought; as with his writing, so with his thought, he 
never threw anything away.9? 


This study of Ramus's Geometría, though on a much smaller scale, is indebted 
to Bruyére’s methodology. The five versions of Ramus's Geometry do not (alas!) 
correspond to the five stages that Bruyère found in the dialectic. In the case 
of the mathematical works, it is difficult to come to the kind of fine-grained 
picture that Bruyére obtained: she worked from dozens of printed editions, 
while this study of the Geometria has only two actual editions, and three other 
stages of the text that are visible only in annotations, or as a passing reference 


60 Nelly Bruyère, Méthode et dialectique dans l'œuvre de La Ramée: Renaissance et Age clas- 
sique (Paris, 1984). 

61 Itis one of my many debts to Jill Kraye that, when as a student I first mentioned to her my 
interest in Ramus, she immediately directed me to Bruyére's book, which has been in the 
background of my reading of Ramus ever since. 

62 Peter Sharratt, ‘Recent Work on Peter Ramus (1970-1986), Rhetorica: A Journal of the 
History of Rhetoric 5, no. 1 (February 1987), 15. 
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in one of Ramus's speeches. Yet even on this scale, we can see that the same 
pattern emerges. Ramus altered his own presentation of geometry as he was 
gradually convinced by his opponents. The controversies in which he found 
himself were heated, and his critics often dismissed him as intellectually out of 
his depth; and Ramus fought back as hard as he was attacked. This was particu- 
larly true over the question of geometric atomism. Nevertheless, he used even 
the harshest criticism to refine and sharpen his thinking. 


Appendix 


If we look at the relationship between the 1567 and 1569 versions, books are gener- 
ally added by breaking up chapters that had clearly become too full. So, chapter 2 in 
1567 is De linea et angulo; this becomes two chapters (2: De linea, and 3: De angulo) 
in 1569. The exception to this rule is that chapters 11 and 13 of the 1567 version (on 
the measurement of polygons and circles, respectively) are combined into a single 
chapter 19 in 1569— probably because the 1567 chapter on circle measurement was 
very slight. 

So, a best conjecture for the 1563, 16-book version would be to combine similar 
chapters of the 1567 edition. One should also keep in mind the fact that Ramus him- 
self claimed that he built the 16-book geometry out of the geometrical books of the 
Elements and the works of Archimedes and Theodosius. 





1567 Geometría 1563 Geometría (conjectured) 

1: De magnitudine 1: De magnitudine 

2: Delinea et angulo 2: De linea et angulo 

3: De figura 3: De figura 

4: De plano et eius lineis [perhaps part of book 2?] 

5: De triangulis 4: De triangulis 

6: De generibus trianguli (part of 4) 

7: De geodaesia linearum rectarum e 5: De geodaesia (on surveying techniques) 
triangulis rectangulis similibus 

8: De triangulato et parallelogrammo 6: De triangulato et parallelogrammo 
9: De rectangulo et quadrato 7: [calculational supplement] 


10: De obliquo et recta proportionaliter — 8: [same] 
secta, deque reliquis triangulatis 
quadrangulis 
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1567 Geometria 


1563 Geometria (conjectured) 





11: De geodaesia rectilineorum 


12: De circulo 
13: De geodaesia circulari 


14: De ascriptione rectilinei et circuli 
15: De solidis lineis et superficiebus 
16: De solido, angulo solido, deque 
pyramide 

17: De prismate 

18: De cubo 


19: De ordinatis pyramidatis mistis 
20: De sphaera et adscriptione planorum 


ordinatorum ad sphaeram 


21: De cono et cylindro 


Not on surveying, but on areas of triangles 
and polygons, Separated from 7 by analogy 
to previous chapter on geodesy? 

9: De circulo 

(in 1567, separated out from previous 
chapter, headed with an 'Archimedean' 
definition of a circle, incompatible 

with that of previous chapter—not 
actually used here either, which is 
summary of Archimedes' results on circle 
measurement. 

10: same 

11: De solidis? 

part of 11? 


12: De pyramide et prismate 

13: [calculational supplement, like book 9 
of 1577] 

part of 12? 

14: De adscriptione polyhedrorum 

ad sphaeram (Euclid); 15: De sphaera 
(Theodosius) 

16: De cono et cylindro (Euclid, with 
Archimedes) 





CHAPTER 18 


Justus Lipsius as Historian of Philosophy: 
The Reception of the Manuductio ad stoicam 
philosophiam (1604) in the History of Philosophy 


Jan Papy* 


The enduring impact of humanism, in particular that of the late humanism of 
the Low Countries, remains only partially explored today. The influence 
of Justus Lipsius, for example, has mainly been traced in the fields of early 
modern political thought! and Senecan drama.? But Lipsius's political views 
and Stoic thought had long afterlives in European thought as well, becoming 


Research for this article was supported by a British Academy Joint Activities Grant awarded 

to Jill Kraye and myself (2001-2004) and by a Scaliger Fellowship (2006) from the Scaliger 

Institute of Leiden University. I thank Jill Kraye, Ronald W. Truman, and Andrea Robiglio for 

helpful comments and suggestions; my Louvain colleagues and former Ph.D. students Erik 

De Bom, Marijke Janssens, and Marijke Crab; and the editors of this volume. 

1 Mostattention has been devoted to Lipsius's major political work, the Politica of 1589. Apart 
from the new critical edition by Jan Waszink (Assen, 2004), fundamental studies on the 
spread and possible influence of Lipsius's Politica are Gerhard Oestreich, Antiker Geist und 
moderner Staat bei Justus Lipsius (1547-1606). Der Neustoizismus als politische Bewegung, ed. 
Nicolette Mout (Góttingen, 1989) and idem, Justus Lipsius und der politische Neustoizismus 
in Europa, in Stoizismus in der europdischen Philosophie, Literatur, Kunst und Politik, eds 
Barbara Neymeyr et al. (Berlin, 2008), 575-630. See also (Un)masking the Realities of Power. 
Justus Lipsius and the Dynamics of Political Writing in Early-Modern Europe, eds Erik De Bom 
et al. (Leiden and Boston, 2010). 

2 In addition to Jacob Adolf Worp, De invloed van Seneca's treurspelen op ons tooneel 

(Amsterdam, 1892), who discusses the Low Countries, see Maturin Dréano, Humanisme 

chrétien. La tragédie latine commentée pour les chrétiens du XVI° siècle par Martin Antoine del 

Rio (Paris, 1936), reissued as ‘Un commentaire des tragédies de Sénéque au xvie siècle par 

Martin-Antoine Del Rio’ in Les tragédies de Sénèque et le théâtre de la Renaissance, ed. Jean 

Jacquot (Paris, 1964), 203-209; Der Einfluss Senecas auf das europáische Drama, ed. Eckard 

Lefèvre (Darmstadt, 1978); Winfried Trillitzsch, ‘Seneca tragicus: Nachleben und Beurteilung 

im lateinischen Mittelalter von der Spátantike bis zum Renaissancehumanismus, Philologus 
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common cultural property in the Baroque period and influencing scholarship, 
poetry, and art right down to the Enlightenment of the eighteenth century.3 

Nevertheless, the fortuna of Lipsius's widely read philological and antiquar- 
ian writings has yet to receive similar attention. The impact of his De constan- 
tia has been the subject of some study,* but no comprehensive attempt has 
been made to trace the influence of Lipsius's manuals of Stoic philosophy, the 
Manuductio ad Stoicam philosophiam and the Physiologia Stoicorum. In these 
texts, both published in Antwerp in 1604, Lipsius gave his final Christian inter- 
pretation of Stoicism and thereby played a part in the very start of the history 
of philosophy.5 

Interesting traces of Lipsius's Stoic manuals appear in modern studies such 
as Maurice De Wulf's Histoire de la philosophie médiévale: 


Juste Lipse (1547-1606), érudit plutót que philosophe, professeur 
à l'Université de Louvain, se fit l'apologiste du stoicisme romain 
(Manuductio ad stoicam philosophiam). Malgré sa réputation universelle, 
il ne parvint pas à faire école, mais les doctrines du portique compé- 
nétrent une foule de systémes de la Renaissance. On les retrouve chez 
Érasme, Zwingli, Leonardi Bruni, Mélanchton, et divers repr[é]sentants 
du théisme.® 


3 Eg. Gerhard Oestreich, Neostoicism and the Early Modern State, eds B. Oestreich and H. 
G. Koenigsberger, transl. D. McLintock (Cambridge, 1982), 14. 

4 On Lipsius’ s De Constantia, see Oestreich, Antiker Geist und moderner Staat, 69-105; Robert 
Bireley, The Counter-Reformation Prince: Anti-Machiavellianism or Catholic Statecraft in Early 
Modern Europe (Chapel Hill and London, 1990), 76-77; Mark Morford, Stoics and Neostoics. 
Rubens and the Circle of Lipsius (Princeton, 1991), 64-66; Jacqueline Lagrée, Juste Lipse et la 
restauration du stoicisme. Étude et traduction des traités stoiciens De la Constance, Manuel 
de philosophie stoicienne, Physique des stoiciens (extraits) (Paris, 1994), 59-63; Adriana 
McCrea, Constant Minds: Political Virtue and the Lipsian Paradigm in England, 1584-1650 
(Toronto, 1997), 3-24. 

5 Amore detailed analysis of Lipsius's Stoic manuals is in Jason Lewis Saunders, Justus Lipsius: 
The Philosophy of Renaissance Stoicism (New York, 1955); Brian P. Copenhaver and Charles 
B. Schmitt, Renaissance Philosophy (Oxford and New York, 1992), 260-269; and Jan Papy, 
‘Lipsius’s (Neo-)Stoicism: Constancy between Christian Faith and Stoic Virtue, in Hugo 
Grotius and the Stoa, eds Hans W. Blom and Laurens C. Winkel (Assen, 2004), 47-72; idem, 
‘Neostoizismus und Humanismus: Lipsius’ neue Lektüre von Seneca in der Manuductio ad 
Stoicam philosophiam (1604), in Der Einfluss des Hellenismus auf die Philosophie der frühen 
Neuzeit, ed. Gábor Boros (Wiesbaden, 2005), 53-80. 

6 Maurice De Wulf, Histoire de la philosophie médiévale, 2 vols (Louvain, 1924-1925), 2:255; 
idem, Histoire de la philosophie en Belgique (Brussels and Paris, 1910), 159. 
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Likewise Jason Lewis Saunders tells us that no mention of Stoicism in the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries could be complete without a reference to 
Lipsius's Manuductio, the classic book on Stoicism for a century and a half, 
which found a prominent place in Baruch Spinoza's library and to which such 
scholars as Descartes, Leibniz, and Locke owed their first ideas on Roman 
Stoicism.” 

Yet, if notices like these may seem to confirm continuous attention to 
Lipsius’s Stoic manuals in histories of philosophy or philosophical compen- 
dia until the last century? the question remains how Lipsius's Manuductio was 
read and used, and why. This first inquiry may seem as incomplete as it is di- 
verse in scope and focus. Lipsius's philosophical readers, it has to be empha- 
sized, were many, and they read and used their Lipsius with different interests 
and various purposes. 


1 Lipsius's First Readers 


Among the first readers of Lipsius’s Manuductio one finds some of the 
most prominent scholars of seventeenth-century Europe. It was Michel 
de Montaigne (1533-1592), already an admiring reader of Lipsius's De 
Constantia, who in his Apology for Raymond Sebond expressed the hope that 


7 Saunders, Justus Lipsius, 220. See also Oestreich, Antiker Geist und moderner Staat, 57-58; Jill 
Kraye, 'Moral Philosophy, in The Cambridge History of Renaissance Philosophy, eds Charles B. 
Schmitt et al. (Cambridge, 1988), 370-374; eadem, ‘Conceptions of Moral Philosophy” in The 
Cambridge History of Seventeenth-Century Philosophy, eds D. Garber and M. Ayers, 2 vols 
(Cambridge, 1998), 2312791316, esp. 1286; and Anthony A. Long, ‘Stoicism in the Philosophical 
Tradition: Spinoza, Lipsius, Butler, in The Cambridge Companion to the Stoics, ed. Brad 
Inwood (Cambridge, 2003), 365-392. On Lipsius in Spinoza's library and thought: Firmin 
De Brabander, Spinoza and the Stoics: Power, Politics and the Passions (London and New 
York, 2007), 73-75. The Library of John Locke, eds John Harrison and Peter Laslett (Oxford, 
1965) puts Lipsius's De Constantia, not his Manuductio, in Locke's personal library. See also 
Victor Nuovo, Christianity, Antiquity, and Enlightenment: Interpretations of Locke (Dordrecht, 
2011), 183. 

8 Fora useful basic list of such histories of philosophy, covering the period 1877-1977, togeth- 
er with a bibliographical survey of the philosophy of the history of philosophy, see Craig 
Walton, ‘Bibliography of the Historiography and Philosophy of the History of Philosophy; 
International Studies in Philosophy, 9 (1977), 1-34, and Giovanni Santinello, Models of the 
History of Philosophy. Vol. 1: From its Origins in the Renaissance to the 'Historia Philosophica; 
ed. C. W. T. Blackwell (Dordrecht, 1993), 124—129. A specific study on Lipsius's philosophical 
historiography is Mario Dal Pra, ‘Note di storia della storiografia filosofica, I: Giusto Lipsio; 
Rivista (critica) di storia della filosofia, 1 (1946), 163-88. 
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someone like Lipsius, le plus scavant homme qui nous reste, would someday 
provide a work expounding the controversies among philosophers on virtue 
and the greatest good.? 

Lipsius's attempt to provide his fellow scholars and litterati with such a 
work was followed almost immediately by his correspondent Kaspar Schoppe 
(Caspar Scioppius, 1567-1649), who published his Elementa philosophiae 
Stoicae moralis in Mainz two years after Lipsius's manuals on Stoic philosophy 
appeared in Antwerp.!° Unsurprisingly, the ever acidulous and biting Schoppe 
not only boasted that his Elementa had been conceived before Lipsius ever 
thought of publishing his Manuductio, but, as we learn from a letter from 
Maximilianus Manilius in Graz to the Antwerp printer Balthasar Moretus in 
1616, Schoppe had also criticized his former idol Lipsius for failing to treat some 
twenty percent of the history of the Stoic school. He even reproached Lipsius 
for failing to impose order on his discussion of Stoic philosophy.! Personal ani- 
mus may have prompted Schoppe to utter this unjust critique; nevertheless it 
shows what strong reactions Lipsius's neo-Stoic manual could provoke among 
its readers. 

Two other authors of note aimed at a special kind of reading of Lipsius's 
works including the Manuductio. Joachim Nisaeus (1574-1634), former stu- 
dent in Wittenberg and preacher at the Nicolaikirche in Berlin, collected the 
‘philosophical Lipsius' in his anthology, Mellificium sive syntagma delitiarum 
of 1606,72 which was soon followed by another composed by Franciscus 
Sweertius (1567-1629).!3 Searching for Lipsian apophthegms and sayings use- 
ful for moral instruction and stylistic education, Sweertius, a life-long friend 


9 Montaigne, Essais, 11, 12, ed. Maurice Rat, 2 vols (Paris, 1962), 1:650. 

10  See]illKraye, ‘Teaching Stoic Moral Philosophy: Kaspar Schoppe's Elementa philosophiae 
Stoicae moralis (1606), in Scholarly Knowledge: Textbooks in Early Modern Europe, eds 
E. Campi, S. De Angelis, A.-S. Goeing, and A. T. Grafton (Geneva, 2008), 249-283. 

11 See Correspondance de Rubens et documents épistolaires concernant sa vie et ses oeuvres, 
publiés, traduits, annotés par Ch. Ruelens. Tome premier: 1600—1608 (Antwerp, 1887), 265. 
Ithank Jill Kraye for the reference. 

12 Heinrich Wilhelm Rotermund, Fortsetzung und Ergünzungen zu Christian Gottlieb Jóchers 
allgemeinem Gelehrten-Lexikon worin die Schriftsteller aller Stände nach ihren vornehm- 
sten Lebensumstünden und Schriften beschrieben werden, 6 vols (Bremen, 1816), 5, col. 747, 
refers to Jócher's short and very incomplete note (C. J. Jócher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexicon, 4 vols (Leipzig, 1751), 3, col. 958), and adds, among other things, that Nisaeus's 
Mellificium went through several later editions, one in octavo in Frankfurt am Main in 
1612, and another in 12? in Bautzen (‘Budissae’) in 1678. 

13  dustiLipsi flores ex eius operibus discerpti, in locos communes digesti (Antwerp, 1615). Most 
of the aphorisms and quotations were taken from Lipsius's De Constantia. 
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and correspondent of Lipsius, included no fewer than five lengthy quotations 
from the Manuductio. 

Sweertius also collected Lipsius's poetry! and contributed to a collection 
of Latin poems written after the great scholar's death and edited by Balthasar 
Moretus (1574-1641).!5 The veneration of Lipsius not only as a humanist schol- 
ar but also as a historian of the Stoic philosophical schools crossed religious 
and national borders. Immediately after Lipsius's death, another collection of 
poems, in this case satirical, was published by his Protestant enemies.!6 Yet 
another commemorative volume called on all the people of the Low Countries 
to pay homage to Lipsius despite the war that separated the North from the 
South." Daniel Heinsius (1580-1655), then professor at Leiden University, in- 
cluded an Epicedium in obitum Justi Lipsii in this volume.!8 The last poem in 
this cycle skilfully combined a laudatio of the philosopher with a description 
of his unfinished work Thraseas. Lipsius had been working on a treatise on the 
Stoic philosopher Thrasea Paetus, put to death by Nero, yet the manuscript 
remained incomplete at his death.!9 In Heinsius's Epigram on Thrasea, Lipsius 
arrives at the gates of the Elysian Fields. A huge crowd comes to greet him, 
among them the Stoic philosophers Zeno, Cleanthes, Cato, and Thrasea. The 
last is horrified to see Lipsius and can only utter the words: 


14 Tusti Lipsi musae errantes. Ex auctoris schedis partem descripsit, sparsas collegit, ac iunc- 
tim posteritati edidit Franciscus Sweertius (Antwerp, 1610). Sweertius's collection was also 
a source for Iusti Lipsi Epistolarum Decades XIIX (Harderwijk, 1621) which included a 
small collection of Lipsius's letters and poetry gathered by Jacobus Isaacus Pontanus. On 
Lipsius's poetry see Jan Papy, 'La poésie de Juste Lipse. Esquisse d'une évaluation critique 
de sa technique poétique, in Juste Lipse (1547-1606) en son temps, ed. Christian Mouchel 
(Paris, 1996), 163-214. 

15 Tusti Lipsi sapientiae et litterarum antistitis fama postuma (Antwerp, 1607). Dirk Sacré, 
‘Balthasar Moretus’ Conamina poetica (1588-1592), in Ex officina Plantiniana Moretorum. 
Studies over het drukkersgeslacht Moretus, eds Marcus de Schepper and Francine de Nave 
(Antwerp, 1996), 59-109; idem, ‘Balthasar I Moretus en Justus Lipsius, in Justus Lipsius 
(1547-1606) en het Plantijnse Huis, eds R. Dusoir et al. (Antwerp, 1997), 109-128, esp. 118-119. 

16 lusti Lipsii epitaphium, manes, symbolum (s.l., 1606). See Ferdinand Vander Haeghen and 
Marie-Thérèse Lenger, Bibliotheca Belgica: bibliographie générale des Pays-Bas, 5 vols 
(Brussels, 1964), 3:11. 

17 Epicedia in obitum Lipsii (Leiden, 1607). 

18 On Heinsius as a Neo-Latin poet see Harm-Jan van Dam, 'Daniel Heinsius, poéte-philo- 
logue’, in Laphilologie humaniste et ses représentations dans la théorie et dans la fiction, eds 
Perrine Galand-Hallyn et al., 2 vols (Geneva, 2005), 2:621-635. 

19 Jeanine De Landtsheer, Justus Lipsius (1547-1606) and Publius Clodius Thraseas Paetus; 
in Humanismo y pervivencia del mundo clásico, eds José María Maestre Maestre et al., 5 
vols (Alcafiiz and Madrid, 2002), 31283-1288. 
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Quem Nero damnatum voluit, ne viveret unquam, 
Tu nasci prohibes, et iubet ille mori. 


The man whom Nero wished to condemn, lest he should ever live, 
He ordered to die, but you forbid his birth. 


In this final couplet Heinsius all but blames Lipsius for perpetuating Nero's 
tyranny. 

Like Scaliger, who overtly disregarded Lipsiuss knowledge of Greek, 
Heinsius, who edited Seneca's dialogues himself in 1601,2° considered Lipsius 
only as a scholar of Roman Antiquity, albeit a scholar in whose footsteps he 
wanted to follow?! He first did so in the middle of his three academic orations 
on ancient philosophy, De Stoica philosophia oratio, which he pronounced 
after one on Socrates's life and doctrine and before a final one on philosophers 
who expressed themselves in verse.?? In fact Heinsius's De Stoica philosophia 
oratio may fairly be called an abbreviation of Lipsius's Manuductio, as Morhof 
and Brucker would later argue.?3 Like the Manuductio, Heinsius's oration is 
more than a pure historical account of the Stoic schools. It also exhorts read- 
ers to cultivate Stoic philosophy themselves, the domina ac princeps omnium 
disciplinarum. His second Lipsian endeavour, however, was of a different kind 
and orientation. By 1621, when the Calvinist humanist was writing his De con- 
temptu mortis, it became evident to him that his views differed in several vital 
points from the Stoicism advocated by Lipsius, especially the latter's views on 


20 Seneca, Libelli quinque [...] Accesserunt Iambi morales aliquot ex Catone, D. Heinsii opera 
(Leiden, 1601). The edition includes Seneca's De providentia, De vita beata, De tranquil- 
litate animae, and De constantia sapientis. 

21 Heinsius revered Lipsius during his early years: Baerbel Becker-Cantarino, Daniel Heinsius 
(Boston, 1978), 89. 

22 The orations (Socrates, sive de doctrina et moribus Socratis; De Stoica philosophia oratio, 
quae est in Epictetum, Senecam, reliquosque Stoicos philosophos quasi introductio; and 
Pindari Pythiis praemissa, in qua ostenditur quomodo veteres philosophi poétarum scriptis 
sint usi) are in Heinsius's L. Annaei Senecae M. F. philosophi et M. Annaei Senecae rhetoris 
patris opera quae exstant omnia, variorum notis illustrata, 2 vols (Leiden, 1619), with De 
Stoica philosophia oratio at 1.xli- [lix]. Heinsius's son Nicolaus oversaw the later Elsevier 
edition: Danielis Heinsii orationum editio nova, prioribus auctior. Accedunt dissertationes 
aliquot, cum nonnullis praefationibus, editore Nicolao Heinsio, Dan. F. (Amsterdam, 1657). 

23 Jakob Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, 5 vols (Leipzig, 1742-1744), 1:894: ‘et laudat 
etiam Morhofius librum de philosophia Stoica magni viri Danieli Heinsii, quod tamen non 
aliud scriptum videtur esse quam Oratio eius de philosophia Stoica, in qua breviter et el- 
eganter manuductionis Lipsianae summam more suo enarravit. 
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fate, reason, and constancy as expressed in De constantia. Whereas a personal 
God did not appear in Lipsius's treatises (Lipsius's God stays in the background 
as ruler and sustainer or as the law of the world), Heinsius looked for a per- 
sonal God whose grace was omnipresent, and laid a new emphasis on redemp- 
tion, thus voicing the Calvinist doctrines of predestination as reasserted at the 
Synod of Dort (1619).24 

Beyond these close and ‘philosophical’ readings, simple traces and men- 
tions of Lipsius’s Manuductio appear in various historical surveys and literary 
philosophical encomia, such as the Vitae Germanorum philosophorum (1615) of 
Melchior Adam (ca. 1575-1622) and Erycius Puteanus's Encomium ovi or Praise 
of the Egg, published the same year?» Adam's account of Lipsius's life and 
work not only echoes Aubertus Miraeus's Vita Iusti Lipsi in an almost literal 
way, but also repeats Lipsius's very words from his Letter to the Reader when 
commenting on the Manuductio. Thus Adam described the Manuductio as a 
torch illuminating a proper reading of Seneca's work, a manual in which all 
the Stoic dogmas and paradoxes have been collected for the first time, ordered 
and explained.26 Similarly, the Pomeranian priest Paulus Bolduanus of Stolpen 
mentioned Lipsius's pioneering work in his Bibliotheca philosophica of 1616.27 
If this sample of Lipsius's first readers reveals the various ways his Manuductio 
was read and received, the following generation was yet more decisive for its 
subsequent fortuna. 


2 The Long Seventeenth Century: from Gassendi to Morhof 


In the early 1620s, when Pierre Gassendi (1592-1655) was engaged in a critique 
of his university's Aristotelian curriculum, he read a wide range of recent 
Latin authors, several of whom employed historical methods to expound their 
philosophical views. In a long letter to Henri Du Faur de Pibrac, written on 


24 C.Bangs, Arminius: A Study in the Dutch Reformation (Nashville and New York, 1971), 
332-355: 

25 Puteanus echoes Lipsius's Manuductio, 2.6 where Sextus Empiricus's division of philoso- 
phy into Ethics and Physics and his comparison to the different parts of the egg are ex- 
plained. See Jan Papy, ‘In Praise of the Omnipresent Egg: Erycius Puteanus' Ovi Encomium 
(1615), Humanistica Lovaniensia, 49 (2000), 317-338. 

26 Melchior Adam, Vitae Germanorum philosophorum qui seculo superiori et quod excurrit 
philosophicis ac humanioribus literis clari floruerunt (Heidelberg, 1615), 471. 

27 Paulus Bolduanus, Bibliotheca philosophica sive elenchus scriptorum philosophicorum 
atque philologicorum illustrium qui philosophiam eiusque partes [...] descripserunt, illus- 
trarunt et exornarunt (Jena, 1616). 
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8 April 1621, he sang the praises of Pierre Charron yet also stressed that Charron 
had relied on the works of Lipsius, Montaigne, Seneca, Plutarch, and Cicero, 
who had paved the way.2® Among Gassendi's own inspiring predecessors were 
Justus Lipsius and Francesco Patrizi (1529-1597). Patrizi had structured his 
Discussiones Peripateticae (1581) in such a way that he first gave a detailed ac- 
count of Aristotle's life, character, writings and his method of philosophizing, 
as well as an account of his students, disciples, expositors, interpreters, and 
sects. Lipsius had adopted a similar historical approach in his Manuductio 
in order to restore to prominence, not to combat, an ancient philosophical 
school.?? Like Patrizi and Lipsius, but also because of his relationship with 
Nicolas-Claude Fabri de Peiresc, Gassendi undertook to contribute not only to 
philosophy, but also to the humanists' larger goal of reconstructing the history 
of the ancient world.39 

Yet, it was not only Lipsius's historical approach in the Manuductio which 
inspired later generations of philosophers in the 1620s and 1630s. In the 
Low Countries, his influence had been felt for decades already. Dominicus 
Baudius (1561-1613) had found inspiration for his didactic poem on politics, 
Moralis et civilis sapientiae monita (Leiden, 1611), in Lipsius's highly influen- 
tial Politica.?! Caspar Barlaeus (1584-1648), called to Amsterdam in 1631 to lead 
the Athenaeum Illustre together with Gerardus Johannes Vossius, opened the 
newly established institute with an inaugural speech on the wise merchant.?? 
In this speech he not only presented general ideas from Cicero's De officiis, but 
also the Stoic ideal of constantia that Lipsius had propagated. 


28 See Pierre Gassendi (1592-1655), lettres latines, ed. Sylvie Taussig, 2 vols (Turnhout, 2004), 
1:2; and Pierre Gassendi, Opera omnia, 6 vols (Lyons, 1658), 6:2. Lisa T. Sarasohn, Gassendi’s 
Ethics: Freedom in a Mechanistic Universe (Ithaca and London, 1996), 19. 

29 Jan Papy, Lipsius as “Master of Order" The True Face of Lipsius’s Stoicism in the 
Manuductio ad Stoicam philosophiam (1604) and Leiden, U.B., ms. Lips. 6’, in Jam illu- 
stravit omnia. Justus Lipsius als lievelingsauteur van het Plantijnse Huis, eds Jeanine De 
Landtsheer and Pierre Delsaerdt (Antwerp, 2006), 221-237. 

30 Lynn Sumida Joy, Gassendi the Atomist: Advocate of History in an Age of Science 
(Cambridge, 1987), 42. See also Howard Jones, Pierre Gassendi, 1592-1655. An Intellectual 
Biography (Nieuwkoop, 1981). On Peiresc and Gassendi: Peter N. Miller, Peiresc’s Europe: 
Learning and Virtue in the Seventeenth Century (New Haven and London, 2000). 

31 P.L M. Grootens, Dominicus Baudius. Een levensschets uit het Leidse humanistenmilieu 
1561-1613 (Nijmegen and Utrecht, 1942), 204-205. 

32 Caspar Barlaeus, Mercator sapiens, sive oratio de conjugendis mercaturae et philosophiae 
studiis (Amsterdam, 1632). See the modern edition by Sape van der Woude (Amsterdam, 
1967). 
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More concrete traces are to be found in Barlaeus's correspondence. Lipsius's 
Stoic philosophy and especially his chapter on melancholy and madness in 
the Manuductio (3.18) is, for instance, central to some of the letters that Petrus 
Cunaeus sent to Barlaeus when he was affected by depression.33 

The Leiden professor Franck Pieterszoon Burgersdijk (1590-1635) had not 
only been a student of Baudius, Heinsius, and Meursius in Leiden, but would 
also become one of the most influential Dutch philosophers of the first half 
of the seventeenth century—the number of editions of his Idea philosophiae 
naturalis (Leiden, 1622) is equalled only by the seventeenth-century editions of 
Descartes's Principia. Burgersdijk followed in Lipsius's footsteps, advancing a 
non-theological morality and devoting an important part of his manual to the 
theory of the passions.34 

In England Lord Edward Herbert of Cherbury (1583-1648), whose De veritate 
(1624) gained him the title of ‘father of English deism’85 has recently been la- 
belled a neo-Stoic, since the ideas promoted by Lipsius, Du Vair and Charron 
are clearly perceptible in his work.26 

If there is some evidence that, despite the impediment of the Spanish 
Inquisition's Index librorum expurgatorum of 1612, Lipsius's Latin De con- 
stantia as well as a Spanish translation published in Seville in 1616, circulat- 
ed in Spain, it is hard to argue that Lipsius's Manuductio also reached a wide 
Spanish public.?7 Moreover, since Lipsius died barely two years after the 


33 E. F.Blok, Caspar Barlaeus: From the Correspondence of a Melancholic (Assen and 
Amsterdam, 1976), 26-28, 35-37 and 45-47. 

34 Paul Dibon, La philosophie néerlandaise au siècle d'or. Vol. 1: L'enseignement philosophique 
dans les universités à lépoque précartésienne (1575-1650) (Amsterdam, 1954), 99-136; 
Franco Burgersdijk (1590—1635): Neo-Aristotelianism in Leiden, eds E. P. Bos and H. A. Krop 
(Amsterdam and Atlanta, 1993). 

35 See David A. Pailin's article in the Oxford Dictionary of National Biography, 26 (Oxford, 
2004), 663—669. 

36 C.J. Betts, Early Deism in France: From the So-Called Déistes’ of Lyon (1564) to Voltaire's 
Lettres philosophiques' (1734) (The Hague and Boston, 1984), 32. See also Fabienne Brugère, 
‘Le stoicisme d'après Herbert de Cherbury in Le stoicisme au XVE et au XVII siècle. Le re- 
tour des philosophies antiques à l'Áge classique, ed. Pierre-Francois Moreau (Paris, 1999), 
220-233. 

37 Ferdinand Van der Haeghen and Marie-Thérèse Lenger, Bibliotheca Belgica, 3:917, records 
the full title as Libro de la constancia de Iusto Lipsio. Tracudido de Latin en Castellano por 
Juan Baptista de Mesa, natural de la Ciudad de Antequera (Seville, 1616). Van der Haeghen 
and Lenger identify the translator, De Mesa, who would have died at Antequera the age 
of 73 in 1620, as the author of a work entitled Transito para la muerte; but Antonio Palay 
y Dulcet, Manual del librero hispano-americano: bibliografía general espafiola e hispano- 
americana desde la invención de la imprenta hasta nuestros tiempos con el valor comercial 
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publication of his introduction to Stoic philosophy, his correspondence gives 
very little indication of the Spanish reception of this work.88 A notable excep- 
tion is Francisco de Quevedo Villegas (1580-1645). While a student of theol- 
ogy in Valladolid, Quevedo grew interested in Lipsius's De Vesta et vestalibus 
(Antwerp, 1603). In his answer to Quevedo's letter Lipsius, whom Quevedo re- 
garded as 'a most learned man' (varón doctísimo), informed him about the pub- 
lication of the Manuductio and Physiologia.29 Whereas Quevedo is known to 
have read Lipsius's editions of Seneca, Tacitus, and Velleius Paterculus, as well 
as his Politica, his indebtedness to Lipsius's Manuductio is a story almost un- 
told. Quevedo based his Doctrina estoica (published in 1635 as an introduction 
to Epictetus, who had been translated into Spanish five years earlier)*? almost 
entirely on Lipsius's manual introducing Seneca. Moreover, using Stoicism to 
promote Christian values as was done by Guillaume Du Vair, Pierre Charron, 
and Joseph Hall, Quevedo put forward the thesis, based on his personal read- 
ing of Manuductio, 1.10, that Zeno had learned of the Bible through Phoenician 
connections and had transmitted this knowledge to members of his school, 
thus explaining why Epictetus found a Stoic example in the Book of Job.^! 
Though Henry Ettinghausen has shown that Quevedo used the 1604 Paris edi- 
tion of the Manuductio, just as he also used one of Lipsius's editions of Seneca 


de los impresos, 2nd ed., 28 vols (Barcelona, 1948—77), referring to Francisco Escudero 
y Perosso, Tipografia hispalense: Anales bibliográficos de la ciudad de Sevilla desde el es- 
tablecimiento de la imprenta hasta fines del siglo XVIII (Madrid, 1894), reports that Juan 
Bautista de Mesa is the pseudonym of Tomás Tamayo de Vargas (1588/91641), author of a 
work defending the Jesuit Juan de Mariana against charges of being insufficiently critical 
of his sources for his massive history of Spain. I thank Ronald W. Truman for information 
on this complex matter. On the reception of Lipsius's Politica in 17th-century Spain, see 
Antonio Dávila Pérez, ‘La recepción española de las Políticas de Lipsio en el siglo xvit, in 
lam illustravit omnia. Justus Lipsius als lievelingsauteur van het Plantijnse Huis, eds Jeanine 
De Landtsheer and Pierre Delsaerdt (Antwerpen, 2006), 103-126. 

38 Ina letter to Lipsius dated Mozalbarba 13 April 1605 (= ILe 05 04 13), the Augustinian 
monk Lupercio Leonardo de Argensola testified that he had read ‘most eagerly' Lipsius's 
learned, wise and pious Manuductio and Physiologia Stoicorum as well as De Vesta et 
Vestalibus and Diva virgo Hallensis. See Alejandro Ramírez, Epistolario de Justo Lipsio y 
los Espafioles (1577-1606) (Madrid, 1966), 20 and 423-424: ‘Avidissime Manuductionis, 
Phisiologiae, Vestalium, & divae Hallensis libellos tuos nuper legi; doctos, sapientes, et 
pios, uno verbo Lipsiacos. 

39  ILeo41010(- Justus Lipsius, Epistolarum Centuria Miscellanea V, 55); letter published and 
translated in Ramírez, Epistolario de Justo Lipsio y los españoles, 391-394, no. 93. 

40 Gonzalo Correas, El Enchiridion de Epikteto i la tabla de Kebes (Salamanca, 1630). 

41 Henry Ettinghausen, Francisco de Quevedo and the Neostoic Movement (Oxford, 1972), 
19-22 and 26-30; Kraye, 'Conceptions of Moral Philosophy) 1279-1316, esp. 1288. 
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printed in Paris,42 nevertheless Lipsius’ presence in France and Germany in 
the 1620s and 1630s is still a surprise. The Strasbourg ‘Lipsian School’ which 
oriented itself towards Tacitus brought Lipsius to Germany in the seventeenth 
century: Johann Andreas Bose (1626-1674) included Lipsius's Tacitus in his 
courses at Jena; Johann Heinrich Boecler (1611-1672), professor of history in 
Strasbourg from 1640 onwards, was an eclectic Aristotelian who in practical 
political matters turned towards Lipsius's Commentaries on Tacitus. Moreover, 
his own commentary on Lipsius's Politica was even referred to by Leibniz in his 
Nova Methodus.^? In their footsteps Bartholomäus Keckermann (1572/31609) 
and the Jesuit Adam Contzen (1571-1635) set out their new political theories in- 
spired by Lipsius. And Jonas Magni (1583-1651), professor of practical philoso- 
phy at Uppsala University from 1614, attempted to combine Aristotle's political 
philosophy with Lipsius's Politica in his own Philosophia civilis of 1625. 
Returning to Lipsius's Manuductio: Étienne Gilson posited the influence of 
this Stoic introduction, in either an Antwerp or a Paris edition, on the oeuvre 
of René Descartes (1596-1650). In his edition of Descartes's Discours de la mé- 
thode, first published in Leiden in 1637, several ‘Stoic’ ideas are said to go back 
to Lipsius's analysis of Stoic philosophy. The definition in Manuductio, 2.11, of 
the ratio, and his description of the flammulae, preserved in the soul from its 
original state, as manifested in the judgments common to all men which are 
insita et innata, shows a striking parallel with the Cartesian doctrine of in- 
nate ideas.^^ Yet Descartes is also believed to have derived from Lipsius the 
Senecan expression bona mens (Manuductio, 2.10). Whereas for Lipsius this 
bona mens was 'sagesse, Descartes regarded it as the universal wisdom (uni- 
versalis sapientia).45 Further, Lipsius's account of the Stoic paradoxes in the 
third book of his Manuductio, also seems to have had a major influence on 


42 Ettinghausen, Francisco de Quevedo, 38 and 138-139. 

483 Nova methodus discendae docendaeque jurisprudentiae (Frankfurt, 1667). See Gottfried 
Wilhelm Leibniz, Philosophische Schriften. Erster Band: 1663-1672 (Darmstadt, 1930), 345. 

44 See Anthony Levi, French Moralists: The Theory of the Passions, 1585 to 1649 (Oxford, 
1964), 70. Ferdinand Sassen, Geschiedenis van de wijsbegeerte in Nederland tot het einde 
der negentiende eeuw (Amsterdam and Brussels, 1959), 10912, traces Descartes's first rule 
of the Discours de la Méthode back to Lipsius's Christian Stoicism. E. von Ivànka in 'Die 
Stellung des Cartesianismus in der Geschichte der Philosophie, in Cartesio nel terzo cen- 
tenario del Discorso del metodo (Milan, 1937), 476, demonstrates that Descartes's closed 
mechanistic world view is indebted to Lipsius's Physiologia Stoicorum. See also Jan Papy, 
‘Lipsius’ Stoic Physics and the Neostoic Reading of the World, in Justus Lipsius and Natural 
Philosophy, eds Hiro Hirai and Jan Papy (Brussels, 2011), 9-18. 

45 Levi, French Moralists, 157, n. 4. 
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Descartes's pointed sayings and views,^9 although Descartes, educated at the 
Jesuit College of La Fléche, was certainly well acquainted with Cicero's philo- 
sophical works.*? 

The philosophical works of Agostino Mascardi (1590-1640) also emerge 
from a Jesuit context. A student at the Collegio Romano and a professor of 
rhetoric in Parma and Modena, Mascardi was expelled from the Jesuit order 
in 1617. He returned to Rome five years later and was offered the chair of elo- 
quence at the Sapienza in 1628. Apart from historical and poetical works in 
Italian and Latin, Mascardi published two moral treatises the year before his 
death. His vast knowledge is demonstrated in his Romanae dissertationes de af- 
fectibus (Paris, 1639), dedicated to Cardinal Francesco Barberini. When dealing 
with the perturbations of the human soul as animi opiniones atque iudicia, he 
refers his readers not only to the philosophical works of Francesco Piccolomini 
and Théophile Raynaud, but also to the third book of Lipsius's Manuductio.48 
He pays even more attention to Lipsius's Stoic manual in the 'Prolusio Quarta' 
of his Ethicae prolusiones, dedicated to Cardinal Antonio Barberini, in which 
he defends the Stoics against the perennial accusation that they wanted all 
humans to be emotionless, uncompromising, and harsh. In order to make his 
case, he briefly explains the proper meaning of the Stoic paradoxes and in- 
cludes a reference to Lipsius.^? 

In the following decades, Lipsius's Manuductio was received in two remark- 
able ways. First, the theologian Cornelius Jansenius (1585-1638) drew on a copy 
of the Manuductio when compiling his first volume on the Pelagian heresy, De 


46 René Descartes, Discours de la méthode, ed. Étienne Gilson, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1930), 130, 131, 
248—254, 261. For Lipsius's study of Stoic paradoxes in the Manuductio: Jan Papy, 'The First 
Christian Defender of Stoic Virtue? Justus Lipsius and Cicero's Paradoxa Stoicorum; in 
Christian Humanism. Essays in Honour of Arjo Vanderjagt, eds Alasdair A. MacDonald et 
al. (Leiden and Boston, 2009), 139-153. 

47 On Descartes and the Low Countries, see C. Louise Thijssen-Schoute, Nederlands 
Cartesianisme (Amsterdam, 1954 [- Utrecht, 1989]). 

48 Mascardi, Romanae dissertationes de affectibus (Paris, 1639), 21, in margine: ‘Picolom. 
Philosoph. civil. gradu I cap. 7, & Theophil. Raynoud moralis disciplinae distinc. 3. q. 1 à, 
Lips. lib. 3. manuduct. ad Stoic. Philos. dissert. 7. 

49 Agostino Mascardi, Ethicae prolusiones (Paris, 1639), 55: ‘Nota sunt, atque adeo ad inanem 
muliercularum admirationem saepius decantata, illius familiae paradoxa; sapientem vel 
in Tauro Phalaridis beatum esse; sibi semper parem, & gaudio perfusum; imperturba- 
bilem; illum nunquam opinari, sed scire; nihil illi praeter opinionem evenire; solum sibi 
sufficere; se solo contentum esse; solum divitem; liberum; Regem; aequalem Deo; & hui- 
usmodi sane permulta; quae operose ab veterum monumentis a Lipsio collecta, atque in 
unum quasi doctrinae corpus redacta sunt. 
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haeresi pelagiana, which appeared in the fifth book of his Augustinus (1640); 
here he inveighs against the Stoic elements in Pelagianism.5° Second, and 
less known, is the patristic scholarship of Galileo's contemporary Paganino 
Gaudenzio (1595-1649), professor of rhetoric at Pisa. In his De veterum ecclesi- 
ae patrum philosophicis pronuntiatis liber, in which he expatiated on theologi- 
cal, psychological, and cosmological problems in patristic thought, Gaudenzio 
also took an interest in a historical approach to the philosophical tradition. 
For this reason his De philosophiae apud Romanos initio et progressu (1643) be- 
came a passionate plea to expand philosophical inquiry beyond Aristotle and 
Aristotelian doctrine to open up the field to Plato, the Stoics, and Pythagoras, 
while putting all these philosophers into their proper historical context. His la- 
ment, ‘Stoicos non lectione, sed risu excipiunt?! echoed not only Symphorien 
Champier (1472—ca.1539), but also Lipsius's plea for a serious study of Stoicism, 
albeit without mentioning the author's name or work in any way. 

A different attitude towards Lipsius's historical work on the Stoic school 
can be discerned in Gerardus Johannes Vossius (1577-1649). Trained in clas- 
sical languages and literature by representatives of what could be called the 
'Louvain School' and the author of an (unpublished) Epitome Saturnalium Justi 
Lipsii,?? Vossius composed two books De philosophia et philosophorum sectis.53 
In his section on the Stoic school, its historical development, and its Platonic 
and Cynic background—a background which Lipsius had emphasized in his 
Manuductio9?^—Vossius may borrow from Lipsius's account though he does 


50 Levi, French Moralists, 207. It is of less importance that in that same year Giovanni 
Imperiali devoted a special paragraph to Lipsius in the Musaeum historicum et physicum 
(Venice, 1640), 120-121. 

51 Gaudenzio elaborated these views in the short preceding dissertation, De historia philo- 
sophica excolenda, included in his De Philosophiae apud Romanos initio et progressu volu- 
men, in quo praeter historiam multa ad contemplationem rerum et dissidentes veterum 
sapientum scholas facientia enarrantur (Pisa, 1643), 2. 

52 Onlypreservedinanautograph manuscript at Amsterdam University Library. Vossius wrote 
this Epitome in Dordrecht in 1595; it contains 12 folia in octavo. See C. S. M. Rademaker, 
Life and Work of Gerardus Joannes Vossius (1577-1649) (Assen, 1981), 392. 

53 De philosophia et philosophorum sectis libri II, published posthumously in The Hague in 
two separate books (one entitled De philosophorum sectis, the other De philosophia) by his 
son Isaac in 1657 and 1658 respectively. It was published again in Leipzig in 1690 and 1705, 
and in Amsterdam in 1696 and 1697. See Rademaker, Life and Work of Gerardus Joannes 
Vossius, 374. 

54 See Michele Clément, Le cynisme à la Renaissance d'Erasme à Montaigne, suivi de Les 
Epistres de Diogenes (1546) (Geneva, 2005), 208: ‘Cette assimilation du stoicisme et du 
cynisme s'explique par la transmission au XvI¢ siècle du cynisme idéalisé via les stoiciens, 
Epictéte et Sénéque en téte, ainsi que par Julien. Juste Lipse dans la Manuductio confirme 
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not mention him.” Still, at the end of his chapter on the Stoic philosophical 
school he recommended reading Cicero, Plutarch, Schoppe, and Lipsius. 

Moreover, when dealing with the secta electiva in chapter 21, Vossius not 
only referred to Lipsius's Manuductio, 112; he also echoed Lipsius's eloquent 
invitation to philosophical eclecticism and to collect the flowers from all the 
philosophical schools so as to braid a garland which will be more beautiful and 
fragrant. 

Alongside Gassendi and other historians of philosophy, Vossius was himself 
an important source for the historian and scholar Joannes Jonsius (1624-1659). 
Author of a historical treatise devoted to the origin of Aristotle's school and 
its fortune in Protestant regions, Jonsius published his major work, De scripto- 
ribus historiae philosophicae, at Frankfurt in 1659 in the very last weeks of his 
life.56 In the twentieth chapter of the third book Jonsius had started a bio- bib- 
liographical appendix of medieval and contemporary historians (incognitae 
aetatis). Due to his illness, Johannes Christoph Dorn had to rewrite this twen- 
tieth chapter; he then completed Jonsius's work with nine additional chapters, 
which appeared in the second edition (Jena, 1716) to which Burckhard Gotthelf 
Struve, himself an admirer of Lipsius's work,5? added a preface. While remain- 
ing loyal to Jonsius's chronological and bibliographical approach, Dorn never- 
theless referred readers who wanted more information on Lipsius's works on 
Roman Stoicism and Seneca to Morhof's Polyhistor and the Acta Philosophica.5® 

The methodology that Lipsius adopted in the Manuductio was inspir- 
ing in more than one way. In 1660, Pierre Lescalopier (1608-1673), having 
taught humanities at the Jesuit Colleges of Charlesville and Pont-à-Mousson 
for twenty-five years, published a 738-page commentary on Cicero's De na- 
tura deorum, entitled Humanitas theologica, in which he sought to demon- 
strate that the Christian God was everywhere present, even in Cicero's pagan 
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philosophy. Starting with Cicero's De natura deorum, Lescalopier's ambitious 
project expanded to cover all the nations of antiquity, including the Assyrians, 
Medes, Persians, Egyptians, and Gauls. While searching for his Christian God 
among the Stoics, Lescalopier chose Lipsius, that 'Stoicus Christianus, and his 
Manuductio as his trustworthy guide. Echoing all the quotations which Lipsius 
had dug up from patristic and pagan writers, Lescalopier analysed the doc- 
trine and precepts of Stoic philosophy so as to minimize discrepancies with 
Christian, biblical teachings on ethics.59 

A year later, the Leipzig professor Jakob Thomasius (1622-1684), who count- 
ed the young Leibniz among his students, published his Schediasma histori- 
cum (Leipzig, 1665; Dorpat, 1694). It was through the study of the history of 
philosophy that Thomasius, prompted by a Pythagorean love for wisdom and 
the new scholarly ideal of the polyhistor, sought to discover the true doctrine 
of all philosophers. His amor ingenuus historicae veritatis led him to comple- 
ment the Schediasma eleven years later with an Exercitatio de Stoica mundi 
exustione, cum dissertationibus XXI ad historiam philosophiae Stoicae (Leipzig, 
1676), a treatise which strongly influenced Leibniz's views on Stoic philoso- 
phy.8? In his search for truth, Thomasius especially aimed at a correct histori- 
cal interpretation of ancient philosophy. For this reason his historical account 
and interpretation are directed against one-sided Christian 'concordist' ones 
such as Agostino Steuco's De perenni philosophia and Guillaume Postel's De 
orbis terrae concordia libri quatuor.9! Thomasius's Schediasma is also one long 
dialogue with Lipsius and Gassendi. From Lipsius's Manuductio, for instance, 
Thomasius not only took the four different sects in Greek philosophy, the so- 
called graecanicae sectae, but also discussed Lipsius's division of philosophy 
into theoretical and practical, a division he said was based on a misconception 
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of dualism.9? Still more important, the Leipzig polyhistor also criticized 
Lipsius's 'christianizing' interpretation of Stoic views on the origin of the world 
as elaborated in Lipsius's Physiologiae Stoicorum libri tres, 2.8. In fact Lipsius 
made the same mistake as the scholastic philosophers: as they had 'christian- 
ized’ Aristotle, he wanted to do the same with the Stoics.93 

Because of his neo-Aristotelian worries about the atheistic implications of 
the materialist cosmology found in the Stoics' physics, Thomasius's Exercitatio 
de Stoica mundi exustione contained the even stronger claim that ‘Nothing has 
more disgracefully corrupted the history of philosophy than the attempt to 
reconcile the Christian faith, now with Plato, now with Aristotle, now with the 
Stoics or other pagan groups'9* He was especially critical of Lipsius's interpre- 
tation of the inseparability of the two principles (active and passive) which, ac- 
cording to the Stoics, structured the universe; of the conflation of God and the 
world, a Stoic view which Lipsius had tried to deny; and of Lipsius's attempt to 
deny that God was responsible for evil.65 Once again the new discpline of the 
history of philosophy or historia philosophica appears to be a crucially impor- 
tant intellectual tool helping scholars such as Thomasius to react against the 
pervasive syncretism that had dominated Renaissance scholarship.96 

Contemporary to Thomasius's collection of dissertations in his Exercitatio de 
stoica mundi exustione, the French Calvinist theologian Pierre de Villemandy 
(1636/7—1703), professor of philosophy at Saumur, published a Manuductio ad 
philosophiam vetero-novam.5" De Villemandy divided the history of philosophy 
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into three organic periods: its origin (the ‘heroic’ period), progress (the ‘fabulous, 
poetic or mythical’ period), and maturity (the ‘philosophical period’ with nu- 
merous sects which De Villemandy grouped as general, dogmatic (Peripatetics 
and Stoics) and ‘acatalectic’ (Arcesilaos and the Academics). Although he does 
not credit Lipsius’s Manuductio with providing the very title of his own work, 
he admits to following Lipsius’s views when praising the Stoics for being clos- 
est to Christianity.9? Strikingly, the Jesuit René Rapin (1621-1687), called ‘the 
second Theocritus’ because of his Latin bucolic poetry, criticized Lipsius only 
two years later in his Réflexions sur la philosophie ancienne et moderne for hav- 
ing praised the Stoics because of their so-called affinity to Christian ethics.89 
For with these Réflexions, which would be translated into English in 1678, into 
Latin in 1719, and into German in 1753-1756, the Aristotelian-Scholastic Rapin 
intended to demonstrate that ‘one had to learn to be a Christian before be- 
coming a philosopher so as to become a better Christian. As a consequence, 
Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus are to be preferred, not Gassendi and 
Lipsius, who advanced Epicureanism and Stoicism. 

A different approach can be discerned with Henning Witte (Wittenius; 
1634-1696) from Riga, who as a fervent Aristotelian wrote a short history of 
philosophy as an introduction (Eisodion) to a collection of funeral orations."? 
In this Eisodion, only 39 pages long, Witte depicts the history of philosophy 
as Hornius had done: an ongoing attempt to recover the original wisdom lost 
with original sin. Although Witte's account is characterized by brevity, he took 
pains to refer his readers in footnotes to more elaborate or detailed works, 
from both ancient and modern scholars. It is among the modern scholars that 
he mentioned Lipsius together with Vossius, Thomasius, and Hornius."! 

In the same period, the German bibliographer and erudite polymath Martinus 
Lipenius (1630-1692) started the publication of his two-volume Bibliotheca philo- 
sophica.” It goes without saying that Lipsius and his Manuductio were omni- 
present, in sections devoted to barbarica philosophia, Germanica philosophia, 
historia philosophica, philosophiae origines, and sectae philosophorum.?3 
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Whereas Lipenius understood philosophy as an endeavour to recover all 
human wisdom, Christian Thomasius (1655-1728), son of the aforementioned 
Jakob, adopted a different view. Counting Leibniz among his students in 
Leipzig, Christian Thomasius was especially influential in jurisprudence, par- 
ticularly in the field of Hugo Grotius's Natural Law, but he was also a great 
inspiration in philosophy because of his break with the scholastic tradition. 
Originally a lawyer, he understood philosophy as a practical science. In his 
Introductio ad philosophiam aulicam (Leipzig, 1688), translated into German 
in 1710 as Einleitung zur Hof-Philosophie, he defined philosophy as an auxiliary 
science in the quest for knowledge of all things and their causes, 'for the good 
of humanity’, as he added.” This Introductio opens with an interesting chapter 
on the history of philosophy, De philosophorum sectis. Here Thomasius clear- 
ly adheres to Lipsius's view that the eclectic school is to be preferred, yet— 
contrary to Lipsius—his model of the eclectic philosopher is Cicero. According 
to Thomasius, two reforms of philosophy had taken place in modern times. 
The first was the recovery of Greek philosophical schools which started with 
Ficino and which Lipsius continued for Stoic philosophy; the second was the 
establishment of new systems in opposition to the ancients by philosophers 
like Ramus, Descartes, Hobbes, and Grotius.”° 

Thomasius's student, the precocious and intellectually omnivorous Gottfried 
Wilhelm Leibniz (1646-1716) read widely in philosophy, science, mathematics, 
and history. Not only was he familiar with Bacon, Gassendi, and Hobbes, he 
also knew Descartes's work, though mainly from the work of his followers. His 
university training had acquainted him with the Aristotelian and Scholastic 
tradition, but he strongly favoured philosophical explanation through efficient 
causes, atomism, and the experimental approach to the study of nature. As 
a result, Lipsius's name appears more than once in Leibniz's vast opus philo- 
sophicum; he is frequently invoked as the author of the Physiologia stoicorum. 
In Quaestio vIrI of his Specimen quaestionum philosophicarum ex jure collec- 
tarum (Leipzig, 1664), the 18-year-old Leibniz quotes Physiologia Stoicorum, 
1.6.76 In his treatise De religione magnorum virorum, published in 1686-87, 
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Leibniz refers to the Physiologia Stoicorum as the work in which Lipsius de- 
fended the Stoics against attacks on their view of fate.” In July 1691, when 
Abbé Simon Foucher had sent him a copy of his Dissertation sur la philosophie 
des Académiciens (1690), Leibniz wrote to Duke Anton Ulrich that Foucher was 
like a new Lipsius, now aiming at a revival of the Academic philosophy.’ And 
in Leibniz's major work, the Essais de Théodicée of 1710, Lipsius's Stoic manual 
is also a presence.?9 

The most influential sceptic of the late seventeenth century, Pierre Bayle 
(1647-1706), also read his Lipsius. Having changed religion twice, finally end- 
ing up in Geneva and Rotterdam as professor of philosophy and history in the 
École Illustre of the Walloon community, Bayle grew famous for his editorial 
work (from 1684 until 1687) at the Nouvelles de la République des Lettres, one 
of the first learned journals of modern times.8° Following this, his Dictionnaire 
historique et critique (Rotterdam, 1697), originally intended as a collection of 
corrections to Louis Moréri's Le Grand Dictionnaire historique (Lyon, 1674) 
and designed to complement Jonsius's De scriptoribus historiae philosophiae 
(Frankfurt, 1659), was an instant success. It immediately drew criticism and 
condemnation, both by the French Reformed Church of Rotterdam and by the 
French Catholic Church, prompting him to promise and deliver a new monu- 
mental edition in 1702.8! In the articles devoted to Pyrrho and Zeno of Elea 
(which greatly influenced Berkeley and Hume), Bayle brilliantly challenged the 
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distinction between primary and secondary qualities. And Stoicism, although 
it had no separate article devoted to it in the 1697 edition, was dealt with in a 
critical way as well. In his discussion of Chrysippus's views on things that are 
possible and impossible and the futura contingentia, for instance, Bayle quoted 
a long correction made by Lipsius to Cicero's De providentia, 9 on the basis 
of Aulus Gellius, Noctes Atticae, 6.2 and presented in full in the Physiologia 
Stoicorum, 1.14.82 While the article on Chrysippus contains Bayle's major 
critical discussion of Stoic philosophy, his articles on Arcesilaus, Heracleotes, 
Hipparchia, Ovid, Jupiter, and Spinoza contain interesting observations on 
Stoicism as well. Bayle's condemnations of Chrysippus closely parallel his cri- 
tique of Lipsius, the archetypal modern Stoic: Lipsius's attempt to solve the 
problem of evil by distinguishing between two kinds of soul displaces rather 
than resolves the problem of theodicy. Equally important is Bayle's view on 
Zeno's scepticism, which made Kant regard the sceptics as dialecticians of the 
sophistical kind. In his article on Zeno of Citium, Bayle (like Gassendi, Stanley, 
and Brucker) denied him the invention of the term 'dialectic' though Zeno 
was traditionally seen as the originator of it. Referring to Seneca (Epist., 88) 
and relying on Lipsius, Bayle stated that Zeno had only wished to refute Plato's 
teaching concerning abstract unity, and that he never did arrive at a nihilistic 
conclusion.83 

Celebrated in Bayle's biographical article, Lipsius continued to receive 
scholarly attention as a historian of philosophy as well. Johann Jacob von 
Ryssel (d. 1732) who continued Vossius's enterprise in the Continuatio in Vossi 
librum de philosophorum sectis, used Lipsius and Jakob Thomasius in his four 
short chapters devoted to the Cynics and Stoics, the secta electiva, the Sceptics 
and Syncretists (chapters 1114). Von Ryssel also reminded his readers that, al- 
though not a real sect, the secta electiva was, as Lipsius had already stressed, 
founded by Potamon of Alexandria and it was this sect that influenced scholars 
such as Lipsius most deeply.84 Likewise, the Oratorian and Cartesian Bernard 
Lamy, who was a friend of Malebranche, clearly underlines the value of such 
histories of philosophy. Producing a general history of philosophy would not 
be too difficult in his day, Lamy says, since previous generations of scholars 
have provided mankind with useful studies: the different schools had been 
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individually dealt with by Ficino, Lipsius, Gassendi, and La Mothe Le Vayer for 
the Platonists, the Stoics, the Epicureans and the Sceptics respectively.85 Three 
years later, readers all over Europe could learn from Bon Frangois Pelvert de la 
Rivière (1714-1781), that Lipsius's Manuductio still remained a valuable history 
of the Stoic school.86 

A perhaps more important stepping-stone in the continuing transmission 
of Lipsius's name and fame as a historian of philosophy is the German ency- 
clopedist Daniel Georg Morhof (1639-1691). Morhof, who also relied on Lipsius 
in discussing the origin of historical records,87 devoted a special chapter to the 
Stoics in his Polyhistor.9? Offering a short general account of the sect and its 
founder Zeno, he singles out Lipsius's work together with Schoppe's Elementa 
philosophiae stoicae moralis, Jakob Thomasius's Dissertationes stoicae, and the 
available editions of the works of Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus.89 


3 The Tradition of the Historia critica philosophiae: Struvius, 
Buddeus, Heumann, Capasso, Boureau-Deslandes 


Lipsius's political thought was tremendously influential —on 14 October 1693, 
Ernst Ludwig Cortrejus even submitted a 100—page thesis in philosophy at the 
University of Halle which dealt with his political philosophy9°—but Lipsius 
the antiquarian scholar and 'philosopher' also attracted scholarly attention 
in Germany in the following century. Inspired by Walch's contribution to the 
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study of theology and by Haller's in the field of medicine, Burckhard Gotthelf 
Struve (or Struvius, 1671-1738) modelled his Bibliotheca philosophica, first pub- 
lished at Jena in 1704, on Morhof's Polyhistor. Once again Lipsius's important 
contribution to the knowledge of the Stoic school was stressed.?! 

Two years later, Johannes Franciscus Buddeus (1667-1729), a Lutheran who 
taught theology at Jena, Koburg, and Halle, and who tried to mediate between 
Orthodox Lutheranism and Pietism just as much as between philosophy and 
theology?? published his Compendium historiae philosophicae (Halle, 1712). 
Like Lipsius, whom he considered the restorer of Stoic philosophy together 
with Schoppe, Buddeus was convinced that Stoicism was compatible with 
Christian thought. Unsurprisingly, Buddeus's initial admiration for Lipsius's 
historical acumen is reflected in his Compendium historiae philosophicae, in 
which he denounced Stoic-Spinozist atheism: Buddeus explicitly states that he 
follows the division of Greek philosophy into Poetica, Ionica and Eleatica which 
Lipsius had proposed in Manuductio, 1.7;93 he deliberately refers to Lipsius's 
Stemma Socraticum in Manuductio, 1.8* when dealing with the Cynics and 
the origin of their name, he refers to Lipsius's account in Manuductio, 1.13;95 his 
own chapters on Epictetus and Zeno of Citium are full of references to Lipsius's 
manual.?6 More important, however, is Buddeus's last chapter, De philosophia 
recentiori. Having focused on philosophers such as Melanchthon, Lull, Patrizi, 
Ramus, Cardano, Campanella, Van Helmont, Descartes, Machiavelli, Spinoza, 
Hobbes, Pufendorf?" philosophy in other parts of the world (such as China 
and India), and the eclectic philosophy, Buddeus adds that whereas both 
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Lipsius and Schoppe did explain more than resuscitate Stoic philosophy, the 
great Lipsius in his biased defense of Stoic doctrine showed himself ignorant.98 

Already Buddeus's intellectual shift had started. For, in a later stage of his ca- 
reer, he not only saw Stoicism as a prefiguration of Spinoza's thought but also 
made his antagonism towards Lipsius and the Stoics a constant theme of his 
historiographical work.99 In the detailed preface to his bilingual Greek-Latin 
edition of Marcus Aurelius's Meditations,!°° Buddeus emphasizes that Lipsius 
(and others) writing and lecturing on Stoic philosophy had neglected Marcus 
Aurelius.!! 

A similar attitude can be seen in the work of Christoph August Heumann 
(1681-1764), the founding father of the historical-philosophical discipline in 
Germany and the proud owner of several of Lipsius's works.!?? A collaborator 
in the Leipzig Acta Eruditorum from 1710 until 1747, Heumann initiated a paral- 
lel project in the history of philosophy, the Acta Philosophorum. This being the 
first ‘journal’ of the history of philosophy, Heumann wanted the articles pub- 
lished separately in the Acta to result in the final publication of a true Historia 
philosophiae philosophica. Strikingly, when devoting the very first chapter of 
his Einleitung zur Historia philosophica to the utility of philosophy (Von der 
Nutzbarkeit), Heumann took Lipsius's credo to heart in quoting the locus clas- 
sicus in Manuductio, 1.5 where it is laid down that a single authority was to be 
avoided and that an eclectic approach was the only salutary philosophical way 
of thinking.!°3 Yet, also in separate articles published in the Acta Philosophorum, 
Lipsius is quoted more than once. As such, Lipsius's Physiologia Stoicorum is 
referred to in Heumann's Schutz-Schrift vor Jordanus Brunus.!9^ Six years later, 
in the 1726 issue, an article was devoted to Cicero's Paradoxa Stoicorum; here, 
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the reader is not only referred to Lipsius's Manuductio in a general way,!°5 but 
Manuductio, 3.6 is also quoted!96 and commented upon: 


Ja der grosse Patron der Stoischen Philosophie, Lipsius, unterstehet sich 
nicht, demselben Paradoxo das Wort zu sprechen, sondern, indem er 
den Ambrosium und Hieronymum unter dessen Widersprechern ansich- 
tig wird, so verfasset er (n) sein Urtheil nolens volens mit diesen lucken 
Worten: Nobis haec sententia damnata est.107 


Familiar schemes from the history of philosophy return in the history of moral 
philosophy, and even theology, as well. Gottlieb Stolle (1673-1744), who had 
first used the traditional periodisation of ancient philosophy (Barbarians, 
Greeks, Romans) in his Historie der heydnischen Morale (Jena, 1714) and who 
intended to re-evaluate Epicurus's moral philosophy in the first place, also 
shaped his Einleitung zur Historie der philosophischen Gelehrtheit (Jena, 1718) 
after the schemes used by historians such as Jonsius and Struve.!0? The gram- 
marian and translator Pierre-Joseph Thoulier d'Olivet, better known as l'abbé 
d'Olivet (16821768) and the tutor of Voltaire, confessed to have been directly 
inspired by Lipsius's periodisation in his Remarques sur la théologie des philos- 
ophes grecs (Paris, 1721).109 

In seventeenth-century Naples, Giambattista Capasso (1683-1735), re- 
nowned as a physician and as a writer of Italian, Latin and ‘maccaronic’ poetry, 
wanted to introduce his philosophical course with a useful and attractive his- 
torical overview. For this reason he composed a 472-page long Historiae phi- 
losophiae synopsis, which he published in 1728. Struck by the similarity with 
Stanley's history of philosophy, which he could read in the Latin translation by 
Le Clerc, Capasso reoriented his section on Greek philosophy yet remained loyal 
to his initial idea of offering people of some learning a first idea of philosophy. 


105 Acta Philosophorum, 17 (Halle, 1726), 695. 

106 Ibid, 706. 

107 Ibid., 7u. In the note marked with n the (anonymous) author refers to Manuductio, 3.21. 

108 It was translated into Latin ten years later as Introductio in historiam litterariam in gra- 
tiam cultorum elegantiorum litterarum et philosophiae conscripta. See Santinello, Storia 
delle storie generali della filosofia, 1:128 and 2:338. Stolle quotes Lipsiuss Manuductio on 
451-452, 642, and 719. 

109 I consulted a later edition in La Philosophie du bon sens, ou Réflexions philosophiques sur 
l'incertitude des connoissances humaines, à l'usage des cavaliers et du beau sexe. Nouvelle 
édition augmentée d'un examen critique des Remarques de M. l'abbé d'Olivet sur la théologie 
des philosophes grecs. Par M. le marquis d'Argens [i.e. Jean-Baptiste de Boyer], 2 vols (The 
Hague, 1746). 
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To this end, Capasso devotes nine chapters to ‘Barbarian’ philosophy, sixteen to 
Greek, and fourteen to philosophi recentiores. For this reason too, he includes a 
short Appendix philosophorum praetermissorum and concludes his work with 
an Index philosophorum. Lipsius attracts his interest on the grounds of having 
brought about a rebirth of the Stoic philosophical doctrine. Those who want 
to inform themselves in greater detail of Lipsius's works and achievement are 
referred to the Acta Philosophorum."° 

In France, the history of philosophy took a new direction in the three- 
volume Histoire critique de la philosophie (1737) by France's first historian of 
philosophy, André-Frangois Boureau-Deslandes (1689-1757).!" Taking a new 
direction-Francois Fénélon and Dupont-Bertris still mentioned Lipsius as a 
trustworthy source for their ‘lives of philosophers'!?—Boureau-Deslandes, 
while seeing some value in Lipsius's Manuductio and Physiologia, restricts the 
importance of the Stoic school as regards his own days: 


A l'égard de leur Physiologie, quoi qu'elle füt trés-compliquée, et que 
Juste Lipse ait eu beaucoup de peine à la comprendre en deux volumes 
tout pleins des louanges du Portique, je crois cependant qu'on peut la 
rappeller à trois points principaux [...] 

[in margine: De la Physiologie des Stoiciens et de leur Systéme du 
Monde. V. ejus Physiol. Stoic. l. I et 3.3] 


4 Attacking Lipsius: Brucker, Hemsterhuis, Didérot 


The Historia critica philosophiae by the Lutheran theologian Johann Jakob 
Brucker (1696-1770) originated in Jena, where he had studied under Buddeus 
and where the latter's brother, Karl Franz Budde (1695-1753), encouraged 
Brucker to compose a history of philosophy. In this text, written while he 
was the headmaster of the Lateinschule and the pastor in Kaufbergen, and 


110 Giambattista Capasso, Historiae philosophiae synopsis, sive de origine, et progressu philoso- 
phiae: de vitis, sectis, et systematis omnium philosophorum libri IV (Naples, 1728), 287. 

111 Histoire critique de la philosophie, où l'on traite de son origine, de ses progrès, et de ses di- 
verses revolutions qui lui sont arrivées jusqua notre temps (Amsterdam, 1737). 

112 Francois Fénélon, Abrégé des vies des anciens philosophes (Paris, 1726); Dupont-Bertris, 
Éloges et caractéres des philosophes les plus célèbres (Paris, 1726). Santinello, Storia delle 
storie generali della filosofia, 2:176. 

113  André-Frangois Boureau-Deslandes, Histoire critique de la philosophie, 3 vols (Amsterdam, 
1737), 2:413 (chap. xxVIII, §vr). Lipsius is also mentioned in his account of the Stoic 
school (chap. LVI, $3). 
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published in five volumes between 1742 and 1744 with an Appendix (Leipzig, 
1767), Brucker rejected neo-Platonism and Scholasticism, praised Socrates, 
Aristotle, Melanchthon, and Buddeus, and considered Eclecticism the best 
philosophical school because it reflected independent, critical thinking.!4 
Brucker's analysis of Stoicism follows that of Thomasius in his Exercitatio 
de Stoica mundi exustione, and he also drew heavily on his former teacher 
Buddeus, but he neverthless remains in dialogue with Lipsius. For with Lipsius 
(albeit via Buddeus) he saw eclecticism as the true way to philosophical truth; 
furthermore, he voiced respect for Lipsius's original and useful contributions, 
a work later on iterated by Schoppe and Thomas Gataker.!!5 

Finally, following Thomasius, Brucker attacks Lipsius's analysis of Stoic 
physics, arguing that an assimilation of Christian and Stoic views on provi- 
dence is impossible. With Buddeus Brucker makes an attempt to achieve ob- 
jectivity and historical truth: ‘Nihil aliter affirmandum quam fides historica 
patitur; the views of pagan philosophical schools are not to be ‘adapted’ to 
ours: ‘veteris philosophiae idea ad nostram non exigenda.!6 

Brucker was not alone in opposing Lipsius's 'adaptation' of Stoic philosophy; 
the ‘Dutch Plato’, Frans Hemsterhuis (1721-1790), also rejected Lipsius's ideas 
on fate and providence as expounded in the Physiologia Stoicorum."" Another 
serious and influential attack was launched by Denis Diderot (1713-1784) in the 
Encyclopédie. Diderot considered Lipsius one of the major restorers of Stoic 
wisdom and important for his exposition of Stoic physics." In his Essai sur la 


114 On Brucker’s life and work see Jacob Brucker (1696-1770): Philosoph und Historiker der 
europdischen Aufklirung, eds Wilhelm Schmidt-Biggemann and Theo Stammen (Berlin, 
1998). 

115 Jacob Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae (Leipzig, 1766-1767), 1:894. 

116 Dissertatio praeliminaris de natura, constitutione, usu mediisque historiae philosophicae; 
see Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, 118-19; Santinello, Storia delle storie generali 
della filosofia, 2:598. 

117 Anne Desbordes, ‘Pourquoi Hemsterhuis n'aimaitil pas les stoiciens?, in Frans 
Hemsterhuis (1721-1790), eds Marcel F. Fresco et al. (Münster and Hamburg, 1995), 161-179. 

118 Seventeen volumes of the Encyclopédie appeared between 1751 and 1765 and five supple- 
ments were issued from 1776 to 1777, while the philosophical and historical articles were 
also published separately under the title Histoire générale des dogmes et des opinions phi- 
losophiques. Depuis les plus anciens temps jusqu'à nos jours (London, 1769). See Oeuvres 
de Didérot, ed. Jacques-André Naigeon, 15 vols (Paris, 1800), 7:339: Des restaurateurs de 
la philosophie stoicienne, parmi les modernes. Les principaux d'entre eux ont été Juste- 
Lipse, Scioppius, Heinsius et Gataker’, and 342: ‘Il avoit embrassé le stoicisme, il détestoit 
la philosophie des écoles. Il ne dépendit par de lui qu'elle ne s'améliorát. Il écrivit de la 
politique et de la morale; et quoiqu'il ait laissé un assez grand nombre d'ouvrages; qu'ils 
aient presque tous été composés dans les embarras d'une vie tumultueuse; il n'y en a pas 
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vie de Sénéque (1778) Diderot mentioned Lipsius's name time and again, but 
his article on Stoicism demonstrates once more how Enlightenment historians 
of philosophy were scornful of the humanists: the ceaseless tension between 
Christian revelation and ancient pagan thought-present in Renaissance cul- 
ture from Petrarch onwards-kept humanist scholars from seeing pagan Greek 
themes as they ought to be seen. Lipsius's selecting and adjusting ancient 
sources to fit Christian criteria was no longer compatible with the new critique 
which, again, disagreed with a Stoic God enchained by an inevitable destiny.!? 

A striking exception to this new vogue is the ‘anti-illuminist’ and most 
renowned spokesman of the ‘Counter-Enlightenment’ Joseph de Maistre 
(1753-1821) who, as a loyal political and diplomatic servant of the king of 
Piedmont-Sardinia, defended monarchy as a divinely sanctioned institution 
and saw the state as ultimately accountable to Divine Providence. Not only 
did he admire Lipsius's De cruce, in his Les soirées de Saint-Pétersbourg (1821) 
he also praised Lipsius's Manuductio as a sincere and useful attempt to build a 
Christian society.!2° 


5 'Incontournable Lipsius’: Busching, Tennemann, Ortloff, Degerando 
and Ernesti 


Less important, yet revealing the uninterrupted reading of Lipsius's Manuductio 
in Italy, is Francescantonio Grimaldi's Vita di Diogene cinico (Naples, 1777). 
While dealing with the Cynic school, Grimaldi (1741-1784) refers to Lipsius's 
Manuductio, 113, which compares the Cynics with the Capuchins.!?! Grimaldi's 
contemporary Appiano Buonafede (1716-1793) not only offered a biographical 
portrait of Lipsius as historian of philosophy in his Ritratti poetici, storici e crit- 
ici (Naples, 1745), but also mentioned Lipsius in his Della restaurazione di ogni 
filosofia ne’ secoli XVI, XVII e XVIII.? Finally, Lodovico Gemelli (1757-1833) 
was also inspired by Lipsius's approach in his Elementi di storia filosofica.1?3 


un qu'on ne lise sans quelque fruit: sa physiologie stoicienne, son traité de la constance, 
ses politiques, ses notes sur Tacite et Sénèque, ne sont pas les moins estimés? 

119 Israel, Enlightenment Contested, 457—461. 

120 J. de Maistre, Les soirées de Saint-Pétersbourg 2 vols (Paris, 1821), 1:542—543. 

121 llluministi Italiani. Tomo V: Riformatori Napoletani, ed. Franco Venturi (Milan and Naples, 
1962), 539-556, esp. 548. 

122 Della restaurazione di ogni filosofia, 3 vols (Venice, 1785-1789), 1:95. See also Santinello, 
Storia delle storie generali della filosofia, 3:465. 

123 Elementi di storia filosofica o sia dell'origine, e progresso della filosofia; delle sette, e sistemi 
di tutti i filosofi. Cominciando da Adamo fino a’ nostri tempi (Naples, 1793); Storia delle storie 
generali della filosofia, 3:431. 
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Unsurprisingly, Lipsius remained ‘incontournable’ in the academic circles 
of eighteenth-century Germany. He is almost omnipresent in the Grundriss 
einer Geschichte der Philosophie, in which Friedrich Busching (1724-1793) gives 
an account of Stoic philosophers from the Roman Imperial period to Lipsius 
and Thomasius.!24 Likewise the better known Marburg professor Dietrich 
Tiedemann (1748-1803), who was influenced by Locke and other British think- 
ers, an anti-Kantian, and still of great interest for the understanding of the ori- 
gins of the discipline of psychology in Germany, had Lipsius's manuals on his 
desk when, in 1776, he wrote his System der Stoischen Philosophie. Here Lipsius 
is put forward together with Montaigne, Charron, La Boétie, Machiavelli, 
Bodin, and others to illustrate the 'revival' of ancient philosophical systems. 
Johann Gottlieb Buhle also devoted a special chapter to Lipsius's thought in 
his nine-volume Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Philosophie.!?5 Two years later, 
Wilhelm Gottfried Tennemann (1761-1819) began issuing his Geschichte der 
Philosophie in twelve volumes. Tenneman mentioned Lipsius only a few 
times, 76 but he received much more attention from Johann Andreas Ortloff, 
whose Handbuch der Litteratur der Geschichte der Philosophie was published 
in Erlangen the same year. Ortloff recommended Lipsius as the one who re- 
newed interest in the 'Lehrmeynungen der Stoiker* For this reason Ortloff di- 
rected his readers to Lipsius's edition of Tacitus as a good and reliable source 
for acquiring the philosophical views of the Celts; in addition, his Manuductio 
and Physiologia opened the line of important manuals on Stoic philosophy fol- 
lowed by Schoppe, Thomasius, and Buddeus.!27 

Following Ortloff, the French philosopher Marie-Joseph Degerando (1772- 
1842) also referred to Lipsius as a necessary point of departure. In the same 
year in which he became general secretary under Champagny, Degerando pub- 
lished his three-volume Histoire comparée des systèmes de philosophie.!28 The 
first part of Degerando's work is purely historical and devoted to an exposition 
of various philosophical systems. In 1822, Degerando issued a second edition in 


124 Grundriss einer Geschichte der Philosophie und einiger wichtigen Lehrsátze derselben 
(Berlin, 1772-1774); Lipsius is specifically dealt with at 523—540. 

125 Lehrbuch der geschichte der philosophie und einer kritischen Literatur derselben 8 vols 
(Góttingen, 1796-1804), 1:445, 6:264, 288—292; Santinello, Storia delle storie generali della 
filosofia, 3:993. 

126 Geschichte der Philosophie 12 vols (Leipzig, 1798-1819), 4:448, 4:450, 5:401. 

127 Johann Andreas Ortloff, Handbuch der Litteratur der Geschichte der Philosophie (Erlangen, 
1678), 72, 151-152, and 194. 

128 Histoire comparée des systémes de philosophie rélativement aux principes des connaissanc- 
es humaines (Paris, 1804), a work which originated in the author's Mémoire de la généra- 
tion des connaissances humaines (Berlin, 1802), and was later crowned by the Academy of 
Berlin. 
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four volumes, which was enriched with so many additions that it may pass for 
an entirely new work. It is in the third volume of this edition that Degerando, 
expounding Stoic philosophy, places Lipsius together with Quevedo, Gataker, 
Buddeus, Tiedemann, and Stanley among ‘les modernes (qui) se sont à l'envi 
exercés sur une philosophie si digne en effet d'attirer l'attention des censeurs, 
et qui a souvent besoin du secours des commentateurs.!29 

Johann Heinrich Martin Ernesti (1755-1836) likewise recommended Lipsius's 
Stoic manuals to readers interested in Zeno and ‘die reine Stoicismus’!°° though 
he started his list of recommended reading with the ancient sources them- 
selves (Cleanthes, Cicero, Seneca, Epictetus, Arrianus, Simplicius, Plutarch, 
Sextus Empiricus, Galen, Stobaeus, and Diogenes Laertius). 


6 From Hegel and Dilthey to Contemporary Scholarship 


Although aiming at a different goal, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel’s influen- 
tial Vorlesungen tiber die Geschichte der Philosophie (1817)—like Victor Cousin’s 
in Paris in 1815 and Samuel Taylor Coleridge's in London in 1818—were clearly 
influenced by Tennemann’s Geschichte der Philosophie! Moreover, Hegel also 
inherited other views traditionally echoed in German manuals and historical 
introductions. Although his interests are certainly not with Lipsius, the human- 
ist Lipsius, in Hegel's view, ‘wollte ein Stoiker sein’;!32 yet his attempts to revi- 
talize Stoic philosophy, so Hegel observed, were not as successful as Gassendi's: 


Spáter wurde die epikureische Philosophie (Atomistik) wiedererweckt, 
insbesondere von Gassendi gegen Cartesius; und aus ihr hat sich in der 
Physik noch immer die Lehre von den molécules erhalten. Schwácher war 
das Wiedererscheinen in der stoischen Philosophie durch Lipsius.!33 


129 M. Degerando, Histoire comparée des systèmes de philosophie considérés relativement aux 
principes des connaissances humaines, 4 vols (Paris, 1822-1823), 3:57—58. 

130  Encyclopádisches Handbuch einer allgemeinen Geschichte der Philosophie und ihrer 
Litteratur (Lemgo, 1807), 459—460. 

131 Knud Haakonssen, ‘The History of Eighteenth-Century Philosophy: History or 
Philosophy?, in The Cambridge History of Eighteenth-Century Philosophy, ed. Knud 
Haakonssen (Cambridge, 2006), 3-25, esp. 10-11. 

132 Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie, 3 vols 
(Frankfurt am Main, 1971), 1:66. 

133 Ibid. 3:15. 
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If this was the message that echoed through the nineteenth-century universi- 
ties, it was not the only one. Ruhkopf's six-volume edition of Seneca (included 
in Bouillet's Paris edition!84 and reprinted in Turin as well)!5 included both 
Lipsius's Manuductio and his Physiologia Stoicorum. It appears they were still 
the main way in for anyone reading Seneca in the nineteenth century. 

Yet Lipsius's influence in the second half of that century must not be ex- 
aggerated. Despite several biographical notes or monographs devoted to the 
humanist scholar and ‘philosopher’,)86 his presence in historical manuals in- 
troducing philosophy is limited. Eduard Zeller's Grundrif der Geschichte der 
griechischen Philosophie (Leipzig, 1883) does not follow Lipsius; in Richard 
Falckenberg's Geschichte der neueren Philosophie, Lipsius is but a name.!37 
Wilhelm Windelband's Geschichte der Philosophie names Lipsius only in the 
bibliographical appendix.!38 Knowledge of Lipsius's works was diminishing: 
Élie Blanc says of Lipsius's Stoic ceuvre, ‘Il composa un traité sur la Constance, 


134 Omnia opera quae vulgo exstant sub nomine L. A. Senecae philosophica declamatoria et 
tragica (Paris, 1827-37), 6 vols in octavo. In the first volume, entitled Z. Annaei Senecae 
pars prima sive opera philosophica quae recognovit et selectis tum ]. Lipsii, Gronovii, Gruteri, 
B. Rhenani, Ruhkopfii, aliorumque commentariis tum suis illustravit notis M. N. Bouillet 
(Paris, 1827-1832), Lipsius’s Manuductio preceded Seneca's moral writings; in the fourth 
volume, Lipsius's Physiologia preceded Seneca's Naturales quaestiones. 

135 L. Annaei Senecae opera omnia quae supersunt ex recensione F. Ern. Ruhkopf (Turin, 1828— 
1833), 6 vols in 4°. This edition was based on the one printed in Paris by Lemaire; its text 
is the one that was published by Ruhkopf in Leipzig in 1797-1811. 

136 See, for instance, the important notes in the Biografia universale antica e moderna, 65 
vols (Venice, 1822-1831), 33:48-54; Frédéric A. De Reiffenberg, De Justi Lipsii [...] vita et 
scriptis in stadio regiae scientiarum literarumque academiae Brux. aurea palma donatus 
MDCCCXXI (Brussels, 1823); A. J. Van der Aa, Biographisch Woordenboek der Nederlanden, 
21 vols (Haarlem, 1852-1878), 4:156-160. Still more important were Charles Nisard's Le tri- 
umvirat littéraire au XVIe siècle: Juste Lipse, Joseph Scaliger et Isaac Casaubon (Paris, 1852) 
and Les gladiateurs de la république des lettres aux XVe, XVI: et XVII siècles, 2 vols (Paris, 
1860). 

137 Richard Falckenberg, Geschichte der neueren Philosophie von Nikolaus von Kues bis zur 
Gegenwart (Leipzig, 1886), 22: 'Neben der platonischen Philosophie feiern andere antike 
Systeme ihre Auferstehung. Das stoische wird von J. Lipsius (1600) [sic!] und K. Schoppe 
gepriesen, das epikureische durch Gassendi (1625) erneuert, während sich rhetorisier- 
ende Logiker an Cicero und Quintilian anlehnen: 

138 Wilhelm Windelband, Geschichte der Philosophie (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1892), 280: 
"Von Erneuerungen andrer griechischer Philosophien sind besonders zu nennen: Joest 
Lips (1547-1606), Manuductio ad Stoicam philosophiam (Antwerpen, 1604) und andere 
Schriften; und Caspar Schoppe, Elementa Stoicae philosophiae moralis (Mainz, 1606). 
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en 1591 [sic],!8° puis, vers la fin de sa vie, deux ouvrages où il exposait le stoi- 
cisme et justifiait ses préférences pour cette doctrine.^? One remarkable ex- 
ception is an article by Jean-Barthélemy Hauréau (1809-1893), which offers 
a detailed account of both the Manuductio and the Physiologia, while men- 
tioning only the titles of the Politica and De constantia.!4 More important, is 
Friedrich Ueberweg's Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie (1863-1866). 
After some general observations,!^? Ueberweg offers a much more concrete 
reference to Lipsius’s Manuductio and Physiologia.!^3 

A promising step, bringing us into the twentieth century, was the disserta- 
tion of Albert Steuer, Die Philosophie des Justus Lipsius (Münster, 1901). Steuer 
deals with Lipsius's Stoic manuals in a rather superficial way, however, and his 
study did not receive much attention. Two years later, Paul Barth's study Die 
Stoa appeared in Stuttgart. While the final part of his often reprinted study 
is devoted to ‘Die Nachwirkung der Stoa im Christentum und in der neueren 
Philosophie' (149-219), Barth does not refer to Steuer's work but to the earlier 
studies of Ferdinand Christian Baur.!44 When dealing with the early modern 
period, Barth also drew attention to Herbert of Cherbury and Lipsius: Cherbury 


139 Braun, Histoire de l'histoire de la philosophie, 56 also refers to this 1591 Frankfurt edition. 

140 Élie Blanc, Histoire de la philosophie et particuliérement de la philosophie contemporaine, 
2 vols (Paris, 1896), 1:626. 

141 Jean-Barthélemy Hauréau, 'Lipse (Juste), in Dictionnaire des sciences philosophiques par 
une société de professeurs et de savants, ed. Adolphe Franck, 2 vols (Paris, 1875), 956-957. 
First printed in 1844—1852, it was again reprinted in 1885. 

142 Friedrich Ueberwegs Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, dritter Teil: Die Neuzeit 
bis zum Ende des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1888), 15: 'Ausser der platonischen 
und aristotelischen Doctrin wurden auch namentlich später andere Philosophien des 
Alterthums erneut. Auf die selbstándigere Naturforschung des Telesius und Anderer 
hat die altere griechische Naturphilosophie einen beträchtlichen Einfluss geübt. Den 
Stoicismus haben Lipsius u. A., den Epikureismus Gassendi, den Skepticismus Montaigne, 
Charron, Sanchez, Le Vayer und Andere erneut und fortgebildet. 

143 Ibid., 17: Den Stoicismus hat namentlich Justus Lipsius (1547-1606) zu erneueren ge- 
sucht in seiner Manuductio ad Stoicam philosophiam, Physiologia Stoicorum und anderen 
Schriften. Auch Casp. Schoppe (Scioppius), Thomas Gataker und Daniel Heinsius haben 
sich um Erläuterung der stoischen Doctrin bemüht’ In the twelfth revised and aug- 
mented edition of 1926 a separate 'Verzeichnis der Arbeiten Neuerer zur Geschichte der 
Philosophie des Altertums' appears (125*) in which Lipsius is mentioned under the head- 
ing ‘Die Stoa im allgemeinen' as Ferner kommen in Betracht: Just. Lipsius, Manuductio ad 
Stoic. philosophiam, Antv. 1604 u. 6. etc? 

144 Eg. Drei Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der alten Philosophie und ihres Verhältnisses zum 
Christentum (Leipzig, 1876). 
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did not go directly to the ancient sources of Stoic thought but used Lipsius's 
'reichhaltigen und geschickten Zusammenfassung in seiner Manuductio ad 
Stoicam philosophiam und in seiner Physiologia Stoicorum (beide 1604), auf 
welche die Darstellungen von Scioppius, Gataker u. a. folgten' (p. 196). 

A most striking silence on Lipsius's pioneering work both in the Manuductio 
and the Physiologia Stoicorum is to be observed in Hans Friedrich August Von 
Arnim's Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, which appeared between 1903 and 
1924. Whereas Von Arnim (1859-1931) makes every effort to collect all possible 
fragments and quotations concerning the Stoic schools and doctrines, and 
mentions direct predecessors such as Hermann Usener, 45 Eduard Wellmann, 4$ 
Curt Wachsmuth,!*’ and Alfred C. Pearson, Lipsius's name or initial role in 
this age-old project is not mentioned at all. Likewise, in most surveys of clas- 
sical scholarship published in this period (with the exception of Ulrich von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff's Geschichte der Philologie of 1921),4? Lipsius is 
mentioned only for his philological achievements and studies on Roman mili- 
tary organization.!50 

Not all twentieth-century scholars working on the history of the Stoic school 
were so silent. If Gaston Sortais's Histoire de la philosophie ancienne (Paris, 1912) 
simply mentioned Lipsius's Manuductio under the heading of general studies 
on the Stoic school, the most decisive step taken in restoring Lipsius's philo- 
sophical legacy was that of Wilhelm Dilthey (1833-1911).!51 Not only did Dilthey 


145 Analecta Theophrastea (Leipzig, 1858); Alexandri Aphrodisiensis quae feruntur 
Problematorum liber III et INI ex libris manu scriptis emendavit Hermannus Usener (Berlin, 
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146 Die Philosophie des Stoikers Zenon (Leipzig, 1873). 

147 Commentationes I et II de Zenone Citiensi et Cleanthe Assio (Gottingen, 1874-1875). 

148 The Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes (London, 1891). 

149 U.von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Geschichte der Philologie (Leipzig, 1959 [= Leipzig, 1921]), 
26. I quote from his History of Classical Scholarship, transl. Alan Harris, ed. Hugh Lloyd- 
Jones (London, 1982), 57: ‘A more important point, no doubt, was that his Manuductio ad 
philosophiam Stoicam exactly fitted the mood of the age; for to many people Seneca was 
now the fount of all wisdom, even more than he had been to Montaigne.’ 

150 Lucian Müller, Geschichte der klassischen Philologie in den Niederlanden (Leipzig, 1869), 
25; John Edwin Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship, 3 vols (Cambridge, 1906-1908), 
2.301-305; Alfred Gudeman, Grundriss der Geschichte der klassischen Philologie (Leipzig 
and Berlin, 1909), 167; Harry Thurston Peck, A History of Classical Scholarship from the 
7th Century BC to the 20th Century AD (New York, 1911), 317-319; all mention Lipsius's De 
militia Romana and Poliorcetica. 

151 Weltanschauung und Analyse des Menschen seit Renaissance und Reformation (Göttingen, 
1870). 
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discuss extensively Lipsius's political and moral thought; he also pointed out 
the important contribution of the Manuductio: 


Justus Lipsius, Gerardus Vossius, Scioppius und Heinsius haben in erster 
Linie die Rekonstruction der römischen Stoa in den niederländischen 
Philologie vollzogen. Auch die früheren Stufen der Anthropologie hatten 
unter dem Einfluß der römischen Stoa gestanden, und die Theorie der 
Lebensführung was ebenfalls tief von dem einfachen Zusammenhang 
zwischen der teleologischen Naturordnung, dem naturgemáfsen Leben 
und der unabanderlichen natürlichen Gesetzen der Gesellschaft bestim- 
mt gewesen, wie die rómische Stoa sie aufstellt. Jetzt enstand aber ein 
philologisch begründetes Wiederverstándnis.!9? 


Further on Dilthey remarks that, as Lipsius had done in De constantia: 


er hat ebenso in seiner Manuductio ad Stoicam philosophiam die 
Paradoxa der strengen Stoa, wie die von der Affektlosigkeit und Apathie 
des Weisen, der Verwerflichkeit des Mitleids und der Verzeihung, mit 
den Auskunftsmitteln der eklektisch-rómischen Richtung abzumildern 
gewufst. Sein Ideal war das eines christlichen Stoikers. [...] In Lipsius zu- 
erst ist der ganze Zusammenhang der stoischen Moralphilosophie der 
Anschauung der moralischen Welt zugrunde gelegt worden.!5? 


A first trace of Dilthey's efforts to rehabilitate Lipsius as a philosopher can be 
read in the classic work on Stoicism by Max Pohlenz, Die Stoa: 


Allmáhlich war auch die Wissenschaft so weit gekommen, daß in den 
Niederlanden Justus Lipsius es wagen konnte, aus den verstreuten 
Angaben der antiken Autoren die stoische Gesamtanschauung wieder- 
herzustellen. Seine Manuductio ad Stoicam philosophiam und seine 
Physiologia Stoicorum (1604 und 1610) sind aus der Arbeit an der Seneca- 
Ausgabe erwachsen.!54 


152 Wilhelm Dilthey, Weltanschauung und Analyse des Menschen seit Renaissance und 
Reformation, (Stuttgart, 1914), 443. 

153 Ibid., 445. 

154 Max Pohlenz, Die Stoa. Geschichte einer geistigen Bewegung, 2 vols (Göttingen, 1948-1949), 
469. 
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Lipsius's central role in the study and reception of Stoic philosophy was now 
undisputed. In the 1950s both the French scholar Paul Dibon and the American 
Jason Lewis Saunders expounded and contextualized Lipsius's philosophical 
output.!55 A. Gonzales, in a biographical note in the Venetian edition of the 
Enciclopedia filosofica of 1957, goes so far as to claim that the Manuductio must 
be regarded as Lipsius's ‘fundamental work'}56 while, ten years later, Michele 
Schiavone in an article in the Florentine edition of the Enciclopedia filosofica, 
writes that of Lipsius's works the Manuductio was ‘il più importante'!57 
Exaggerated as this statement may be, recent scholarship seems to confirm 
a new appreciation of Lipsius's work in the history of philosophy. First, Pierre- 
Maxime Schuhl stated in Émile Bréhier's Pléiade volume Les Stoiciens: 


Et tandis que Juste Lipse ordonne les textes classiques de l'Ecole (d), le 
chancellier Du Vair élabore une doctrine néo-stoicienne, à laquelle /a 
Sagesse de Charron doit presque autant qu'à Montaigne.!5? 


Inthis note (d) onefinds referencesto De constantia libri duo (1584), Manuductio 
ad stoicam philosophiam (1603) [sic!], and Physiologia stoicorum (1604).199 

Second, Frederick Copleston, in his widely used History of Philosophy, states: 
‘Polite and humanistic scepticism was represented by Montaigne, while Justus 
Lipsius revived Stoicism and Pierre Gassendi Epicureanism’, and continues: 
'Among the revivers of ancient philosophical traditions one may mention 
Justus Lipsius (1547-1606), author of a Manuductio ad stoicam philosophiam 
and a Physiologia Stoicorum, who revived Stoicism.60 


155 Paul Dibon, La philosophie néerlandaise au siècle dor. Tome I: L'enseignement philos- 
ophique dans les universités à l'époque précartésienne (1575-1650) (Amsterdam and Paris, 
1954); Saunders, Justus Lipsius. 

156 A. Gonzales, ‘Lipsio, Giusto (Joost Lips), in Enciclopedia filosofica, 4 vols (Venice and 
Rome, 1957), 3, col. go: fondamentale opera del Lipsio’. 

157 M. Schiavone, Lipsio, Giusto’, in Enciclopedia filosofica, 4 vols (Florence, 1967), 3, cols. 6-7. 
(This text was reprinted in 1979, and published in an entirely revised edition in 2006.). 

158  LesStoiciens, transl. Émile Bréhier (Paris, 1964), liv. 

159 In the bibliography (at 1398) Schuhl offers a section on ‘Histoires de la philosophie’ 
which mentions first Lipsiuss Manuductio and Physiologia of 1604 (the correct date) 
with a footnote that the Physiologia Stoicorum is reproduced in Oeuvres de Sénéque, ed. 
M. N. Bouillet, (Paris, 1829), 4:483—-678. 

160 Frederick Copleston, The History of Philosophy. Vol. III: Ockham to Suárez (Westminster, 
1963), 19 and 228. 
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Third and last, recent studies by Mario Dal Pra,!6! Maria Isnardi Parente,!62 
Stuart Brown,!6? Jacqueline Lagrée,!6^ Jill Kraye,!® and E. Jennifer Ashworth!66 
continue to emphasize that Lipsius was more than his De constantia or Politica. 
An important part of his heritage is to be found in his so-called theoretical 
manuals on Stoic philosophy. As Ashworth puts it: 


In 1604 Lipsius published two books on Stoic doctrine in which he ar- 
gued that Stoicism, while not wholly acceptable, was the philosophy best 
suited to Christianity. The first, Manuductio ad Stoicam philosophiam, is a 
handbook, dealing with ethical questions, including friendship and sui- 
cide (which Lipsius was against), and with the sources for Stoicism. The 
second (Physiologia Stoicorum) is a study of Stoic physics as providing an 
essential foundation for the study of Stoic ethics, given the injunction 
to lead one's life in accordance with nature. Lipsius was more positive 
about the compatibility of Stoic views on fate with Christian views about 
divine providence than he had been in On Constancy. He also took up 
Stoic views on God as a divine fire infused throughout nature, on eternal 
matter, and on soul as material. The book presents the first systematic 
modern account of Stoicism.!67 


161 Mario Dal Pra, ‘Note di Storia della storiografia filosofica: Giusto Lipsio) Rivista di Storia 
della Filosofia, 1 (1946), 163-188. 

162 M.Isnardi Parente, ‘La storia della filosofia antica nella Manuductio ad Stoicam 
Philosophiam di Giusto Lipsio, Annali della Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa, Classe di 
Lettere e filosofia, 16 (1986), 45—64. 

163 Stuart Brown, ‘Renaissance philosophy outside Italy’, in The Renaissance and Seventeenth- 
Century Rationalism, ed. G. H. R. Parkinson (London and New York, 1993), 70-103, devotes 
a short section (83-84) to Justus Lipsius and the revival of Stoicism' with reference to 
De constantia, and also states, 'Lipsius's main accounts of Stoicism were his Physiologia 
Stoicorum and Manuductio ad stoicam philosophiam, both published in 1604. 

164 Jacqueline Lagrée, Juste Lipse et la restauration du stoicisme. Étude et traductions de divers 
traités stoiciens (Paris, 1994). 

165 Jill Kraye, 'Conceptions of Moral Philosophy! 1279-1316, at 1286-1288. 

166 E. Jennifer Ashworth, ‘Lipsius, Justus (1547-1606), in Routledge Encyclopedia of Philosophy, 
ed. Edward Craig, 10 vols (London and New York, 1998), 5:650—652. 

167 Ibid. 5:651. 
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That Lipsius and his Manuductio feature neither in the Historisches Wórterbuch 
der Philosophie! nor in The Cambridge History of Eighteenth-Century 
Philosophy"? is no mere detail to be regretted by historians of philosophy 
alone. It is significant evidence of diminishing attention to the impact of late 
humanist scholarship and seventeenth-century 'Histories of Philosophy' on 
their time and on later ages. 


168 K.A. Bliher, 'Neustoizismus, in Historisches Wörterbuch der Philosophie, eds Joachim 
Ritter, Karlfried Gründer, and Gottfried Gabriel, Band 6: Mo-O (Darmstadt, 1984), 778- 
779, Where mention is made of the Manuductio. 

169 The Cambridge History of Eighteenth-Century Philosophy, ed. Knud Haakonssen, 2 vols 
(Cambridge, 2006). 


CHAPTER 19 
Can History be Rational? 


Stefan Bauer 


‘Parchments signed and sealed / Are ghosts that haunt and daunt us. This is 
what Faust says when he signs his pact with the devil (Faust, Part I, vv. 1726— 
1727).! Papers which contain written text (so-called sources) are treated with 
great reverence by the historian—but can they really provide a rational look 
on the past? I would like to pose this question: is the past rationally control- 
lable? Put into other words: is the presumption of being able to dominate the 
past in itself not rather irrational? 

The figure of Faust of Johann Wolfgang von Goethe catches the ambiguity 
of the rational for the modern scientist.? Written between the end of the eigh- 
teenth and the first third of the nineteenth century, Goethe's play narrates a 
German legend of the sixteenth century. It expresses a new will to knowledge 
which arose at the end of the Middle Ages: ‘speculating about nature’. Scholars 
such as Ficino, Paracelsus, Bruno and Kepler sought universal wisdom and 
conducted research, among other things, on the harmony of the spheres, the 
chemical elements, and geometry. In their search for universal secret harmony 
and their attempt to grasp the order of Everything (with a capital E), they not 
seldom touched the limits of magic.? Aby Warburg characterized the sixteenth 
century accordingly: "This was the age of Faust, in which the modern scientist— 
caught between magic practice and cosmic mathematics—was trying to insert 
the conceptual space of rationality between himself and the object. Athens has 


1 Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, Faust, Part One, trans. David Luke (Oxford, 1987), 52-53; 
Goethe, Faust, erster Teil, in idem, Werke: Hamburger Ausgabe, 111, ed. Erich Trunz, 16th ed. 
(Munich, 1996; reprinted as ‘Sonderausgabe’ 1998), 57: ‘ein Pergament, beschrieben und 
beprágt, / Ist ein Gespenst, vor dem sich alle scheuen’ 

2 For what follows see Erich Trunz, 'Nachwort, in Goethe, Werke: Hamburger Ausgabe, 3:470— 
504; Alexander Demandt, Philosophie der Geschichte: von der Antike bis zur Gegenwart 
(Cologne, 2011), 188-209. 

3 See also the observation by Michel Foucault, Les mots et les choses: une archéologie des sci- 
ences humaines (Paris, 1966), 47: Il nous semble que les connaissances du xv1* siècle étaient 
constituées d'un mélange instable de savoir rationnel, de notions dérivées des pratiques de la 
magie, et de tout un héritage culturel dont la redécouverte des textes anciens avait multiplié 
les pouvoirs d'autorité! See also William Caferro, Contesting the Renaissance (Malden, MA, 
2010), 185. 
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constantly to be won back again from Alexandria. The idea of the ‘light of na- 
ture, current in the sixteenth century, was then taken up again by the scientists 
of the eighteenth century? 

The legend of Faust also expresses itself in a play written by an English dra- 
matist, Christopher Marlowe, published in 1604. His figure of Faust is already 
the learned man thirsty for knowledge whom we find again in the dramatic 
poem of Goethe. 

Goethe concentrates largely on the individual understood as a figure who 
searches, revealing, thus, the essence of the modern man who attempts to 
dominate nature and aspires to supreme knowledge. Goethe knew the fields of 
natural sciences and of antiquity well, but he was also an acute observer of the 
society and politics of his time—vantage points which allowed him to present 
the dialogues between Mephistopheles, Doctor Faust, and his assistant Wagner 
with a dimension that today we would call interdisciplinary. 

As is well known, Faust had read philosophy, law, medicine, 'and I fear / 
Theology too, from A to Z, but he felt nonetheless ‘a poor silly man, / No wiser 
now than when I began' (vv. 354-359). In the night scene set in his study with 
his assistant, he exclaims ‘I see all our search for knowledge is vain’ (v. 364). He 


4 Aby Warburg, Pagan-Antique Prophecy in Words and Images in the Age of Luther, in idem, 
The Renewal of Pagan Antiquity, trans. David Britt (Los Angeles, CA, 1999), 597-697, at 650. 
For the original German version see idem, Heidnisch-antike Weissagung in Wort und Bild zu 
Luthers Zeiten (Heidelberg, 1920), 70: ‘Wir sind im Zeitalter des Faust, wo sich der moderne 
Wissenschaftler—zwischen magischer Praktik und kosmologischer Mathematik—den 
Denkraum der Besonnenheit zwischen sich und dem Objekt zu erringen versuchte. Athen 
will eben immer wieder neu aus Alexandrien zurückerobert sein’ Warburg also took the 
motto for his article (see ibid., 4) from Goethe's Faust: 'Es ist ein altes Buch zu bláttern: / Vom 
Harz bis Hellas immer Vettern!’ (‘How old a book I’m browsing in! / German or Greek, they're 
kith and kin’) See Goethe, Faust, zweiter Teil, vv. 7742-7743, in idem, Werke: Hamburger 
Ausgabe, 3:235; Faust, Part Two, trans. David Luke (Oxford, 1994), 100. 

5 Forthefifteenth and sixteenth centuries see The Cambridge History of Renaissance Philosophy, 
eds Charles B. Schmitt, Quentin Skinner, Eckhard Kessler and Jill Kraye (Cambridge, 1988), 
where rationality is explored from many different angles. 

6 Goethe, Faust, Part One, 15: ‘Well, that's Philosophy I've read, / And Law and Medicine, and I 
fear Theology too, from A to Z; / Hard studies all, that have cost me dear. / And so I sit, poor 
silly man, / No wiser now than when I began. / ... And I see all our search for knowledge is in 
vain. (vv. 354-59 364); Goethe, Faust, erster Teil, 20: ‘Habe nun, ach! Philosophie, / Juristerei 
und Medizin, / Und leider auch Theologie / Durchaus studiert, mit heißem Bemühn. / Da 
steh' ich nun, ich armer Tor, / Und bin so klug als wie zuvor!... Und sehe, daf$ wir nichts wis- 
sen können! 
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therefore turns, in desperation, to magic, hoping that it will ‘grant me a vision 
of Nature's forces / That bind the world’ (vv. 382—383).7 

Faust admits that he feels ‘Hemmed in by books to left and right / Which 
worms have gnawed, which dust-layers choke’ (vv. 402—403).8 While his assis- 
tant Wagner is desirous 'of mounting to the sources' (v. 563), Faust warns him 
of the risks of documents: from parchment, that 'sacred spring, he will not gain 
refreshment (vv. 566—568).? And while Wagner finds that ‘[570] it's very pleas- 
ant / Studying epochs other than the present, / Entering their spirit, reading 
what they say, / [573] And seeing how much wiser we have grown today; for 
Faust the past is a ‘a seven-sealed mystery’ which remains closed (vv. [570-73], 
576). He sees in the past ‘A vast / Old rubbish-dump, an attic of the past’ 
(v. 581-82), futile things.!! He thinks that Wagner is 'Greedy for gold, he scratch- 
es in the ground, / And when he finds some worms he's overjoyed’ (vv. 604- 
605). Faust himself wants to escape from his ‘moth-mumbled rubbish-bin' 


(v. 659). 


7 Goethe, Faust, Part One, 15; Goethe, Faust, erster Teil, 20: ‘Daß ich erkenne, was die Welt / 
Im Innersten zusammenhált. 

8 Goethe, Faust, Part One, 16; Goethe, Faust, erster Teil, 21. ‘Beschrankt von diesem 
Bücherhauf, / Den Würme nagen, Staub bedeckt 

9 Goethe, Faust, Part One, 20-21: (Wagner) ‘One ought / To learn the means of mounting 
to the sources’ (vv. 561-62); ibid., 21 (Faust): ‘A manuscript—is that the sacred spring / 
That stills one's thirst for evermore? / Refreshment! it's your own soul that must pour / It 
through you, if it's to be anything’ (vv. 566-69); Goethe, Faust, erster Teil, 25: ‘Wie schwer 
sind nicht die Mittel zu erwerben, / Durch die man zu den Quellen steigt"; ibid., 25-26: 
‘Das Pergament, ist das der heil’ge Bronnen, / Woraus ein Trunk den Durst auf ewig stillt? 
/ Erquickung hast du nicht gewonnen, / Wenn sie dir nicht aus eigner Seele quillt’ See 
also the conversation of Goethe with Heinrich Luden of 1806: ‘Die meisten Quellen sind 
lángst durchforscht; was sie an reiner Flut enthielten, ist ausgeschópft, nur trübes Wasser 
zurückgeblieben' (in Goethes Gesprüche, ed. Woldemar von Biedermann, 2nd ed., 5 vols 
[Leipzig, 1909-11], 1:434). 

10 Goethe, Faust, Part One, 21; Goethe, Faust, erster Teil, 26: ‘es ist ein grof$ Ergetzen, / Sich in 
den Geist der Zeiten zu versetzen; / Zu schauen, wie vor uns ein weiser Mann gedacht, / 
Und wie wir's dann so herrlich weit gebracht ibid.: 'die Zeiten der Vergangenheit / Sind 
uns ein Buch mit sieben Siegeln' (vv. 575-76). Goethe confirmed this idea in his conversa- 
tion with H. Luden, in Goethes Gesprüche, ed. Biedermann, 3:436. 

11 Goethe, Faust, Part One, 21; Goethe, Faust, erster Teil, 26: ‘Ein Kehrichtfa und eine 
Rumpelkammer’. 

12 Goethe, Faust, Part One, 22; Goethe, Faust, erster Teil, 26: ‘Mit gier'ger Hand nach Schátzen 
grabt, / Und froh ist, wenn er Regenwürmer findet! 

13 Goethe, Faust, Part One, 23: ‘Is this not dust, filling a hundred shelves / On these high 
walls that hem me in? / These thousand useless toys that thrust themselves / At me in 
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In his dialogue with Mephistopheles, Faust professes that all knowledge 
is disgusting to him (‘Books sicken me, Ill learn no more; v. 1749) but also 
that he has a ‘lust for knowledge’ (v. 1768).!* Mephistopheles recognizes that 
Faust's spirit pushes him forward ceaselessly: ‘Fate has endowed him with the 
blind / Impatience of an ever-striving mind’ (vv. 1856-1857).5 Ironically, it is 
Mephistopheles and not Faust who admits that reason and learning are ‘man’s 
supreme / Powers and faculties’ (vv. 1851-1852).16 

Goethe's tragic play expresses the winding route of reason from the six- 
teenth to the eighteenth centuries. For Goethe as a poet, therefore, history 
was neither recognizable nor explainable nor particularly pleasant— but it is 
worth remembering that, as a poet, he offered a vision from a bordering field 
such as literary writing.!” Was a rational control of history possible, then? For 
Goethe it was possible only partially. 

The philosopher Friedrich Nietzsche, a few decades later, resumed the 
thread of Goethe's reflections.!8 In the second of his Untimely Meditations 1874 


this moth-mumbled rubbish-bin? / How shall I find fulfilment in this gaol, / Reading the 
thousand-times-reprinted tale / Of man's perpetual strife and stress / And rare occasional 
happiness?' (vv. 656—663); Goethe, Faust, erster Teil, 28: 'Ist es nicht Staub, was diese hohe 
Wand / Aus hundert Fáchern mir verenget, / Der Trédel, der mit tausendfachem Tand / In 
dieser Mottenwelt micht dránget? / Hier soll ich finden, was mir fehlt? / Soll ich vielleicht 
in tausend Büchern lesen, / Daß überall die Menschen sich gequält, / Daß hie und da ein 
Glücklicher gewesen?’ See also Goethes Gespräche, ed. Biedermann, 1:435. 

14 Goethe, Faust, Part One, 53-54; Goethe, Faust, erster Teil, 58: 'Mir ekelt lange vor allem 
Wissen’; ibid., 59: "Wissensdrang. 

15 Goethe, Faust, Part One, 56; Goethe, Faust, erster Teil, 61: ‘Ihm hat das Schicksal einen 
Geist gegeben, / Der ungebàndigt immer vorwärts dringt. 

16 Goethe, Faust, Part One, 56; Goethe, Faust, erster Teil, 61: 'Vernunft und Wissenschaft, / 
Des Menschen allerhóchste Kraft’. 

17 On ‘Goethe’s negative relationship to history’ see Friedrich Meinecke, Die Entstehung des 
Historismus, 2 vols (Munich and Berlin, 1936), 2:544—67; Engl. translation: Historism: The 
Rise of a New Historical Outlook, trans. J. E. Anderson (London, 1972), 424-42. On his his- 
torical thought see also the recent study by Wiebke Hoheisel, Goethes Geschichtsdenken 
in seinen autobiographischen Schriften (Berlin, 2013). 

18 For Goethe's influence on Nietzsche's treatise see Walter Kaufmann, Nietzsche: Philosopher, 
Psychologist, Antichrist, 4th ed. (Princeton, NJ, 1974), 144 n. 23 and 154—596. See also the ci- 
tations from Goethe in this treatise, which were identified in the notes (Erlüuterungen) 
in Friedrich Nietzsche, Werke: kritische Gesamtausgabe, ed. Giorgio Colli and Mazzino 
Montinari, 111.5: Nachbericht zur dritten Abteilung, ed. Wolfram Groddeck and Michael 
Kohlenbach (Berlin and New York, 1997), 2. Halbband, 1458-64. On Nietzsche's reading 
of Faust: Karl Pestalozzi, ‘“Hier ist die Aussicht frei, der Geist erhoben": Nietzsche liest 
Goethe’, Nietzsche-Studien 41 (2012), 17-42. 
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(On the Uses and Disadvantages of History for Life), Nietzsche poses the prob- 
lem of how we can ‘digest’ history and render it ‘useful’!9 History weighs on 
our shoulders, it overbears us. This is an echo of a saying of Goethe from his 
Maxims und Reflections: ‘We all live on the past and perish by the past'29 
Nietzsche identifies three modes of studying history: monumental, anti- 
quarian, and critical history.?! Monumental history admires the great actions 
of the past, but can be comprehended as an example only by men who are 
themselves great, that is, by those who love to act. Antiquarian history aims 
to conserve the past, to collect and systematize knowledge. Here in particu- 
lar Nietzsche recognizes, in the same way as Goethe, the smell of mould: an 
antiquarian tends to devour happily even ‘the dust of the bibliographical 
minutiae’?2 Nevertheless, such an approach can be justified if a scholar loves 


19 Friedrich Nietzsche, On the Uses and Disadvantages of History for Life, in idem, Untimely 
Meditations, ed. Daniel Breazeale, trans. R. J. Hollingdale (Cambridge, 1997), 57-123; idem, 
Unzeitgemdsse Betrachtungen, Zweites Stück: Vom Nutzen und Nachtheil der Historie für 
das Leben, in idem, Werke: kritische Gesamtausgabe, ed. G. Colli and M. Montinari, 111.1 
(Berlin and New York, 1972), 239-330. 

20 Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, Maxims and Reflections, trans. Elisabeth Stopp, ed. Peter 
Hutchinson (London, 1998), 19; idem, Maximen und Reflexionen, in idem, Werke: Weimarer 
Ausgabe, 1. Abteilung, XL11.2 (Weimar, 1907), 127: ‘Wir alle leben vom Vergangnen und 
gehen am Vergangenen zugrunde: 

21 On Nietzsche's good knowledge of historical method of the nineteenth century (as ex- 
pressed, for example, in the works of Niebuhr, Ranke and Mommsen), see Thomas 
H. Brobjer, 'Nietzsche's Relation to Historical Methods and Nineteenth-Century German 
Historiography’, History & Theory 46 (2007), 155-79. 

22 Nietzsche, On the Uses and Disadvantages, 74-75: ‘This [antiquarian history] always pro- 
duces one very imminent danger: everything old and past that enters one's field of vi- 
sion at all is in the end blandly taken to be equally worthy of reverence ... Then there 
appears the repulsive spectacle of a blind rage for collecting, a restless raking together 
of everything that has ever existed. Man is encased in the stench of must and mould; 
through the antiquarian approach he succeeds in reducing even a more creative disposi- 
tion, a nobler desire, to an insatiable thirst for novelty, or rather for antiquity and for 
all and everything; often he sinks so low that in the end he is content to gobble down 
any food whatever, even the dust of the bibliographical minutiae’. Whereas Nietzsche 
here uses the expression ‘Moderduft’ (Vom Nutzen und Nachtheil, 264), Goethe speaks 
of 'Mottenwelt' (see n. 13 above). In a draft of a preface to his autobiography, Goethe 
notes: 'Die Geschichte, selbst die beste, hat immer etwas Leichenhaftes, den Geruch der 
Todtengruft. Ja man kann sagen, sie wird immer verdrieflicher zu lesen, je länger die Welt 
steht: denn jeder Nachfolgende ist genóthigt, ein schárferes, ein feineres Resultat aus den 
Weltbegebenheiten herauszusublimiren, da denn zuletzt, was nicht als caput mortuum 
liegen bleibt, im Rauch aufgeht' (Goethe, Werke: Weimarer Ausgabe, 1. Abteilung, XXVIII 
[Weimar, 1890], 358). Goethe, lastly, said in a conversation of 1828: 'Ich bin nicht so alt 
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history so much that he approaches it with piety, up to the point that he wishes 
to conserve it exactly as it is. 

The mode of historical enquiry among these three which is most useful, ac- 
cording to Nietzsche, is the critical mode: that which breaks down and dis- 
solves the past, which drags it in front of a tribunal, interrogates it scrupulously 
and eventually judges it, performing in this way an act of liberation.?? This was 
Nietzsche's idea of how the study of history could be fruitful if research was ap- 
plied in the right way. Unfortunately, however, in the nineteenth century, sci- 
ence interfered. The new claim that history was a science hindered a natural, 
direct and healthy knowledge of history.?4 Science had opened all barriers and 
historical knowledge flooded everything: 


Historical knowledge streams in unceasingly from inexhaustible wells, 
the strange and incoherent forces its way forward, memory opens all its 
gates and yet is not open wide enough, nature travails in an effort to re- 
ceive, arrange and honour these strange guests, but they themselves are 
in conflict with one another and its seems necessary to constrain and 
control them if one is not oneself to perish in their conflict... In the 
end, modern man drags around with him a huge quantity of indigestible 
stones of knowledge, which then, as in the fairy tale, can sometimes be 
heard rumbling about inside him.25 


geworden, um mich um die Weltgeschichte zu bekümmern, die das Absurdeste ist, was es 
gibt' (Goethes Gesprüche, ed. Biedermann, 3:489). 

23 Nietzsche, On the Uses and Disadvantages, 75-76: ‘Here it becomes clear how necessary it 
is to mankind to have, beside the monumental and antiquarian modes of regarding the 
past, a third mode, the critical: and this, too, in the service of life. If he is to live, man must 
possess and from time to time employ the strength to break up and dissolve a part of the 
past: he does this by bringing it before the tribunal, scrupulously examining it and finally 
condemning it; every past, however, is worthy to be condemned’. See idem, Vom Nutzen 
und Nachtheil, 265. 

24 Nietzsche, On the Uses and Disadvantages, 77-78; idem, Vom Nutzen und Nachtheil, 267. 

25 Nietzsche, On the Uses and Disadvantages, 78; idem, Vom Nutzen und Nachtheil, 268: 'Das 
historische Wissen strómt aus unversieglichen Quellen immer von Neuem hinzu und hi- 
nein, das Fremde und das Zusammenhanglose drángt sich, das Gedáchtniss óffnet alle 
seine Thore und ist doch nicht weit genug geóffnet, die Natur bemüht sich auf's Hóchste, 
diese fremden Gáste zu empfangen, zu ordnen und zu ehren, diese selbst sind aber im 
Kampfe miteinander, und es scheint nóthig, sie alle zu bezwingen und zu bewältigen, um 
nicht selbst an ihrem Kampfe zu Grunde zu gehen [...] Der moderne Mensch schleppt 
zuletzt eine ungeheure Menge von unverdaulichen Wissenssteinen mit sich herum, die 
dann bei Gelegenheit auch ordentlich im Leibe rumpeln, wie es im Märchen heisst. The 
Swiss historian Jacob Burckhardt, a colleague of Nietzsche at the University of Basel, 
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Modern man, who was given too much knowledge to eat, seemed ‘like a snake 
that has swallowed rabbits whole and now lies in the sun and avoids all un- 
necessary movement’26 The problem was the ‘Bewältigung, the managing, the 
overcoming, the domination of that which arrived in such overabundance.?’ 

Goethe had suggested that ‘Writing up history is one way of getting rid of 
the past’.28 The solution, says Nietzsche, lies not in accelerating scientific activ- 
ity or in augmenting its products; nor does it lie, on the other hand, in lowering 
the standards and doing only ‘popular’ history for a mixed audience: 


Science has certainly been pushed forward at an astonishing speed over 
the past decades: but just look at the men of learning, the exhausted 
hens. They are in truth not ‘harmonious’ natures; they can only cackle 
more than ever because they lay eggs more often: though the eggs, to be 
sure, have got smaller and smaller (though the books have got thicker and 
thicker). As the final and most natural outcome we have the universally 
admired ‘popularization’ (together with ‘feminization’ and ‘infantiliza- 
tion’) of science, that is to say the infamous trimming of the coat of sci- 
ence to fit the body of the ‘general public'2? 


also used similar metaphors in his reflections on the study of history. For Burckhardt's 
influence on Nietzsche see Stefan Bauer, Polisbild und Demokratieverstündnis in Jacob 
Burckhardts ‘Griechischer Kulturgeschichte' (Basel, 2001), ad indicem. 

26 Nietzsche, On the Uses and Disadvantages, 78; idem, Vom Nutzen und Nachtheil, 269: jener 
Schlange gleich, die ganze Kaninchen verschluckt hat und sich dann still gefasst in die 
Sonne legt und alle Bewegungen ausser den nothwendigsten vermeidet. 

27 Nietzsche, On the Uses and Disadvantages, 79: ‘For what means are available to nature 
for overcoming that which presses upon it in too great abundance? One alone: to em- 
brace it as lightly as possible so as quickly to expel it again and have done with it’; idem, 
Vom Nutzen und Nachtheil, 270: 'Denn welches Mittel bleibt noch der Natur übrig, um 
das überreichlich sich Aufdrángende zu bewältigen? Nur das eine Mittel, es so leicht wie 
möglich anzunehmen, um es schnell wieder zu beseitigen und auszustossen.’ 

28 Goethe, Maxims and Reflections, 13; idem, Maximen und Reflexionen, n9: ‘Geschichte 
schreiben ist eine Art, sich das Vergangene vom Halse zu schaffen: 

29 Nietzsche, On the Uses and Disadvantages, 99; idem, Vom Nutzen und Nachtheil, 297: ‘Die 
Wissenschaft ist in den letzten Jahrzehnten erstaunlich schnell gefórdert worden: aber 
seht euch nun auch die Gelehrten, die erschópften Hennen an. Es sind wahrhaftig keine 
"harmonischen" Naturen: nur gackern kónnen Sie mehr als je, weil sie ófter Eier legen: 
freilich sind auch die Eier immer kleiner (obzwar die Bücher immer dicker) geworden. 
Als letztes und natürliches Resultat ergiebt sich das allgemein beliebte “Popularisiren” 
(nebst "Feminisiren" und "Infantisiren") der Wissenschaft, das heisst das berüchtigte 
Zuschneiden des Rockes der Wissenschaft auf den Leib des “gemischten Publicums”’ 
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At the end of his treatise Nietzsche summarizes his solution. Antidotes against 
the historical ‘disease’ are, first (as has been said), forgetting partially; and, sec- 
ond, a certain concentration of one's attention on the 'supra-historical' powers, 
that is, art and religion.?? Nietzsche thus wants to vitalize history by limiting it. 
But is this a rational operation? 

Perhaps yes. In order to find an answer, we look at another scholar who 
operated at the borders of history, this time at the limits between sociology 
and history: Max Weber. Weber set out from the idea that the mass of past 
events is neither exhaustible nor controllable.?! What happens in the world, 
in its infinite size, is devoid of sense.82 Weber answers with a method which is 
quite rigorous: let us try to find chains of causality in single events, take into 
consideration the value schemes both of those who acted in history and of 
those who do research about it, and let us try to construct ideal-types. An ideal- 
type, broadly speaking, is nothing else than a concept which simplifies a great 


30 Nietzsche, On the Uses and Disadvantages, 120: ‘I call "suprahistorical" the powers 
which lead the eye away from becoming towards that which bestows upon existence 
the character of the eternal and stable, towards art and religion'; idem, Vom Nutzen und 
Nachtheil, 326. 

31 For what follows see Demandt, Philosophie der Geschichte, 264—269. 

32  MaxWeber, “Objectivity” in Social Science and Social Policy’ (1904), in idem, Methodology 
of Social Sciences, trans. and ed. Edward A. Shils and Henry A. Finch (1949), reprint with 
a new introduction by Robert J. Antonio and Alan Sica (New Brunswick, NJ, 2011), 49-112, 
at 81: "Culture" is a finite segment of the meaningless infinity of the world process, a seg- 
ment on which human beings confer meaning and significance: Ibid., 84: ‘There emerges 
from this the meaninglessness of the idea which prevails occasionally even among his- 
torians, namely, that the goal of the cultural sciences, however far it may be from real- 
ization, is to construct a closed system of concepts, in which reality is synthesized in 
some sort of permanent and universally valid classification and from which it can again 
be deduced. The stream of immeasurable events flows unendingly towards eternity: Ibid., 
1: ‘the vast chaotic stream of events, which flows away through time’. For the original 
German see M. Weber, ‘Die "Objektivitát" sozialwissenschaftlicher und sozialpolitischer 
Erkenntnis, in Weber, Gesammelte Aufsätze zur Wissenschaftslehre, 4th ed., ed. Johannes 
Winckelmann (Tübingen, 1973), 146-214, at 180: "Kultur" ist ein vom Standpunkt des 
Menschen aus mit Sinn und Bedeutung bedachter endlicher Ausschnitt aus der sinnlosen 
Unendlichkeit des Weltgeschehens' ibid., 184: ‘... die Sinnlosigkeit des selbst die Historiker 
unseres Faches gelegentlich beherrschenden Gedankens, daf$ es das, wenn auch noch so 
ferne, Ziel der Kulturwissenschaften sein kónne, ein geschlossenes System von Begriffen 
zu bilden, in dem die Wirklichkeit in einer in irgendeinem Sinne endgültigen Gliederung 
zusammengefafst und aus dem heraus sie dann wieder deduziert werden kónnte. Endlos 
wálzt sich der Strom des unermefllichen Geschehens der Ewigkeit entgegen’; ibid., 214: 
‘ungeheurer chaotischer Strom von Geschehnissen, der sich durch die Zeit dahinwálzt. 
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mass of historical elements in order to recognize a theme; that is, one arrives at 
an ideal-type by selecting some elements and reducing or eliminating others.?? 

This is one point. The other is that Weber, in the chaotic mass of historical 
events, saw a thin red thread: the progress of reason. And it is very difficult to 
deny that what characterizes the modern era is reason, understood as rational- 
ity (and rationality is perhaps the greatest theme in Weber's work). For Weber, 
reason was born in antiquity but became particularly crucial and pervasive 
in modern western capitalism. With capitalism a correlated phenomenon was 
almost automatically created: rationalization—a phenomenon which we feel 
today stronger than ever.34 

The sociologist Rogers Brubaker extracted 16 meanings of the term 'rational' 
used by Max Weber in his writings: 'deliberate, systematic, calculable, imper- 
sonal, instrumental, exact, quantitative, rule-governed, predictable, methodi- 
cal, purposeful, sober, scrupulous, efficacious, intelligible and consistent.?5 
Similarly, there have been extracted 18 meanings of the Latin term ‘ratio’ from 
the writings of Cicero, which are comparable to those listed above for Weber.36 
Ratio for Cicero is fundamentally that which distinguishes man from other ani- 
mals: man is the ‘animal rationale’ (an idea derived from Greek philosophy).3” 

In common use today, ‘rational’, however, derives most of all from the defi- 
nition of ‘rationalization’ in the sense applied to economy. The ideas of eco- 
nomic thinkers such as Smith, Ricardo, Mill and Weber have been decisive for 
this development. Today rationalization means the optimization of processes 


33 Weber, “Objectivity” in Social Science, 89-112; idem, ‘Die “Objektivität” sozialwissen- 
schaftlicher und sozialpolitischer Erkenntnis, 190—214. 

34 See Rogers Brubaker, The Limits of Rationality: An Essay on the Social and Political Thought 
of Max Weber (London, 1984), 8-48. It should be borne in mind that Weber did not limit 
himself to the study of the West nor to that of the modern era; furthermore, he recog- 
nized many different forms of rationalization in different societies; see David L. d'Avray, 
Rationalities in History: A Weberian Essay in Comparison (Cambridge, 2010), 14-21. 

35 Brubaker, Limits of Rationality, 2. 

36 Brigitte Kible, ‘Ratio’, in Historisches Wörterbuch der Philosophie, eds Joachim Ritter and 
Karlfried Gründer, viti (Darmstadt, 1992), cols 37-40: ‘Bei Cicero findet man die ganze 
Bandbreite der Bedeutungen: Rechnung, Rechenschaft, Rücksicht, Verháltnis, Beziehung, 
Plan, System, Theorie, Lehre, Methode, Regel, Grundsatz, Weise, Zustand, Einsicht, 
Vernunft, Vernunftschlufs, Beweggrund.’ 

37 See Herbert Schnádelbach, Vernunft (Stuttgart, 2007), 15-32. For Aristotle's views on 
the proper exercise of man's rational faculty as well as the reception of these views in 
the Renaissance, see Jill Kraye, 'Moral Philosophy, in Cambridge History of Renaissance 
Philosophy, 303-86, at 330 and passim. 
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in business, accountability, productivity per capita, the efficient use of resourc- 
es.38 The classical idea of reason has thus been gradually obscured. Weber 
himself, incidentally, recognized the negative effects of rationalization, which 
weakens fraternal ethics, and of bureaucracy which dehumanizes society by 
removing human elements from the processes of administration.?? 

One would therefore need to recover slowly the idea of reason as distinct 
from its economic application, to reflect on how, for example, figures such 
as Erasmus and Voltaire were rational, and to focus on the role which reason 
hadinthe early modern era. One will of course recognize that the idea of rea- 
son in history is not the same as a rational historical method. Intentionally, 
I have not spoken about the thoughts about history by historians, who, as 
a tendency, place too much trust in the rationality of their profession. A 
rationalist historian cannot exist, at least in the philosophical sense of the 
term ‘rationalism’. Our categories, unlike those of philosophy, are born out of 
empiricism. Rationality therefore, unfortunately, poses almost insuperable 
problems for the historian.4° 

The idea of rationality remained essentially a hidden problem in our disci- 
pline up to the nineteenth century. From Aristotle to the nineteenth century, 
theoretical rationality was largely understood as the capacity of knowledge of 
the natural sciences. History was considered mostly an art, ars, rather than a 
science.*! The modern historical sciences, which were created around the year 
1800, tended to avoid building on the prevalent concepts of rationality of the 


38 . LotharRolke, ‘Rationalität, Rationalisierung. 11, in Historisches Wörterbuch der Philosophie, 
VII, cols 56-62. 

39  MaxWeber Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft: Grundrif der verstehenden Soziologie, 5th ed., ed. 
JohannesWinckelmann, 2 vols (Tübingen, 1976), L1, 383: Der "freie" d.h. der durch ethische 
Normen nicht gebundene Markt mit seiner Ausnutzung der Interessenkonstellation und 
Monopollage und seinem Feilschen gilt jeder Ethik als unter Brüdern verworfen.’ For 
an English translation see Max Weber, Economy and Society: An Outline of Interpretive 
Sociology, ed. Guenther Roth and Claus Wittich, trans. Ephraim Fischoff et al., 2 vols 
(Berkeley, 2013), 1:637: 'The "free" market, that is, the market which is not bound by ethical 
norms, with its exploitation of constellations of interests and monopoly positions and its 
dickering, is an abomination to every system of fraternal ethics. See also Brubaker, Limits 
of Rationality, 3—4. 

40  Onthe paradoxes inherent in the scientific work of the historian see Otto Gerhard Oexle, 
"Von Fakten und Fiktionen: zu einigen Grundsatzfragen der historischen Erkenntnis, 
in Von Fakten und Fiktionen: mittelalterliche Geschichtsdarstellungen und ihre kritische 
Aufarbeitung, ed. Johannes Laudage (Cologne, 2003), 1-42. 

41 Herbert Schnádelbach, Vernunft und Geschichte (Frankfurt am Main, 1987), 10; idem, 
"Vernunft, historische, in Lexikon Geschichtswissenschaft: hundert Grundbegriffe, ed. 
Stefan Jordan (Stuttgart, 2002), 306-09. 
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preceding Enlightenment. They defined themselves rather with a certain scep- 
ticism through their methods, such as the criticism of sources. It is the attitude 
which developed after Hegel and which was then labelled 'historicism:^? These 
methods were created, so to speak, to control the uncontrollable, to impose a 
reductive system on the infinite flood of events. It was already in the sixteenth 
century that voices were heard among the learned which lamented an inunda- 
tion of books.43 It is necessary, therefore, to select and reduce this quantity; not 
to reduce, however, with the aim of rationalizing in an economic sense. One 
should not thicken the broth of history: there is a risk that it could become too 
concentrated. We need to learn, in the sense of Nietzsche, not to gobble down, 
in order to be able to digest well. 


42 Herbert Schnàdelbach, Geschichtsphilosophie nach Hegel: die Probleme des Historismus 
(Freiburg and Munich, 1974); idem, ‘Vernunft, historische’; idem, Vernunft und Geschichte. 
43 See Dirk Werle, ‘Die Bücherflut in der Frühen Neuzeit—realweltliches Problem oder 
stereotypes Vorstellungsmuster?, in Frühneuzeitliche Stereotype: zur Produktivitát und 
Restriktivitàt sozialer Vorstellungsmuster, eds Mirosława Czarnecka, Thomas Borgstedt 


and Tomasz Jablecki (Bern etc., 2010), 469-86. 


CHAPTER 20 
A Crayon for Jill 


Daniel Andersson 


Utrypoyedpwv peAtiom, aégvoc ap’ &oxi vópoç tov— 

AOX AABE— t&vtec (Udv...;) Eopev dxavBoBatat. 
"AN MEV xAeîvy BigAotc rtoAvepyécty Éotiv, 

"AM Sex yapitwv xor yao xpadins— 4 
{TZIAA KPAI} nâo: uéAoucG ye pôs OY nâo pepni av 

Tò XPIN xoi tò SPAIN, xoi tò MIN dè tò NIN. 
Mupiov atpet poydov wç dpetyv StatAdcont, 

Pápuaxov dppadins, npó&evoc EdPpooruvis, 8 
TAV TATHV APETHV AUMOVY MATA TAvTA PEPOVTA. 

Kddog 6 aiwy tò Kpatiov ob xadeAet: 
Pdonets « OV yap &póv marwaypetov o08 ANATNTOV », 

OiBov(ac c Ayopác kra návta pépetc. 12 
Oîda MATAIA Xéyew widods Etvpotat 0' duora— 

TAv8aa voto moapitCavtt vegið 
Mu macaty Tato Bu la ipa TE corio ta VPLS 

INAQ patav.t ............ AVILTÙTTOY, 16 
AOX AOX. Uttyp dv 108’ brootrypy véov eiut — 

Maxpdv 8 obx siui—eTev—Guws peyary, 
‘Og Ehapés Tig Ev BAnt proxy taxtvdc aiei 

Tats &vépov xotxoug yiverar Aldivoc—a! 20 
Ei & dAtyov Tò YÉpas, pi) peupeo—oTdà ye todto— 

‘H pùor ot MATHN—oddé MATAIO£ZYNH. 


Fragmentum codicis (valdè lacunosi) nuper reperti in bibliotheca warburgensi, sub signatura 
CKN 697. Poema est incerti auctoris; sed auctor videtur natus esse in India graeciloquens (post 
300 AD?), qui nihilominus cognoscit bené culturam sanscritam. Poema est ethopoeia artificiosa 
et polyglottica (anche troppo): loquitur enim signum quoddam interpunctionis. Poema dividitur 
in duas partes principales : 3-12 laus non satis laudatae doctae feminae, deinde 13-22 effectus 
hujus laudis, nempe, metamorphosis (ut ita dicam, auxesis) nugatoria (nogatoriae? ed.) signi 
interpunctionis ab ‘stigme’ in ‘hypostigmen, et deinde, allegoricé, metamorphosis fragmento- 
rum aliorum poetarum in aliquid novum et mirum (noster auctor sperat, in hac secunda parte, 
parüm interesse inter poesim et eruditionem; sed hoc poema eruditum tales spes valdé vinxit). 
Cur alteratio ab stigme in hypostigmen sit ascensus, haud clarum est; hypostigme est fortassis 
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subtilior quam stigme, et noster poeta est (benigni summus!)—eheu!—‘subtilis. Vide, fusius, 
Aristarch, Aristophanes Byzantios, Demetrios Ixion, Zenodot. Fragmente zur Ilias, ed. Helmut 
van Thiel. 4 vols., Berlin/Boston 2014, 1:105. 1: De vocativo, vide D. C. Andersson, The Story of 
‘OF, (2017?). 2. Cf. The Greek Anthology, edd. Gow and Page, 2 vols., Cambridge, 1968, 2:20.2 
(p. 38) cum notis. 5: Perobscurum; nomen barbaricum. Videtur esse nomen feminae lau- 
datae (sed non reperio in P. M. Fraser, Lexicon of Greek Personal Names). Si tamen ita habeat, 
esset aliquid faceti in l. 10 Koaiov, sed obstat incongruentia saeculorum, quod “Craion” (sty- 
lus quo typographicus doctus notas aliquas in vel libro vel codice signat) vox ignota est lin- 
guae latinae. Quid? Locus anachronisticifaciendus desperatus. 6. His vocibus graecis etiam 
Edward Leedes epigraphicè usus est (Nonnulli è Luciani dialogis selectis...., Londinii, 1678), et 
pulchrè: 7. uóx80v : omicron longum (artis causa? imitat fortassis maximos conatus nix- 
usque quae haec docta femina facit ut DoCeAt iuvenes haud dociles) 11: MS habet nullam 
distinctionem loquentium personarum, sed si ita habet, sensus pravus et superbus est; itaque 
interpunxi. Cf. Homer I/.1.526. sed ibi de deo Iove; hic de operibus doctae feminae. Ellipsis est 
parùm aspra: sc ‘feci = ‘I have faked? 12: MS : OIBENIAXTATOPAX. Obscurum, sed fortas- 
sis "Woburn Square”? Perobscurum. 1-12 : Cf. Anthologia Graeca, v111.76.8-9? 13-16: Cf. 
Dorothy L. Sayers, Strong Poison, ch. 3: ‘if anyone does marry you, it will be for the pleasure 
of hearing you talk piffle (aliquid syllogisticum). — 17 : Locus desperatus. Sed fortassis non est 
formula magica, exempli gratia ‘abracadabra’, sed interpretatio (vel magis, transliteratio) huius 
sententiae philosophiae indicae: sre qm: UAIR dsfdemqgumm | dct ya ga d deb s fami xar. (Isa 





Upanishad v.9)? Aliquis indoctus (vel bibliopola vel bibliothecarius) intelligere non potuit verba 
graeca esse transliterationem verborum sanscritorum. Contextus huius sententiae indicae cum 
caeteris versibus poematis est plané facetum et non sine grano speciei. Nam hoc Upanishad 
admonet contra ‘scientiam’, et advocat pro ‘ignorantia’: suspicor poema esse ‘Stultitiae Laus' 
quaedam; inde vide 1.13 MATAIA et 1.22 MATAIOXYNH. Sed hoc Encomion Moriae est non 
sine quibusdam scientiae radiis. Sorites salis, fortassis. 17ff : Perobscurum? Cur hypostigme 
describitur ut ‘cervus’? Quid facit cervus in silvis? Cur est cervus versus in lapidem? Cur sunt 
hi venti ‘multis cum coloribus’. Fortassis est interpolatio? Minimè. Benè notum est studiosis 
literarum in aevo post mortem Alexandri magni graecarum verba ‘poikilia’ et ‘hyle’ (et inde 
‘silva’ Latinè) esse adjectiva metapoetica et videtur principem poetarum suedorum, Tomam 
Transtrómerum, (nuper—et merito —Nobelio praemio laureatum) facilè hoc intellexisse in suo 
'Hóstlig Skärgård. Storm’: “Plötsligt möter vandraren har den gamla/játteeken, lik en forstenad 
alg med/milsvid krona framfór septemberhavets/svartgróna fastning” (17 Dikter, Stockholm: 
Bonniers, 1954). [sed quomodo Transtrémer potuisset cognoscere hoc poema? Sed non invenio 
alium auctorem qui hac metaphora utitur. Magnum mysterium inhaeret hic.] Igitur omne hoc 
ego ita patefacio: Cervus in lapidem versus (= en fórstenad älg) intelligitur allegoricè ut sym- 
bolum metamorphoseos poeticae: talis metamorphosis est effectus ‘doctrinae’ id est, effectus 
crebraeque omnivoraeque lectionis multorum poetarum (et nulla alia conditione accidit quam 
cum multis figuris artis rhetoricae: indé metaphora ventorum ‘cum multis coloribus’), sed in 
omni hac lectione, omni hoc processù, accidit punctum (stigme...?! ed.) temporis quando omnis 
experientia vitae longaque eruditio solidafactae sunt, et per hoc alambiccum (haud vaticanum!) 
‘poema habemus' dicitur. Restat tamen ut lucem expositionis aliquam demus voci huic yaitars. 
Perobscura metaphora? Minimé. Hic ingenium nostri auctoris graeco-indici omnem modum 
excessit: certé enim metaphora non est hellenismus sed magis sanscritismus. Describere enim 
ventos per metaphoram ab iuba equina assumptam est in litteris sanscritis non ignotum: see 
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Kalidasa, Vikramorvasiya, 1.4f. (Stop gabbling!: Crofton B.) — 19 8pwtoxwy: “fourth foot spondee” 
causa artis. t&yxtvéc. Longum alpha causa metri? minimé, artis causa; imitat enim tardem lapide- 
factionem cervi. 20 Toi; dvépov xattatg¢ Omissio praepositionis est poeticè: hi duo versus sunt 
axis poematis. Rhythmus hic est acceleratio et deinde subito (cum @!) retardatio: de hoc, vide 
meum, Acceleration: A Study in Poetics (2012 sed retardatum) 22: Mirabile est, sed Michael 
Montanus hoc poema cognovisse videtur: vide M. de Montaigne, Essais, De l'Experience, 111i 
(editio strowskiana): I| n'y a rien d'inutile dans la nature, non pas méme l'inutilité. Haud credibile 
est, sed MS habet hoc addendum (manu recentiore?) in fine codicis, quod cohaeret mirificé 
lineis cum anterioribus : MAKARI.. EI....... AEONOPAI THAEAPAOHMA ...." quibus verbis 
(ut suspicor, et valdé mirabile dictu!) usus est Ford Madox Ford, The Good Solider, pagina ultima: 
“So long, old man, I must have a bit of a rest, you know. I didn’t know what to say. I wanted to say, 
‘God bless you, for I also am a sentimentalist. But I thought that perhaps that would not be quite 
English good form, so I trotted off with the telegram to Leonora. She was quite pleased with it." 
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